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EVERY DAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Every day when the morning breaks, 
The beautifal morning, fresh and new, 
And, touched by the sun, the ocean takes 
A softer silver, a deeper blue ; 
And the glad birds sing with a joy reborn, 
And rustle the trees in the breeze of morn ; 


Irise and I wash my body clean 
In purest water, to put away 
And make as though it had never been 
The fret and the soil of yesterday, 
For I fain would share in the freshening 
Which makes of each new day a new thing. 


Would partake in the baptism of the dew, 
With the heliotrope and sweet woodbine, 
With the bright-fsced pansies washed anew 
An4 the starry buds oa the myrtle vine, 
With the spotiess roses upon their trees, 
And be fragrant and fair and pure as these. 


8o I braid my bair and I order my Gress 
With delicate touches, as if to try 
By sign and symbol to express 
Some inward and scrupulous purity, 
The invisible shown by the visibly seen: 
Buta voice still whispers: “*‘ Unclean ! Unclean!” 


Ah! hand and foot may be pure and white, 
Fresh asa flower be the outward whole, 

But covered and hidden away from sight 
Is the deep, deep soil in the sinful soul, 

And rivers of water were all ta vain 

lo wash it and make it clean again. 


Fire cannot burn it away, or kill 

(Else I might even endure the fire !); 
Effort or striving of mine were still 

A fruitless labor, a vain desire; . 
Saviour, Thou only canst cleanse and cure; 
Wash me, O Lord, and make me pure. 

Newport, R. I. 
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IS THE BIBLE PROBABLY IN- 
SPIRED. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D. 





I HAVE elsewhere lately, under the title 
“If Revelation, then Inspiration,” submit- 
ted an argument designed to exhibit the 
antecedent probability, which I believe to 
exist aud to exist in a very high degree, 
that any divine revelation would be at- 
tended hy a complementary gift of divine 
inspiration. Ihave now a few considera- 
tions to propose, tending, as I think, to 
establish this general and hypothetical prob- 
ability in the particular and actual case of 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

We shal! perhaps go on more eatisfac- 
torily if we assume a starting-pointat which 
there can be no possible divergence of 
opinion. Let us, accordingly, begin with 
the Bible regarded simply as a phenomenon 
to be accounted for. The existence of the 
Bible is a fact that will not be controverted. 
Being directly patent to the senses, the fact 
dispenses with testimony and excludes 
argument. Here there is no delicate 
balancing of probabilities, with consequent 
chunce of mistake. Here, at least, we abide 
in the region of absolute demonstration. 
A step now in advance. 

The existence of the Bible is a fact, we 
have said; but facts are not suffered long 
to walk abroad among men without being 
challenged to give account of themselves, 
This fact is thus met with a challenge. 
Whence? is the peremptory salutation of 
the principle of Causality; but that sylle- 














ble of interrogation is, of course, the signal 
for an excursion into the domain of probable 
truth. It is so in every case. It always 
has been so. It always will be, until a 
sense shall be bestowed that can immedi- 
ately perceive the causal nerus. 

Positive Philosophy, or Science, con- 
verses or, according to its claim, severely 
interpreted, should converse about things 
strict!y demonstrable. But we have already 
with the question Whence? left the realm 
of strictly demonstrable things. Positive 
Philosophy ascertains nothing respecting 
the Bible except that the Bible exists. 
The quest of its origin must be yielded to 
other hands. And let not Positive Philoso- 
phy impose her method where confessedly 
she can in the end possess no result. 

Our inquisition is for the origin of the 
Bible. Whence is this book? Of men we 
hesitate not to reply. We feel sure of this; 
but we feel sure of it, let us remember, not 
by any means because it is certain. The 
signs which the Bible bears of a human 
origin are strong and our inference is nezt 
to an intuition. The conclusion, in other 
words, is in a high degree probable; yet 
probable only in a high degree. 

But the inquisitive spirit of our equally 
curious though more humble, philosophy— 
the philosophy, that isto say, of the prob- } 
able, as distinguished from the positive—is 
not yet satisfied. Granted that men 
originated the Bible, we now wish to know 
what men. To this question, again, no 
answer absolutely certain can be found, 
We must once more content ourse]lves with 
probable results. Of all possible answers, 
we choose the most probable; that answer 
accept, and show it hospitality, as if it were 
ascertuined truth. It is, indeed, the truth, 
if there be any truth forus here. One after 
another we assign each book of the Bible to 
its reputed author. Thus we admit the 
genuineness of all. As to this point, our in- 
quest is, we will suppose, now done and 
past, and we can henceforth do ncthing 
wiser than to treat our conclusion in every 
respect like truth that has never been im- 
peached or suspected. 

But the Bible is unique among books. Its 
matter must interest us. As history, it has 
for the most part no duplicate, and much 
of this unduplicated history covers a space 
of time about which, with reason, we have 
the greatest curiosity. Can we trust the 
historical information of the Bible? The 
only alternative to trust of the Bible here 
is blank ignorance, utter and hopeless. 
Our wish will naturally be for trust; so let 
our critical sagacity not fail us. We sub- 
ject these interesting ancient records to the 
tests of historical criticism. No canon of 
critical judgment, we are glad to find, will 
discredit the authority of the biblical 
records that would not at the same time cut 
loose from us whole “ continents of his- 
tory.” Is it more probable that these records 
are trustworthy or untrustworthy? Which? 
That they are trustworthy we say. We 
have now confessed their authenticity. Note, 
we may, perhaps, reserve to ourselves some 
points of possible exception; but we accord 
to the biblical documents a general cre- 
dence, as we do to other history. 

Thus much progress we have made 
toward accounting for the Bible. It is the 
work of men, of certain men; and it is not 
fiction, but fact. Is thus much progress 
enough? Have we furnished a sufficient 
account? Does this our genesis for the 
Bible provide place for every circumstance 





observed? Is the principle of Causality 


face to face with the proper theme of this 
paper. 

Examining the contents of Scripture, we 
cannot but notice a range of thought and a 
loftiness of style which, considering the 
age, the nation, the training, the condition, 
and the character, all well ascertained of 
its authors respectively, are extremely sin- 
gular, to say the least, if not inexplicable. 
It would, at any rate, relieve us of con- 
scious embarrassment, in attempting to ac- 
count for the Bible, to light on some new 
and peculiar principle of explanat:on. 
What confronts us here borders on the 
supernatural—a solemn neighborhood. 


Again, there is frequent mention made in 
these pages of fascination of divine rev- 
elations vouchsafed to men. We could dis- 
miss all these professed revelations, along 
with the acknowledged myths of common 
history; but these have a simple dignity, a 
profound significance, a solemn historical 
purpose quite their own. Besides, these 
revelations are so marvelously interwoven 
with the historical narrative that their 
connection with that is vital to ite conti- 
nuity. And they are related with such un- 
conscious simplicity, such sober earnest- 
ness! The writers, instead of being tempt- 
ed into exaggeration or into childieh ex- 
pressions of wonder, like all the legend- 
aries of literature, seem constrained to a 
truthfulness and unaffectedness, if possi- 
ble, more than usually severe, exactly wheo 
they are employed upon these professedly 
supernatural events. And, then, as to those 
myths, those unmistakable myths occur- 
ring in other nominal histories, and alleged 
to give us just occasion for doubting of 
these supernatural relations in the Bible, 
are those confessed. myths absurd? Very 
well, let their absurdity judge them, but 
not attach a groundless suspicion to things 
that do not partake of their absurdity. 
Nay, the very existence and currency of 
supernatural stories, not true, raises a 
presumption in the premises well wor- 
thy of being considered. We shall need to 
find some such narratives true—that is, find 
true some narratives of things supernatural 
—or else provide another method, more 
probable than this of accounting for a most 
multitudinous spawn of falseboods. Until 
that more probable method is proposed we 
have reason and philosophy on our side; 
we who acknowledge that here, as else- 
where, it is truth, no doubt, that has been 
the unintending, the unwilling original of 
falsehood. This once agreed, it is easy to 
distinguish the true. If any divine revela- 
tion has ever been made to men (and that 
there has seems the most probable way of 
explaining the universal tradition), and if 
any reliable report of it has been preserved 
to our day (and such seems the most prob- 
able supposition, since the need of divine 
revelation for the race and the benign dis- 
position of God to satisfy the need would 
alike continue), then that reliable report of 
that divine revelation must be contained in 
the Bible. 

So, then, if our reserved points of possi- 
ble exception to the general credibility of 
the Bible history at first included among 
them the passages recording supernatural 
revelations of truth, these passages are 


| now in part, at least, to be transferred to the 


side of belief and acceptance. Here let us 
pause again fora moment and ponder the 
results thus far additionally obtained. 
Assuming as ascertained, in the manner 
hereinbefore suggested, the genuineness of 














(and it will answer every purpose if only 
such men as the reputed authors, not the 
very men themselves, wrote the books), we 
observed an elevation of tone throughout 
for which, independently of the nature of 
the matter conveyed, there lacked any 
satisfactory mode of accounting on ordin- 
ary principles. Innumerable hints, with 
occasional broad and positive assertions, 
have likewise attracted our notice of some 
mysterious and altogether superpatural in- 
fluence under which the writers guided 
their pens. This idea of a supernatural in- 
fluence affecting the scriptural writers 
might never spontaneously have occurred 
to our minds; but, were we at liberty to 
consider the idea a fact, such a super- 
patural influence would most opportunely 
explain that otherwise utterly unexplained 
riddle, the solitary majesty of Scripture. 
But is there any independent and addi- 
tional reason for admitting the claim of iu- 
spiration? Is such a reason (the tone of ele- 
vation; authority, and majesty being now 


‘put outof account) discernible in the con- 


fessedly supernatural character of some of 
the things contained in Scripture? Might 
we reasonably expect thata gift of divine 
inspiration would seal and perpetuate the 
giving of divine revelations? A question 
that is answered, so it scems to me, when it 
isasked, A strong antecedent probability 
thus, presumptively, at least, appears on 
behalf of inspiration. 

There is barely a single consideration—a 
consideration, however, very important in 
the history of the controversy—that, by pos- 
sibility, may justly be beld to invaliduate 
this antecedent probability lying in favor 
of divine inspiration for the Bible. This 
single counter-consideration I reserve to be 
examined in a separate paper. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 








Tre inquiries contained in the present 
paper were originally set on foot io order 
to ascertain, if possible, how far divorce or 
a loose syetem of divorce is connected with 
crimes committed against purity and chas- 
tity. It was not difficult, in the course of 
our examinations, to come to the conclu- 
sion that divorce has no separate and inde- 
pendent existence or frequency; but that 
all the terrible sins against chastity which 
exist in so-called Christian lands—such as 
seduction, prostitution, concubinage, adul- 
tery, abortion, neglect of maternal duty 
and exposure of infants, infanticide, with 
other nameless sins, and the diseases and 
early deaths of multitudes of children—all 
come from the same root. One or another 
of the evils of impurity may be wanting in 
one country and bea standing piague in 
another; but they all will appear some- 
where in an unbelieving and atheistical 
age. They cannot be absent even in the 
highest state of civilization, such as it has 
been hitherto in the history of the world. 
When society looses its faith in God and in 
a degree its morals it becomes enervated 
and no longer able to enjoy simple, natural 
pleasures. It craves the unnatural, the ex- 
citing, the lawless freedom from restraint; 
and this craving eeems to run throygh ali 
enjoymente of an earthly sort. Thus it 
happens that within a hundred years the 
crimes and forbidder enjoyments of a nation 
in one or another direction may become 
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once was looked on with disapproval is now 
taken for a matter of course; what once ex- 
cited horror is now a respectable sin, The 
early Romans had few divorces for some 
centuries of the state’s existence; but it 
would be hard to find a leading man of the 
last half century before the empire who 
had not repudiated at least one wife. The 
Romans, when they conquered Greece, de- 
spised the effeminate and false life of the 
degenerate Greeks. Ere long the more in- 
famous of peculiarly Greek sins became 
rife among the Romans and matter of satire 
for poets. 

We say, then, that in a corrupt civiliza- 
tiou—that is, in one where the moral and re- 
ligious sense is blunted—there will be a great 
increase of divorce, or of some otber evil, 
which will show that the old sanctity of 
marriage and of the family has to a great 
extent faded away or has faded away in 
certain strata of society. The radical evil 
is in all cases the decay of religious faith. 
The evil that appears on the surface will 
vary in different nations and under different 
forms of social life. 

Compare, by way of proof, the state of 
things in France and in the United States. 
In France there is no divorce at present 
known to the law allowing of remarriage. 
The only separation is one a mensa et toro. 
But there is no lack of concubinage, which 
seems to be a relation almost as respectable, 
although not as legal, as the same relation 
uoder Roman law, from Augustus ouward, 
There is again in France little or no cbild- 
murder, for the plain reason that illegiti- 
mute children can be sent to foundling 
hospitals. In the United States, on the 
other hand, from the granting of divorce for 
adultery and disertion the New England 
states aud many others went on to grant it 
with great freedom, so as far to exceed the 
ratio of separations to marriages in France 
or avy country in Europe. And as for 
destruction of the fruit of the -womb, 
abortion is believed to be not uncommon in 
parte of our Onion, although it is an evil not 
known until quile recent times, And, again, 
in a great part of Europe marriages are 
fewer, owing primarily to the increased 
difficulties of maintsining a family, and 
probably also to a disinclivation on the part 
of many men to exchange vaga venus for 
strict wedlock; or, in other words, the 
honor ion which murriage is beld has, at 
least ju a measure, departed. Among us in 
the United States marriages are also becom- 
ing fewer in proportion to the population; 
but whether as yet any cause save the 
greater expensiveness of living and the 
higher style at which women aim 
who have not the means of reach- 
jog their standard remains to be seen. 
I do not believe that, as yet, the other cause, 
distaste for married life, is an appreciable 
element, affecting our statistics us far as 
they are affected.* But conditions of so- 
ciety, which as yet exercise but little pres- 
sure, must, in all probability, act ere long 
with increasing force. And in an age which 
is casting off old beliefs and old restraints 
of religion there may appear by and 
by a prevalence of abortion or of cbild- 
murder which would be frightful, com- 
pared with the incipient evils of the pres- 
ent time. 

The ancients held the child to be the 
parent’s property to kill or to save alive; so 
that the poor or the seduced might, with- 
out especial wickedness, expose or sell or 
destroy the new-born babe. This heathen 
practice, defended even by _philoso- 
phers, reappears under Christianity or, 
rather, never left the world entirely. 
The feeling of humanity awakened 
by a gospel of love and self-denial 
tried to oppose this borrible cruelty, which 
did not often occur among the Jews, if we 
may judge from the fact that the law says 
nothing either of murdering children or 
parents, except when children were sacri- 
ficed or passed through the fire in hoaor of 
Moloch, ‘‘ horrid king.” But no religious 
rite has had the slightest ivfluence in in- 
creasing the exposures and child-murders 
of Christian countries. Religion and law 
have condemned them. The instances 
uave been individual, concealed as far as 
possible; and the exposures of helpless in- 
fants led to public institutions for their 
reception, But these foundling hospitals 
only increased the evils they were intended 


* Compare Kir. CG. D. Wright's statistics of labor in 
Massachusetts for 1880, p. 284 





to prevent, only took away that sting of 
conscience which a miserable mother en- 
dured before, and took away also one 
motive from unmarried women for resist- 
ing solicitations to crime, 

We are not intending to give the history 
of these institutions, but only to give an 
idea by some statistics of what thoy show, 
as well as conceal, of the profligacy of cities 
in Europe. With this feature (which, if we 
are not misinformed, alike belongs to Eu- 
rope and to China) we shall connect that of 
prostitution and concubinage. 

There are traces of relief having been sup- 
plied to expose children as early as the 
seventh and eighth centuries in Christian- 
ized laads; but this form of charity had be- 
come more important under Louis XIII 
(1610—1643), owing especially to the zeal of 
Vincent de Paul. A great increase of 
foundlings followed the use of the tour, as 
the French, or, as the Germans call it, the 
Drehlade, that is, the revolving boz, io which 
the exposed infant can be laid, outside of the 
building, and by aturn of machinery brought 
inside, without knowing who has put it 
there. This assurance of concealment mul- 
tiplied the number of the exposed, until the 
turning-boxes were removed from some 
hospitals. The experience of such a re- 
moval in France in the year 1833 is striking. 
In 1832 the foundlings newly received were 
85,000 (omitting the three figures on the 
righthand). In 1833 the number of new 
infants received became 33,000; in 1834, 
81,000; in 1837 and 1838, about 26,000; and 
the sum of all in the hospitals fell from 
164,000 in 1833 to 124,000 in 1838. The 
same thing happened in other countries 
when the means of depositing children in 
foundling hospitals were made more difil- 
cult. Thus we find it said by an approved 
writer that in Dublin, where there was such 
an hospital, with a revolving box, the num- 
ber of exposures had risen to 2,246, an- 
nually, it would seem from the statement 
which we make use of. In Parliament 
the box was ordered to be removed in 1826 
and the numbers fell to 480. 

At first the children were to a great ex- 
tent of illegitimate birth. One of the worst 
features of the system was that it not only 
laid a strong temptation before seducers 
and their victims, but led mothers who 
were too poor or too self-indulgent to sup- 
port their children to make use of the 
same facilities which were open for chil- 
dren born in sin and shame. This practice 
of abandoning infants born by mothers in 
lawful wedlock has grown in the course of 
time to a frightful extent, so that the num- 
ber of exposed legitimate children greatly 
exceeds, in some countries, those of the 
other description. 

We give a table taken from V. Oettin- 
gen’s ‘‘ Moralatatisik” (ed. 2) showing the 
number of hospitals and boxes in several 
countries, with the ratio of illegitimate 
children to foundlings: 


Foundling Ratio, 

Countries, Hospitals. Bowes, as above. 
Belgium........ 7 5 1 to 0.68 
Austria......... 86 2 1“ 0.80 
BPAER...ccoccce ce 49 47 1“ 147 
re 101 64 1“ 169 
Portugal... 21 a1 1“ 2.03 
Sicily....... 16 16 1“ 318 
Tuscany... 7 7 1“ 5.93 
Sardinia......... 83 82 1“ 6.09 


The statement in regard to France was 
compiled after the hospitals and boxes had 
been considerably reduced. On the table 
we may remark: 1, That the lower coun- 
tries in the series show from three to six 
times as many foundlings as illegitimates. 
Does not this show a crime as frightful as 
any other—that mothers expose their chil- 
dren either because they do not want the 
care of them or that the children them- 
selves are bornin adultery? A fact looking 
in the same direction is the number of 
exposures in Milan between 1780 and 1850, 
iu series of ten years. 


80,973 
+ eee 87, 637 
+++ 30,436 





The percentage of unlawful births at 
Milan is said to be very small. The expla- 
nation involves the vast corruption of many 
married women or their unnatural willing- 
ness to free themselves of family cares. 
The spread of either ruins the family; the 
latter almost as much as the former. 

The care of the poor children entrusted 
to the foundling hospitals may be very 
good; but the fact is that great mortality 
prevails among them—just what we should 





expect from their circumstances ‘before 


birth and after birth, and, in fact, just 
what the testimony of Nature ought to be 
in favor of the law of God and the purity 
of the family, when it is invaded. In 
France for thirty years from 1824, in series 
of five years, there bave died 69 per cent. 
anoually of the newly-received foundlings 
(1824—1828), and so on 58, 60, 61, 53, 47. 
The same great mortality appears in 
tables giving the deaths of stillborn legit- 
imate and illegitimate children in France: 


The following table for Prussia shows the 
ratio of still-born infants of both classes: 


tape 373 8.10 

Quetelet, between 1851 and 1860, investi- 
gated this law, if so it may be called. 
Among other things, be divides the still- 
born into three classes—those who die be- 
fore delivery, those during, and those im- 
mediately after it. ‘‘In each one of the 
three classes the percentage of illegitimate 
children was greater than the general rate 
of children dying at birth would lead one 
to expect.” 

The same law appears from the statistics 


of some German countries, Thus there 
were: 

Still-_Born Legitimate Infants. Of Illegitimate. 
In (1836—7) Bavaria ....... 3.05 percent. 8.21 percent. 
In (1830—55) Baden......... 8.28 do. 4.00 do. 
In (1312—22) Wurtemburg..3.70 do. 4.50 do. 
Im (1855) Hanover.......... 8.77 do. 441 do. 
In (1855) Prussia............ 8.81 do. 5.62 do. 


We add herea table of the average of 
foundlings remaining in the hospitals for 
every five years from 1824 to 1853, with the 
average of those annually received, and of 
the whole number at the end of the five 
years, and of the annual average of deaths 
in each of the same periods: 


Average 
Remaining Newly Sumof Annual 


1840-63....100,568 27,049 + =—«'197,608 +~—:12,578 

It will be seen that the numbers are 
slowly and regularly diminishing. 

We close this paper with a comparison of 
some of the principal states of Europe in 
regard to the number of illegitimate births. 
The comparisons, however, are not entirely 
faithful representations of comparative 
morality, for in some countries the still- 
born illegitimates are not counted in, and, 
moreover, these, as we have seen, bear a 
greater ratio to those which survive among 
the unlawful than among the lawful births. 

In France of every 100 children born the 
following percentage was illegitimate: 


In Ri 
In 182 
In 183 
In 


















































The proportion of illegitimate births be- 
tween cities and rural districts is said to be 
15.13 and 4.24. 

In France the number of illegitimates is 
pretty steady, notwithstanding the times. 
Thus: 

In 1844......78,961\In 1849.....75,859) ¥. 
oe reemeee OR a ST 

The following table from V. Oettingen’s 
“ Moralstatistik”” is valuable both because it 
extends the comparison between a number 
of countries and because it compares to- 
gether two periods of five years each— 
1845—50 and 1855—60. The matter com- 
pared is the number of illegitimates ina 
hundred births: 


ears after the 
“Revolution 
of 1848, 


1845—50. 1865—70. 1845—60. 1865—70. 
varia...... 20. 5 19.30 | Belgium..... 81 72 
Saxony ...... 14. 8 15. 1| France....... 74 76 
Wirtem 11. 8 15. 7 | Pruseia...... &3 
Denmark ....11. 4 10. 8| England..... 7 6.3 
Austria...... 11.85 14. 7| Nesherlands48 a 
Scotland,.... 9.8 ¥. 6 | Spain........ = 5.8 
Norway...... 8. 3 9. 2) Ktaly........ 50 = 
Sweden...... & 8 0. 8| Sar wn _ 








The percentage in Prussia for 1860—1864 
is made on another table to be 8.40 illegiti- 
mate out of a hundred born in the Lutberan 
or Evangelical Church; among the Catho- 
lics, 6.52. Probably all who belong to no 
religion are counted with the Established 
Church. 

In Cadet’s ‘‘ Marriage” (pp. 36, 87) may 
be found a table for the years 1841—1867, in- 
cluding the still-born of both legitimatesand 
illegitimates, It gives the ratio of the ille- 
giiimates to the number of legitimates. The 
whole number of the latter, 24,274,512; of 
the former,1,928,587; of the still-born legiti- 
mate births, 925,991; of the still-born ille 





gitimiate bieths, 147,598. The ratio of the 
illegitimates to the legitimates is 1 to 12.70; 
of the still-born of each, 1 to 6.23; or, ia 
other words, more than twice as gréat a 
mortality among the illegitimates as among 
the others. Comprising those that survived 
and those that died 25,200,508 legitimates, 
2,077,185 illegitimates, and the final ratio is 
1 legitimate to 12.16 of the others, or nearly 
7.9 per cent. 

For the United States we have no data 
with which to compare these results, except 
those furnished by the State of Connecticut, 
where for eleven years the total births 
(not counting the still-born) were 151,051 
and the illegitimate ones 1,444, or 131 per 
anpum. Of a bundred the legitimates make 
99.04 and the others 0.96. This shows a 
vastly better moral condition in this respect 
than any part of Europe. 

New Havex, Corn. 





BELIEVING AND HAVING. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


“ HE that elieveth on me hath everlasting 
life.” So said our Lord, and, as his words 
are living and contemporaneous, and not 
dead and past, they hold the solution of 
eternal life in them now. This statement, 
like many others of our Lord’s, is so simple 
in its form and meaning that it is mostly 
overlooked in the search after some more 
intricate and difficult condition of life. 
It seems to be a characteristic of the human 
mind to love and seek after difficulties, at 
least, when the soul is on a search after God. 
An inquirer said to me, not long ago: “‘ But, 
surely, it does not mean just what it says, 
for*that would make the possession of 
eternal life the simplest and easiest thing in 
the world.” ‘‘ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ that is 
just the truth. Nothing can be more sim- 
ple and easy than to take a gift, and the 
gift of God és eternal life.” My first canon 
for the interpretation of God’s Word is that 
it means what it says. Man often says what 
he does not mean, but God always means 
what He says. I never look fora hidden 
meaning when there is an obvious one on 
the face of the Scripture. Now let us look 
at the simple saying of Christ a little. 

What does our Lord mean by believing? 
I will try and answer this, first, by way of 
definition, and, second, by way of illustra- 
tion. When our Lord said “ believe,” he 
meant just what you would have meant, if 
you had said it with reference to yourself 
concerning anythiog that was in your pow- 
er to bestow. In everyday matters we 
never stop to ask ourselves What does faith 
mean? and then proceed to analyze it; but 
we just know what it means, and, if the 
warrant for faith—i.e., the word or promise 
of another—is sufficient and the object 
worthy our desire, we just believe und the 
transaction is complete. But, when God 
speaks and offers us the wealth of bis grace, 
we adopt a different method, become meta- 
physical at once, and put the simple, every- 
day act of faith on the rack of analysis, to 
find out in what it consists. Now, an oper- 
ative or practical faith is an action of the 
mind and its activity depends upon its ob- 
ject. Ifthe statement or proposition made 
to you is of no consequence, or does not 
affect or interest you, your. faith in the 
statement is mere credence; you are not 
aroused to any activity. But, if the object 
of faith is one that concerns you, you are 
aroused to determination and action. If it 
is a matter that affects your temporal inter- 
ests, you act on that sphere. If it is a mat- 
ter that touches your affections, emotion is 
stirred. If it affects your eternal welfare, 
as in this case, and you believe it, there 
faith arouses your religious nature. This 
is why, in matters pertaining to God, we 
are said to believe with the beart, because 
the heart is supposed to be the seat of the 
religious nature; and this is why Christians 
or believers talk so much about feeling. 
But faith and feeling are not one and the 
same thing. A man hears the strains of 
sweet music and he experiences a sensation 
of pleasure; but the sensation that follows 
the hearing is not the same as hearing, the 
sensation waits on the hearing. And so of 
faith aud feeling. A man believes the 
Word of God concerning salvation in 
Christ, and he feels peaceful or glad; but 
the feeling is not the faith and must not 
be confounded with it, any more than thun- 
der should be confounded with lightning. 
Iwill go further, and say that, as we often 
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seo lightning and Acar no thunder, so it is 
possible to believe saving]y on Jesus Christ 
and have no feeling, at least, not be con- 
scious of it. 

Now, by way of illustration. In the 
numerous cases of physical healing left on 
record in the New Testament we find that 
faith in the Lord’s willingness and ability 
to heal set the whole mau moving toward 
Christ. It was the faith of the lepers, the 
blind man, the devil-possessed men, etc. 
that brought them to Christ. Now, we will 
for a moment suppose that the soul—that 
inner man that needs God’s healing—is pos- 
sessed of organs and senses corresponding 
in all particulars to those of the body. And, 
indeed, who shall say that the body, with all 
its senses and organs, is any'hing more than 
acontrivance of God to enable the soul to 
express itself? Was not this the prime 
reason for the incarnation, that God, who is 
a spirit, might reveal Himself to man? 
This, at least, seems to be assumed by the 
Scriptures in addressing men. Consider 
these things, then, by way of illustration: 

1. Faith (or the ability to believe) is the 
soul’s ear, against which the words of God 
and Christ are directed. “ Hear and your 
soul shall live” (Is. lv, 8). ‘* He that hear- 
eth my words and believeth hath everlast- 
ing life’ (John v, 24). Now, such words 
must be addressed to a faculty or sense 
lying deeper than that of the bodily organ, 
else they can have no meaning to us now, 
and so of all other such words. 

2. Faith is the soul’s feet, by which we 
come toChrist. ‘‘ Come unto me.” Surely, 
not with the body, forthat we can’t donow; 
and, besides, it is not bodily need or life for 
the body that we want or seek. How then 
are we tocome? The woman came about 
her child, another abouft her issue of blood. 
One ruler came about his son, another akout 
his daughter. The prodigal came about 
bread for his famishing body. These all 
came by faith—their faith found its ex- 
pressiun in the outward act of coming; 
but the mind had determined the act and 
had long outrun the body. So the soul’s 
feet are much more fleet than those of the 
body and accomplish its journey the 
moment it determines to go. 

8. It is the soul’s eye. ‘Sirs, we would 
see Jesus,” said the Greeks to Philip. ‘*Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” said John the 
Baptist. ‘‘ Look unto me,” says Jehovah. 
‘*Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
crucified,” said Paul to the Gallatians. But 
these areall soul looks. Now, faith never 
looks at itself, but at God in Christ. And 
what a sight it sees. Not only God incar- 
nate, und dying for us, and alive again from 
the dead; but bearing and putting away our 
sins in His own body on the tree. What 
asight forasinner! We would not 


——"“ hide our blushing face 
When His dear cross appears”; 


but with unveiled face beholding (in 
Him), as in a, mirror, the glory of God, are 
changed into His image. 

4. Faith is the soul’s hand, by which we 
touch Him as the woman did who came be- 
hind in the press (Mark vj; and who shall 
say it was not the woman’s faith that 
moved forth her hand to touch Christ, 
rather than her hand, which He felt in dis- 
tinction from the rude “ thronging” by all 
the people. It is the band by which we re- 
ceive the outstretched gift of eternal life 
(Jno. i, 11; Rom. vi, 28). 

5. Fuith is the soul’s lips, by which we 
confess Him as our Saviour. “ Open thou 
my lips, that my mouth shall speak forth 
Thy praise.” With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation (Ps. lili; Rom. x); 
but how shall lips confess or praise until 
the soul hath bidden them to that office? 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord.” 

6. Faith is the soul’s palate, by which we 
taste His preciousvess. ‘*Taste and see 
that the Lord is good” (Ps. xxxiv, 8). ‘‘If 
80 be that ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious” (I Pet. ii, 2). 

7. Faith is the soul’s mouth, by which we 
eat His word and feed upon His broken 
body. “Thy words were found and I did 
eat them” (Jer. xv, 16). ‘‘ Eat, O friends, 
yea, drink abundantly oh beloved ” (Cant. 
v,1). ‘‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood hath eternal life” (John vi, 
64—56) - 


Now, Christ may be and is received by 
any one of these seven acts of the soul; for 
every act of faith toward Him’ is' » saving 
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“hearing,” “‘ coming,” “‘ seelog,” “‘ réceiv- 
ing,” “confessing,” “tasting,” and “‘eat- 
ing” will be as familiar in the Christian life 
as their corresponding acts in the body are 
familiar in natura) life. 

“He that believeth on me bath everlast- 
ing life.” My soul, what agift is this! What 
a boou from God! With what shall we com- 
pare it? God’s life in the soul! Christ 
living in us the hope of glory! Deliverance 
from sin and already victor over death! 

And the believer hath it; not shall have 
it. ‘‘ The present tense of salvation,” some 
one has said. How is this? Faith is not 
only the condition of life, but it is the sign 
of life; for a dead man cannot “hear,” 
**come,” ‘‘see,” ‘‘ take,” ‘‘ confess,” ‘‘ taste” 
and ‘‘eat.” He that believeth on me, there- 
fore, hath everlasting life. 

Thus we see how the ‘‘ Word of God, 
living and full of energy,” bealsthe spiritual 
powers that enable men to come to Christ. 
“Take up thy bed and go into thine house” 
was the word of Christ to a man whose 
physical powers of locomotion were dead. 
The faith-creating word, mixed with the 
faith-hearing soul, sent him forth every whit 
whole. 

If, therefore, you believe, you have ever- 
lasting life. Precious truth for dying men! 
Brooxiyns, L. L 
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THE MEMORIAL SERVICES OF PRESI- 
DENT GARFIELD, IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
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NeEvER was the memory of any other 
American marked in a single year by three 
great dramatic days, which in themselves 
make history, as bas been that of James 
Abram Garfield. One must live at the Cap- 
ital and have witnessed them all to realize 
what they have been even as great human 
spectacles. Words were all too peer to 
ever paint adequately the pageant of March 
4th, 1881, when, with the whole city 
blossoming in banners, a solid mass of 
human beings stretched from the eastern 
front of the Capitol for four blocks distant, 
while on the other side of the Capitol the 
streets were lined tier on tier to the house- 
tops with human beings. Early and late 
the shouts of all these people, coming from 
every state in the Union, rent the air for 
James A. Garfield. Less than seven lit- 
tie months, and once more the people 
stretched this time from the center of 
the rotunda past its eastern portico, far 
out, blocks on blocks. Again they had 
come to do honor to James A. Garfield; 
but of the strong, radiant man what a pite- 
ous fragment was left to receive their hom- 
age! Who may measure the awful distance 
which laid between the newly-made Presi- 
dent on the fourth of March and the mur- 
dered President who in the silenceof death 
received his friends in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, September 20th? 

To-day, February 27th, another grand 
assembly gathered at the Capitol to honor 
the murdered President. And what a day 
has baptized with its balm his last official 
obsequies! All silver and azure, with not 
a fleck on the sky, not a chill in the atmos- 
phere; the maples bourgeoning in delicate 
Winter bloom; the grass wearing its first 
flush of green; the crocuses fringing with 
early purple and gold the great outer vases 
of the Capitol; the Mighty Mother’s dawn- 
ing life and expectancy everywhere, filling 
every bud, thrilling every nerve in Nature— 
such a day, on the final verge of Winter, 
has laid its charm and inspiration and bless- 
ing on Garficld’s last great day at the Capi- 
tol. 

At an early hour everything about the 
Capitol indicated an approaching event, 
yet with a difference from that which marks 
the ordinary ‘‘field-day.” The wonted 
throng was wissing from rotunda, corridor, 
and stair. Guards at each outer door ex- 
cluded the multitude. Only ticket-holders 
were allowed to pass and tickets had been 
limited to the capacity of the galleries. 
The Capitol doors were opened at ten 
o’clock A. M., and by ten minutes after ten 
every seat was occupied. While it is true 
that po more tickets bad been issued than 
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kindness and untiring efforts of Sergeant- 
at-Arms Hooker made them greatly less 
than they must otherwise have been. No 
lady was left out in the cold, hopelessly and 
interrogatingly gazing upon the official 
ticket which had proved to her less than 
a legal tender, if she could in any way be 
provided for by this amiable gentleman. 
As result, notwithstanding the flat that had 
gone forth, a few feminine bonnets were 
visible amid the bare and shining heads of 
the dignitaries below. 

Neither flowers nor crape were anywhere 
visible in the House. The one object 
which indicated the character of the occa- 
sion was a life-size, full-length portrait of 
Garfield, behind the Speaker’s desk. To 
one used to seeing Garfield on the floor of 
the House it seemed, indeed, the reflection 
of his very self. It gave the exact pose of 
Garfield when in the act of delivering a 
speech. ‘The head, in a strong light, is re- 
lieved by a dark velvet curtain. In one 
band he holds a roll of manuscript, while 
the other rests lightly on the back of a 
chair, whose covering of dark-green plush 
is made to contrast with a background of 
deep red, 

By eleven o’clock the members of the 
House of Representatives had taken their 
seats in silence, while the equally silent 
galleries above them were massed with 
women, in rich but dark attire. The plumes, 
the flowers, the gay robes and mantles of 
the usual Capitolian occasion were con- 
spicuously absent. The maguificeut strains 
of the Marine Band came through the open 
doors below from the Speaker’s Room. In 
the President’s Gallery sat Mrs. Blaine, Miss 
Dodge (“Gail Hamilton”), Mrs. Frelinghuy- 
sen, Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. 
Field, Mrs. Bradley, Mrs. Dudley, George 
William Ourtis, Chester A. Arthur, Jr., 
Private Secretary Phillips, and many 
others. In the Diplomatic Gallery were 
Mrs. and Miss Preston, wife and daughter 
of the Hayti minister; Viscountess and 
Signora Noguetras, wife and daughter of 
the Portuguese minister; Miss West, 
daughter of the English minister; Countess 
Lewenbaupt, wife of the Swedish minister; 
Miss Allen, daughter of the Hawaiian min- 
ister; Mme. Outrey, wife of the French 
minister; Mme. Barca, wife of the Spanish 
minister; Miss Barca, daughter of the 
Spanish minister; Major and Miss Her- 
schell, of England; Mme. Bille, wife of the 
Danjsh minister; Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
United States chargé d’affairs to Roumuania, 
and Mrs. Schuyler; Mrs. and Miss Bartlett, 
wife and daughter of the secretary of the 
Chinese legation;and Henry James, Junior, 
the Anglicized American writer of clever 
novels. 

At half past eleven o’clock Gens, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Hancock, Howard, and 
Meigs and, Admirals Ammen, Rogers, and 
Rodgers entered ut the north door of the 
chamber and were assigned seats to the left 
of the Speaker’s desk, and a few moments 
later the members of the diplomatic corps, 
in full regalia, were ushered in, headed by 
the Hawaiian minister, as dean of the corps. 
The Turkish minister, Aristarchi Bey, led 
the procession, which presented a gorgeous 
appearance. He was followed by Ministers 
West, Allen, Senor Martinez, Sefior Zama- 
cona, Count Lewenbaupt, Baron de Fava, 
Viscount Nogueiras, Sefior Don Barca, M. 
Outrey, and others of the corps, the Chinese 
legation coming in last. Their glittering 
costumes only served to throw into stronger 
relief the dark attire of the members of 
Congress, who sat immediately behind 
them. The Supreme Court of the District, 
headed by Marshal Henry, were the next 
arrivals. Drs, Bliss and Reyburn were also 
in attendance. 

At twelve o’clock the Speaker’s gavel 
called the House to order. The chaplain 
opened it by offering prayer, when the 
Speaker said: 

“This day has been dedicated by the 
action of the two houses of Congress to 
services in commemoration of the life and 
death of James Abram Garfie)d, late Presi- 
dent of the United States. This House is 
now assembled and ready to perform its 
part.” 

At 12:30 o’clock the central door opened, 
and the marshal, advancing, announced the 
Senate of the United States, who, two by 
two, filed in and seated themselves in a 
body. ~ 
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Justice and Associate Justices of the United - 
States, who entered, in their long black 
robes of office, and took their places at the 
right of the Speaker’s desk, in line with the 
foreign legations, whose superb costumes— 
gold lace, scarlet fezes, and jeweled orders— 
showed in vivid contrast to the dafk-robed 
brethren of the Bench. The next announce- 
ment was ‘‘ The President of the United 
Stutes,” who, followed by his Cabinet, en- 
tered on the arm of Senator Sherman, who 
represented the committee of arrangements. 
The vast assembly arose upon his entrance, 
with a murmur of applause. He was 
dressed in deep mourning and took 
the seat opposile the desk, Beside 
him was seated Cyrus W. Field, of New 
York, who perhaps more than any other 
man there was the personal representative 
of Mrs. Garfield. Next him sat Washing- 
ton’s most honored and beloved citizen, W. 
W. Corcoran; and next to him, equally 
honored and beloved, though a citizen of 
the world, George Bancroft, the eulogist 
on @ like occasion of President Lincoln. 
On the other side of the aisle, reaching out 
to the gold-decked generals of the Army, 
sat the President’s Cabivet, led by three 
very handsome and distinguished-looking 
men—the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War. 
Secretary Lincoln settled deep down in his 
chair, as if he were tired; Secretary Folger 
sat up erect and stately; Secretary Freling- 
huysen grappled his kid gloves and leaned 
back with his usual elegance. General 
Meigs leaned his hand on the hilt of his 
sword; while General Sherman threw 
his across his knees and looked bored, as 
he always does when he must sit still. 
Little General Sheridan was almost lost 
sight of between his bigger brethren; Gen- 
eral Hancock towered up like a mighty, 
moveless statue, decorated with gold epau- 
lets; while General Howard looked younger 
than any of them. The scarlet fez of 
Aristarchi Bey; the tri-colored, rainbow- 
tinted sash of M. Martinez; the purple robe 
and crimson-buttoned cap of the Chinese 
minister—all' made glowing spots of color 
on the dark mass below, while the gold- 
covered breast, glittering with jewel-set 
medals, of Hon. Sackville West, British 
minister, made him look more like the 
representative of a British sun than of the 
British lion. 

A large delegation from the Ohio Legis- 
lature shared the seats of the members of 
the House. Among the ex-senators was 
Gen. Clingman, of North Osrolina; ex- 
Senators Bruce, Boutwell, and Creswell. 
Outside of the bar of the House were Dis- 
trict Commissioners Dent and Morgan, Fred 
Douglass, Treasurer Gilfillan, Assistant- 
Secretary Bell, ex-Minister Schenck, Com- 
missioner Raum, Supervising . Inspector- 
General Dumont, the late President’s 
assistant private secretary, Maj. Pruden, 
Assistant Postmasters General Elmer and 
Hazen, and others; Gen. Schenck; Govs. 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania; Foster, of Ohio; 
Hamilton, of Maryland; Bigelow, of Con- 
necticut; and Adj.-Gen. Harmine, of Con- 
necticut. : 

As one heard successively the calls of 
the high official bodies—*‘ the Senate of the 
United States,” “the Supreme Court of 
the United States,” the ‘‘ President of the 
United States”—and the vast audience arose 
to receive them, one received s just im- 
pression of the official and personal dignity 
of the occasion. No land on earth could 
have: gathered within an equal space so 
many persons officially great, with the 
larger number representing the highest and 
the best of human intelligence. One bad not 
to look back many years to the time when 
James A. Garfield, modestly busy at his desk, 
would have deemed it beyond the reach of 
mortal possibility that ever within that 
chamber such an sssembly would have 
gathered to do honor‘to his memory. 

The last announcement was that of the 
orator of the day, the Hon. James G: Blaine, 
who, on the arm of Senator Sherman, ac- 
companied by Mr. William E. Chandler 
and ex-Delegate Elkins, was greeted by ap- 
plause as he was escorted to the Olerk’s 
desk. 

A second prayer was offered by the 
Chaplain of the House, F. D. Power, who, 
I believe, was also President Garfield's 
Washington pastor. 





As a rule, conscientious scruples have 
kept me from quoting public prayers for 
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public print. The reverential, direct sim. 
plicity of this one enables me to make it ap 
exception in giving you some of its first and 
its closi: g pa:agraph: 

* We bear, during this memoria! service, 
our Father, before Thee, on our hearts his 
luved ones with whom we weep. Sustain, 
we beseech ‘Thee, the mother who bore 
him, May the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding be the strength and the 
crown of her spirit. Be very merciful to 
the wife in her present separation from the 
busbund of ber youth. May she rest in 
God, and may she find such sympathy io 
her God and Suviour that the world cannot 
take away. Be a father to the children 
pow fxtherless, and may they imitate the 
virtues of their illustrious parcut, 

“Kem mber Thy servant before Thee, 
the Presivent of the United States, Pre- 
serve him from evil influences and evil 
men. May truth rest upon his brow and 
upon his lips, justice in his hands, and 
grace in his heart. Bless this anwu-t assem- 
bly, our magistrates and judges, our Army 
and Navy, our schools and churches, our 
whole land, and #!1 the inh«bitants thereof. 

**May we keep alive in us the faith and 
virtue of those who have passed before. 
Give peace in our land. Make religion and 
rghieousncess, truth and justice, knowledge 
and freedom abound everywhere. Mav 
Thy name be gloritied and Thy kingdom 
rule over us from sen to ara, 

**Weask it all reverently, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

At the close of the prayer President 
Davis said: ‘This day is dedicated by 
Congress for memorial of the late President 
of the United States, James A. Garfield. I 
present to you the Hlon. James G. Blaine, 
who bas been fitly chosen as the orator for 
this historical occasion.” Whereupon Mr. 
Blaine arose, and, turning, bowed first to the 
President of the Senate and then to the vast 
assembly, nud begun his memorable eulogy 
to the memory of his dead but immortalized 
friend. Hlowever personal facts in the life 
of Mr. Blaine deserve to be criticised, no 
one has ever questioned his great intelli 
gence. This never shone more cleatly or 
more fortunutely than it did in his oration 
to-day. Nor was it anywhere more appuar- 
ent than it was in the unexceptionable taste 
which marked from beginning to end the 
whole production, It was more remark- 
able tin what it suggested yet left unsaid 
than in anything it seid, though what it 
gnid was fit and wisely chosen. When one 
considers the aggressiveness of Mr. Llnine’s 
temperament, the impetuosity of his tem- 
per, and his powerful sel!-consciousness, 
one cau measure the more accurately ia this 
speech that “sublime suppression of him- 
sclf” which Tennyson so lauds in his 
* Dedication of the Idyls of the Blameless 
Prince.” 

Mr. Blaine has performed with excep- 
tional excellence a tusk as dificuit as it was 
delicate. While he lifted to the name of 
bis friend an enduring monument, he did it 
with no deflection of taunt or of aspersion 
to the living, which would bave marred its 
symmetry, if it had not destroyed forever 
the ylory of its record. 

Perhaps in the whole oration no state- 
ment was #O conspicuously true as that 
whieh summed up Garficl!’s career of suc- 
cess in the Llouse of Representatives. He 
suid: 

*The great measure of Garficld’s fame 
was filled by his service in the House of 
Representatives, 

* There is no test of a man’s ability in 
any depurtment of public life more severe 
than service in the Llouse of Representa- 
tives; there ix no place where so little def- 
erence is puid to reputation previously 
acquired or to eminence won Outside; no 
piace where so little consideration is shown 
for the feelings or the failures of beginners, 
What a man gains in the House he guins by 
sheer force of his own character, and, if he 
loses and falls back, he must expect no 
mercy nud will receive no sympathy, It is 
a field in which the survival of the strong- 
est is the recognized rule and where no 
pretense cnn deceive und no glamor can 
mislead, The rexl man is discovered, his 
worth is impartially weighed, bis rank is 
irreversibly decree 4, 

** With possibly a vingle exception, Gar- 
field was the youngest member in the House 
when he entered ind was but seven years 
from his college graduation; but he had not 
been in his seat sixty days before his ability 
was recognized an: his place conceded.” 

Mr. Blaine had not trained himself all 
Winter for this great occasion in vain. 
From his first utter:nce it was perfectly 
evident that he held himself by an un- 
yielding rein; that there would be no vehe- 
mence, no outburst, no emotional display 
of any sort. This untemperamental triumph, 
sounlike the natural man, was in itself 
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enough to fix the attention of every listener 
who knew him. The attention of the great 
audience, fixed without, became intense 
when Mr. Blaine approached the fateful 
struggle of lust Spring. Then it was chat 
he ssid most in what he left unsaid and 
and yet to every mind suggested. A man 
of less subtie perception, of less pungent 
intelligence, with the best of intentions 
would here have made his mistake. Instead, 
with all he left unsaid, in what he said he 
uttered a half truth, which, doubtless, he be- 
lieved to be wholly true, if not the whole 
truth; for, no matter how clear-visioned, 
how astute a man may be, he cannot speak 
wholly outside of himself. His words take 
their deepest root in his own preju:lices, in 
his own beliefs, in that which is intrinsic- 
ally himself. One who chances to know 
many of the inner workiugs of the strug- 
gle of lu+t Spring does not deny the climax 
of Mr. Blaine’s utterance concerning it: 

** More than this need not be said. Less 
than this could not be said. Justice to the 
dead, the bighest obligation that devolves 
upon the living, demands the declaration 
that, in all bearings of the subject, actual or 
possible, the Prvsideat was content in his 
mind, justified in his conscience, immovable 
in his conclusions,” 

The chief human source of this ‘“im- 
movability” of “conclusion,” so foreign 
to the nature of Gurfield, is wisely not 
touched. Mr. Blaine’s eulogy, as a study 
and an estimate of an exalted public mar 
whom cruel circumstance has lifted to im- 
mortality, possesses all the elements of en- 
during value. : 

First, because it gives full credit to the 
immutable laws of heredity and shows 
(18 Garfield believed) that he was what he 
was by right of the stock from whence he 
came. 

Second, because, despite the vast mass of 
biography written of Garfield since his 
death, Mr. Blaine gives to the world for 
the first time the accurate definition of his 
mental and moral qualities, and cuts, as if 
with a burin, the clear, fine outline of his 
character, till we see a somewhat idealized, 
but yet an absolutely real Garfield. 

Besides being « portrait, it is a close 
analysis of the mun, presenting bim as a 
thinker and ascholar, rather than a doer; 
and, while granting him full credit for un- 
tiring industry, giving, as its result, the 
political philosopher; the student of princi- 
ple, rather than of practice; the fluent and 
fervent debater; the prophet of great mens- 
ures for the future, rather thao the great 
parliamentary leader of the present. 

The only appreach to self-consciousness 
(and this is decply veiled) we find in Mr. 
Blaine’s sl.arply-drawn outline of the three 
leading parliamentary leaders developed by 
the politics . country—Henry Clay, 
Stephen Dougl%s, and Thaddeus Stevens. 
Said Mr. Blaine: 

** Exch was a man of consummate ability, 
of great earrestness, of intense personality, 
differing widely’ ench from the others and 
yet with a signal trait in common—the 
power tocommand, Inthe give and take 
of daily discussion, in the art of controlling 
and consolidating reluctant aud refractory 
followers, in the skill to overcome all forms 
of opposition and to mee! with competency 
and courage the varying phases of unlooked- 
for assiult or unsuspected defection it 
would be difficult to rank with these a 
fourth name in all our congressional his- 
tory.” 

Far be it from me to declare that Mr. 
Blaine did not utter these words in all sin- 
cerity, yet be uttered them with the perfect 
consciousness that his own is the ‘* fourth 
name,” ranked by all his more ardent fol- 
lowers with these politically famous men 
whom he named. And here the question 
forces itself: Had it entered the mind of 
this most ambitious man that, as Clay con- 
quered ‘l'yler, as Douglas conquered Bu- 
chanap, as Stevens triumphed over Lincoln, 
so the fourth name, yet to crown this trium- 
virate, would vanquish Arthur as the leader 
of the people? The question is suggested 
by perhaps the most vital paragraph in the 
eulogy, the one which makes Clay, Doug- 
las, and Stevens the central figures in the 
procession of national leaders. Mr. Blaine 
rends history forward, as well as backward. 
No map was ever more subtly conscious of 
its suggestions, as well as its lessons, and he 
works, as well as waits, to make it repea 
itself. ; 

A third reason which gives the value of 
history to Mr. Blaine’s analysis of Garfield 
is found in the fact that, while giving full 





credit to both, he yet holds the military 
service, the executive administration of 
Garfield in strict abeyance to his seventeen 
years of consecutive service as one of the 
most intelligent legislators who ever 
thought, spoke, or acted in the Huuse of 
Representatives. Aside from his cruel tak- 
ing off, it must be through the speeches 
and acts of those seventeen fruitful and 
eventful years, forecasting and reaching as 
they do the far future, even while they 
shaped the present, that James Abram Gar- 
field will live in history; and to one who 
knows the sensitiveness of his beart to all 
high approval, the strong ben’ of human 
nature that bound bim to al) lb etkind, he 
has left on record no more tcuch og utter- 
xnce than one of his last, spoken the day 
before he died, to the faithful ‘ri-nd who 
served him: **Do youthink I shall have 
a place in bistory ?” 

Yes, great heart. 

Directly before Mr. Blaine sat the present 
President, apparently receiving all that he 
said with calm attention. There was no 
suggestion of nervousness or self-conscious- 
ness about him. His hands were still, his 
pize was steadfast. Dressed in deep 
mourning, his face bore the aspect of one 
over which, through which storms had 
swept, leaving its possessor in the win 
nowed hush of the afterward, looking as if 
he could never be astonished again by any- 
thing that could bappen and never wholly 
forgetful again of what he has suffered. 
But what memories, what juxtapositions 
were here! Conkling and Blxine in a 
private life blazing with publicity; Garfield 
dead; the great Secretary of the Treasury, 
who in the Hayes Administration deposed 
Arthur as the collector of the port of New 
York, now a senator, offering his arm to 
Arthur, leading him forth the President of 
the United States! Yousee, it is just like 
a story-book, and less than four little 
years bave done itall. By 2P. M. all was 
over at the Capitol. The splendid throng 
had moved slowly forth into the sun- 
shine and into the air of balm. Ladies 
rolled away in open carriages, with sun- 
shades above their beads; men lingered on 
the outer steps, gazing afar out in the shin- 
ing spnces; children played in the smooth 
concrete walks; newsboys cried “Extra 
Post,” whose front was nearly covered with 
a print of the strong, sngacious face of 
Blaine; yet, going forth, more than one 
true heart gave the meed of its sigh that 
this was the last at the Capitol of the ardent, 
earnest, and illustrious man whose earthly 
life but one little year ago was so splendid. 





A LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

PERHAPS your many readers would like 
to hear something from the West. Com- 
patatively few of our Eastern brethren 
know, I should say think that in the cen- 
ter of this great continent, on the banks of 
the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” »its an inland city 
of 350,000 inhabitants, the chief emporium 
ofa valley of unsurpassed fertility. Fewer, 
perhaps, have an exalted idea of the State of 
Missouri. In fact, many are prejudiced 
against the state. This should not be so, 
and I wish to make the acquaintance of 
your intelligent readers (of course, you 
have none others), and tell them a few 
things about this great Western empire. 
If the acquaintance should result in a bet- 
ter knowledge of our state, our city, and 
our people, my object will be accomplished, 
for I feei that ‘“‘once known, loved ever” 
can truly be said of Mis-ouri. 

There are no more hospitable and gener- 
ous people on earth than can be found io 
this state; and in every section education, 
refinement, and progress are observable. 
Our rich prairies avd richer woodlavuds are 
ready to yield tothe fostering hand of labor 
“even an  hundred-fold.” Our inex- 
haustible fields of coal, iron, lead, zinc, 
and other minerals are inviting capital 
to come and develop them. Well- 
watered, finely-timbered, delightfully sit- 
uated farms are the rule, rather than the 
exception, in all parts of the state, although 
the farm improvements might be bettered. 
Churches and schovls are to be found in 
almost every neighborhood and signs of 
thrift are visible on every side. We want 
the readers of Tae INDEPENDENT to know 
these facts, and not think, because occa- 
sionally a train is robbed or @ crime com- 
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mitted by bad and desperate men, that Mis- 
souri is “a robber state”! Other states 
breed crimjnals. In fact, Mr. Editor, I 
have heard of crimes in Boston; yet it 
would not be fair to judge the good peo- 
ple of that hist: ric Hub by exceptional ex- 
amples. New York would protest against 
being judged by her “‘ Five Points.” Sowe 
protest aguinst the ‘James boys” being 
models of Missouri morality. Many of 
our Eastern friends associate the Missouri 
of to-day with recollections of the Border 
Ruffians and Jayhawkers of the Kansas 
slavery troubles. They forget that the war 
has swept over the country since then, and 
that the arrogance of slavery has given 
wag to toleration of opinion aud regard for 
equal rights before the law. Besides, for 
five years after the war Missouri wasin the 
hands of the progressive, energetic Repub- 
lican Party, and in those five ye rs the tra- 
ditions of the past were overturned and a 
new civilization implanted in our soil. By 
foolish dissensions among themselves, the 
state was lost to the Republicans in 1870; 
but the seeds sown iv that short five years 
have become trees, and even our Democratic 
brothers do not dare to cut them down. 
These trees are bearing fruit every day, 
and in a few years the old-fegy *‘‘ Moss- 
back” Democracy of Missouri will quietly 
rest in its grave, buried by the ballots of 
the “‘ pilgrims from the eastern shore” and 
the better-taught and more progressive 
young batives. 

St. Louis is and will be the chief distrib- 
uting mart of the Mississippi Valley, and 
its tributary country is ample to support a 
mucb larger city. Every day new furrows 
are turned in the rich alluvial of this great 
valley and new schemes to wrest from 
Mother Earth ber mineral and agricultural 
treasures are inaugurated. Forests are 
felled, bridges built, roads laid out, and the 
Great West is being opened up by the ad- 
venturous and irrepressible Yankee. De- 
velopment of the Valley means prosperity 
for St. Louis. Our manufacturing facilities 
are attracting Exstern capital and it will 
find abundaut returvs for judicious invest- 
ments, 

But enough of the natural advartages of 
the city. Your readers impatiently say: 
“‘T can learn all that in the geography. 
What are you doing?” This question is 
asked in infancy; it is repented in age; it is 
never satisfactorily answered. The aver- 
age man is always ready to be irformed 
what his neighbors are doing. It is said 
that the ‘‘ Down Easter” is peculiarly gifted 
with this readiness, All Americans wish to 
know something sensational, sturtling, 
amusing, or novel. To mect thie demand 
is no easy task in this eclectricage. Steam 
itself is too slow. Telephone, telegraph, 
stenography, and the cylinder presc, brains, 
energy. and the lightning express, all com- 
bined, do not satisfy our craving for news. 

If I should sny that within a few weeks 
the adorable (7%) Patti had given us three 
concerts, at $5 a seat, perbaps nine-tenihs 
of those who heard ber would mentally 
say ‘‘ The fool and his money soon parted,” 
and perhaps all those who have not heard 
her would say it aloud. 

If I should say that we expect soon the 
apostle of estheticism, Oscar Wilde, among 
us, no doubt the generous compassion of 
your readers would be excited momentarily 
for us; but the glamor of novelty has worn 
off this hero and all the sunflowers and 
lilies in the world cannot restore him. His 
kuee-breeches may survive him, for they 
are old enough to be new; but we are “‘ too 
powerfully intense” and ‘“‘ superlatively 
beyond” wasting time on this theory of the 
‘‘Beautiful in Art.” We worship at the 
shrine of the ‘‘ Practical in Art.” 

If I should say al! St. Louis was astir in 
a new project for furnishing a ‘* Memorial 
Home” for the aged and destitute, and 
were giving entertainments of all kinds ia 
its aid, and had recently had an ‘* Interna- 
tional Tea-party,” io which ail nations were 
represented, the critical Bostonian would 
say: ‘‘Ab! yes, very well—good object; 
but we had a tea-party over one hundred 
years ago intensely international in its 
character. It’s not aew.” 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, that the task of 
writing something new, instructive, and en- 
tertaining isa hopeless one, und 1 desist. 
Before closing, it may not be inappropriate 
to mention that recently the legal lumin 
aries have bean holding high caraival bere 















Judge Miller, of the United States Supreme 
Court, Judge McCreary, of the Cirenit, and 
Judge Treat, of the District Court of the 
United States, have been hearing some 
notal:le contests. One a controversy be- 
tween the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road Company aud the State of Missouri 
regarding the payment of $3,000,000 bonds 
secured to the state by first mortgage on 
the railroad; one involving the right of the 
Pullman Paluce Car Monopoly to run its 
ears on the fron Mountalu Railroad; and: 
the others involving the right of express 
compnvies to use the railroads for express 
mutter, against the objection of the tuil- 
roads. Eminent counsel, including Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont, Clarence A. Seward, 
of New York, Judge John A. Campbell, of 
Louisiana, formerly of the United States 
Supreme Court, and others were present 
and participated in the arguments. No 
decisions were announced save iv the Han- 
pibal and St. Joseph Railroad case, which 
was decided in favor of the state. It is 
worthy of notice that in all of these cases 
the contests directly or indirectly involved 
the rights of the people, on the one hand, 
and great corporations, attempting to es- 
tablish monopolies, on the other. Just here 
there is need for a rational conservatism. 
A proper equilibrium between the con- 
testants must be preserved by wise laws, or 
one or the other will lose rights to which 
they are justly entitled. Of this more anon. 


HAWKEYE. 
8t. Loum, Mo. . 





HAUNTED! 


BY EMMA E. BROWN. 





STEXL-BLUE and cold as some far polar sea 
Her eyes sometimes will gleam with swift, 
strange light. 
In glad surprise I start ; but sudden night 
Wraps all again in gloom and mystery! 


Rooms there are where sunshine only shows 
The utter desolation of the place. 
Is it a house deserted—that still face— 
Whose opening portals she makes haste to 
close ? 


Yet look! Once more the weird Nght comes 
and 2 0es. 
And listen! The dark secret I have canght. 
One time, long since, Love kuocked and 
entrance sought; 
But greeting there was none, save cruel, beart- 
less blows. 


Wealth, power, dnd fame since then have 
crossed the door, 
And some there are who envy, some who 
blame ; 
But I—I only see that flickeriug, phantom 
flame— 
Loye’s restless, deathless ghost that haunts 
her evermore! 
AUBUEBNDALE, Mass. 





HOMOSASSA. 


BY ELIZA WOOLSEY HOWLAND. 





THERE may be some one glad to know 
that Florida has on its west coast something 
besides ‘‘seveuty million acres of swamp- 
land.” 

Howosassa is the name of a river, or what 
is really an arm of the gulf setting in, on 
the west coast of Florida, in Hernando 
County. It is about forty miles, as the 
“yacht flies, south of Cedur Keys. The 
channel is intricate, winding, and full of 
islands. It is bordered with cypress and 
palmettos and is as sparkling and about as 
wide as the Exst River at Hell Gate. Ona 
key or island circled by this channel was 
the old Yulce sugar plantation, now occu- 
pied by an orange orchard and by this un- 
pretending but mcdel sportsinan’s lodge. 
Few tourists, us such, have yet penetrated 
to this neighborhood. Scicntific men, 
sportsmen, a few people who like to get off 
the beaten track are the pioneers of a region 
which will be less delightful if the full tide 
-of Winter travel ever sets this way. There 
are no steamboats and nothing to frighten 
either bird, or fish, or beast, and the woods 
and watersare full of game. There is no 
house for many miles in any direction except 
this one, with its long range of kitchens and 
Negro quarters. There is not a wheel in 
the place, except on a wheelbarrow. The 
old Yulee plantation house was burned 
down, the family scattered, and the land 
given over to a forest of palmettos, except 
afew acres of superb orange and fig trees. 





In the midst of the trees staod the new 
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the ranch-houses in Oulifornia. The walls 
are upplaned boards, whitewashed inéide 
and out; the dressing-rooms are folding 
screens of calico; the fittings and furniture 
are all of the simplest sort; but many a fine 
hotel, full of electric bells and elevators, 
would poorly compare with this place in 
its comfort and scrupulous cleunliness. 
There ate piazzas on all sides of the cot- 
tages; the doors and windows stand open 
night and day; and the odor of roses 
and honeysuckle, mingled with a faint 
fragtatice of cedar-wood smoke, comes in 
asI write. Honeysuckles cover the trellis 
and filter the sunshine which floods the 
place. The ragged, old-time garden is full 
of pibk féses, yuccas, oleanders, and sweet 
alyssum, over which buttefflies hover. It 
slopes to the beautiful blue river and thé 
effects of color are exquisite: the orange 
and lemon trees loaded with fruit, the great 
blue-green aloes in the garden, the palmet- 
tos and cedars of the forest, and the white 
coral rock which crops out along shore and 
is pulverized for the gurden-paths. The 
oranges and lemons are picked every day or 
two and spread on some of the extra 
stretches of pinzza, to ‘‘sweat” and dry a 
little before packing, and one may imagine 
the splendid mass of color which some 
seven or eight thousand oranges at a time 
make in the foreground of the picture. 
The bouses stand on an immense Indian 
shell mound and bits of pottery and flint 
are often turned up in the garden. The 
little keys or islands along the coast are all 
dry coral rock, There are no cypress 
swamps, a8 on the eastern coast, and the 
trees are in part cedar and live oak, with, 
higher up the river, a few maples and other 
hard-wood trees. The red maples were in 
full blossom the middle of January, and we 
bave yellow jasmines,dandelions, blackberry 
blossoms, will azalens, and astrange fragrant 
white lily, like some of our choice stove- 
plants at home. The seasons seem to over- 
lap. We brought in the other day a hand- 
ful of purple Autumn asters and of blue 
Spring violets. 

Our landlord was an officer in one of the 
early Massachusetts regiments, and, like 
many another after the war, came south- 
ward to seek a@ fortunein cotton. Losing 
money and health in Eastern Florida, he 
and his wife, a large-hearted Northern 
woman and ap admirable housekeeper, 
found their way to the west coast and have 
both gut back health and strength in the 
dry, sweet air of the Gulf, and now make 
what they can out of their orange crop 
and their boarding-house. Their experience 
has been thrilling, and in some of its epi- 
sodes is suggestive of Judge Tourgée’s 
books. Some of the old Yulee slaves and 
their children remain on the place and do 
the work. There are Angeline, and Car’line, 
and Pa’line, and Tat, and Bud, and Cluff, 
and Squire, and old Aunt Nancy, who rails 
at all the rest as ‘‘ triflin’, low-down, no-ac- 
count Niggers,” and Sophy, the cook, 
whose husband is a preacher and gave us a 
’scourse on Christmas Day,in a full-dress 
suit aud a rose in bis buttonhole. They 
wait oo tablein 8 wild, field-hand style, and 
the corners toward the kitchen are filled up 
with black faces, all eyesand mouths, lis- 
tening to all that goes on with eager curi- 
osity and delight. Nothing would induce 
Sophy to miss the fun, and she follows her 
dinner in and pours out the tea and 
coffee at the side-table, ‘‘to save you de 
trouble, Miss Annie,” but really to hear 
whatis being tulked about. They sing at 
their work in full chorus, one bexting time 
with his hanés while the others wash and 
wipe dishes, or pick over moss for the mat- 
tresses, to the sound of ‘** Roll Jordan, roll,” 
‘*When de bridegroom comes,” and other 
religious melodies. Their Sunday service is 
a wild, measured dance to the hymns they 
sing, as striking in its way as the dervish 
ceremonial. Lust night the minister him- 
self led the ceremony, which they call 
“shouting,” and kept stirring the people 
up by clapping his hands and starting new 
tunes. One of them had a wailiog refrain 
of “ All night long,” and av answering un- 
dertone, a movoionous cry of ‘“ Jesah! 
Jesah!” for all the world like the plaintive 
Egyptian chorus of “Allah! Allah!” or 
‘* Hamed! Hamed!” as we hear them on the 
Nile. Part of the service was a wild but very 
fervent prayer, clianted by cur special ut- 
tendant, Squire, who is deacon in a Baptist 
church. He had been in « strange state of 
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mind all day, which proved to be religious 
excitement or enthusiasm, and vented it- 
self in the evening in the most fervid sing- 
ing and prayer. Tre minister (a cedar-cut- 
tercn working-days) constantly repeated 
in bis sermon, speaking of Christ: ‘He 
denayed (denied) hisself. He brought his- 
self down. He saw things wasn't com- 
for’ble, and he brought hisself down and 
planted hisself as a pos’ in de middle of de 
world for poor sinners to lean agen.” The 
service was somewhat looked down on by 
the higher-toned darkey women, one of 
whom said: ‘‘ Dat ain’t no shoutin’, Siu- 
ners and all shout here. We don’t have no 
such ting among de members. We don’t 
have any sinner people shoutin’ wid us.” 
I tried to make her tell me the meaning of 
it, and whether they thought it served God; 
but all she could say was: ‘* What’s dat de 
Bible says? Squinch not de Spirit. Ain’t it? 
And, sometimes, when de preaching is so 
nice, we get kind o’ borne down by de 
Spirit, and de deacons and preacher and all 
get shoutin’ aroun’.” Sophy had dressed 
herself up in her best for this service, with 
pig-tails standing out all over her bead, and 
came in to borrow two dollars in silver 
change. A greenback wouldn't do at all. 
She wanted the show and rattle, for she 
was going, she said, “to play big dog 
dat night. She wasn’t goin’ to act small 
among dose Niggers.” Of course, there 
was a collection, each one stepping up to 
the table and dropping somctling in the 
hat, the preacher and the deacon carefully 
eyeing every coin and giving thanks after- 
ward for the exact amount, These mid- 
night services are a relic of the old slave 
days, and the moving about stealthily by 
night for other purposes is still kept up 
from choice. Every few nights a boat 
drops quietly dowe the river and lands at 
our wharf, filled with the husbands, brotbers, 
and hanger-on of the household, aud there 
is nothing to mark their coming and going 
except the chance barking of the dogs and. 
the empty larder next morving. Our 
hostess has taught a number of the blacks 
to read and write and does what she cao 
to instill cleavliness and morality; but 
most of them have all the vices and inberit- 
ances of slavery—falselood, dishonesty, im- 
purity. I acted amanuensis for one of the 
blacks the other evening. The letter was to 
his wife, at Cedar Keys, so I began: ‘‘ My 
dear wife.” ‘Oh! no, Miss,” he said. ‘‘L 
don’t want to call her any wife of mine, 
aud don’t put no dear at all. Just say: 
éJenny, I heard that you exposed that love- 
letter 1 wrote you last week at the ball, and 
I write now not that 1 care anything for 
you, but to act the gentleman’s part. I 
am very sorry, indeed, to hear of you carry- 
ing on so as you do; but it don’t hurt me 
and’—and [with his finger in his mouth]— 
well, I do want to say something about a 
divorce.” But I persuaded him to wait and 
think it over a little. Cedar Keys is an at- 
tractive place to the colored women at the 
holiday season, They have dances three or 
four times a week, aud each time a gentle- 
map asks 9 lady to dance he hasto psy hey 
fifty cents for the pleasure, besides ‘‘treat- 
ing” her; and she always takes the precau- 
tion of having a basket along, to put cold 
chicken and cake in for the family at home. 
Hodge, the ‘* Cracker,” the native white 
hunter and purveyor of venison for the 
house, is another of our landlady’s scholars, 
No matter how busy or tired she is, she 
takes time to give Hodge his lesson. He 
has mastered the first primer and is now in 
the spelling-book. Each time he comes be 
takes his book out of a little leather bag he 
wears round his neck, carefully uowraps it 
from the piece of waterproof cloth with 
which he protects it, and, with rifle in one 
hand and book in the other (a scrap of 
prper folded under his thumb, as an addi- 
tional safeguard), he goes slowly and care- 
fully through bis lesson. Then he has as 
much hot ccffee and other breakfast as he 
can consume, and, with a string of fish in 
exchange for the venison he brought down, 
he rows himself up to Otter Creek land- 
ing and tramps the twelve miles back 
through the woods to his little home. 
. The table at Homosassa is generous and 
appetizing. We bave venison, which takes 
the place of beef, in two or three different 
forms every day; chickens, wild ducks, 
bacon and greens, half a dozen vegetables, 
good soups, fish just out of water in end- 
yess variety, besides hominy in many forms, 









and the best of het buck wheat cakes, with 
native syrup. Of oranges we have all we 
can eat, and thousands of lemons are left 
banging on the boughs, because it doesn’t 
pay to pick them. We live in the open air, 
for bedroom, parlor, diving-room, and 
hitchen are all in different cottages or only 
reached by connecting piazzas. The ther- 
mometer stands pretty steadily at 75°, and 
on the rare damp days, or cool days, when 
a nor’wester is blowing, we have fires of 
fragrant red cedar in the big, open chim- 
peys, and are glad of the excuse, they are so 
bright and sweet. I always have the feeling 
when they are lighted that we are consum- 
ing vast quantities of choice drawing 
pencils, for all the wood for Faber’s and the 
Exgle Mill pencils comes from this neigh- 
borhood. Cedar is really the one product. 
The best is shipped to the North and to 
Europe in bulk, and the small is sold to the 
mills at Cedar Keys, the ‘‘ regulation” logs 
being neat little blocks, four by four and 
eight by eight inches in size. For many 
miles in all directions about Homosassa 
there is no population to speak of, and the 
few Negroes and “‘ Crackers” live on fish 
and strangers, and eke out what little they 
make by stenling cedar from the Govern- 
ment lands and selling it to the mills, 
There is a Government agent to watch the 
timber grown on public lands; but there is 
nothing to hinder the settler, black or 
white, who pre-empis a section (160 acres) 
and pays the tax on it, from cutting the 
wood on all the neighboring sections, aad 
this is continually done. 

The pleasure resources of this place are 
fishing and gunning. Homosassa is the 
Adirondacks in Egypt. We hire a boat for 
eight dollars a month, and for ten dollars 
a month and his board a jet-black boy, who 
rows, brings wood for the fire, if we need 
one, fills the bath-tubs in the morning, 
blacks the shoes, cleans the rifle, and spends 
his odd moments in courting Car’line. We 
take an excellent put-up lunch and go off 
for the whole day, returning for late din- 
Ser. We row down toward the Gulf or up 
the river, catching sheepshead, sea-trout, 
red suapper, skip-juck (the gamiest fish 
that swims), bream, cavalbos, black baxs, 
channel bass, and half a dozen other kinds 
of fish. There are ducks of various species, 
water turkeys, wood piyzeons, white herons, 
cormorants, egrets, eagles, and Euphemia 
would have no trouble here in securing a 
pelican. We build a camp-fire and have 
a picnic dinner, and lie io the shade of the 
palmettos fora long mid day rest, aod think 
of our poor snow-bound brethrev at the 
North. One charming excursion is to the 
headwaters of the Homosassa, one of the 
mysterious Florida ‘‘sinks”—a crystal spriog 
of emerald green water, very clear and 
forty or fifty feet deep, in which one can 
see the myriads of fish disporting them- 
selves and laughing in their sleeves, know- 
ing that no one can catch them. Another 
day we row through the bayous into Little 
Homosassa, which empties into the Gulf, 
two or three miles from the mouth of our 
own river. We row down one stream and 
up the other, a round trip of twelve miles, 
lunching, on one of the keys in the Galf, on 
oysters broken from the coral reef and 
roasted in the ashes, under an oki cedar 
tree. All the men went Uff on a deer hunt 
last week, and had sight of a deer and a 
bear, but got po shot. The shooting was 
ov runways, with dogs, and the man who 
placed the dogs made some blunder. An- 
other day, however, a spor‘sman went out 
just before sunset, and in twenty minutes 
came back from over the river with two 
deer; but this was uncommon luck. Some 
of our trophies, ducks’ breasts (our best bag 
of ducks was a dozen the other morning), 
and a beautiful pair of pelican wings hung 
outside our door; and there, too, Mra, 
Newty, of Pike, might detect our patent of 
nobility in the shape of « coon-skin of our 
own shooting. Our last alligator, a twelve- 
foot one, ‘‘done sunk” in the most incon- 
siderate manner. 

The great event of each week is watch- 
ing the white sail of the yacht rounding 
the point in the river below the hose, 
bringing the weekly mail from Cedar Keys. 
The skipper goes up on Wednesday, dces 
the errands for everybody next day, gets 
the letters and newspapers, buys ihe fishing 
tackle and shot and groceries, shoes 
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ing, comes back on Friday afternoon,some- 
times in five hours. The scattering of the 
fishing boats of our Homosassa squadron 
every morning after breakfast is a pictur- 
esque scene; some sailing, some rowing. 
some up the river, some down, all sure to 
come back at sunset, when the triangle 
sounds for dinner, with Icads of shining 
sea-trout and plump sbeepshead and all the 
other treasures of this wonderful river. 
Counting up our individual catch of fish, we 
find it has been five hundred pounds in 
about five wecks. Now and then a pleas- 
ure yacht puts in at our wharf for repairs 
and supplies, and our Jatest event has been 
the arrival, by way of Crystal and Salt 
Rivers, by lakes and short carries and buy- 
ous, of a jolly little canoe, the ‘‘ Psyche,” 
of the New York Club, with a wide-awake 
gentleman on board, who is ‘‘doing” Florida 
in a canoe for an illustrated magazine. His 
pretty cockle-shell, fifteen feet long and 
twenty-eight inches wide, holds all his pro 
visions, his camp outfit, sketch-book, cloth- 
ing, blankets, ete., stowed away fore and 
aft, and is schooner rigged, with two tiny 
white sails, to save paddling when tlicre 
comes a puff of wind. 

There are no ‘‘toilettes” at Homosassa. 
The costume forthe ladies—and thisisa 
capital place for delicate women, whose 
‘*men-folk ” like fishing and shooting—be- 
ing a calico gown, atwenty-five-cent fishing- 
hat, and a white umbrella. On Sundays, it 
is true, some of us put on our fine linen 
and our silk attire, and we don’t go a-fish- 
ing; but sit on the piazza and write letters, 
read our good books, and mend tackle. 
There is no ‘‘society,’ according to Jenk- 
ins; but there is pleasant companionship, 
abundant bodily eomfort, in the way of 
good beds, excellent food, neat surround- 
ings, hearty if untrained service, the kind- 
est care and attention on the part of the 
hosts, capital shooting and fishing, and sun- 
shine the most golden and plentiful to be 
found this side of Egypt or Santa Barbara. 
Homosassa is delightful as we are situated— 
a desert island with al] the modern improve- 
ments; but, so far as we can learn, th? in- 
terior is unhealthy and the population of 
poor whites and low-down Negroes a bad 
one. I fancy that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, particularly if you 
happen to be a black man, a Northerner, or 
a Republican, liave about as meao a chance 
asin any part of the United States. The 
nearest village to us is Brooksville, some 
thirty miles away, and the scene of a good 
deal of lawlessness. Between here and 
there not a church, schoolhouse, or a public 
roxd worthy of the name can be found, 
Beyond Sandford, on the Upper St. John’s, 
is a better country, as far as enterprise and 
prosperity9go; and by and by, no doubt, 
when the railroad is extended so far, the 
region about Tampa will be very attractive 
and will be found far healthier than the in- 
terior of the state. 

Hlomosassa, Fla. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE 
NEW YORE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


BY THE REV. R. WHEATLEY. 





Suxce the initiation of competitive exam- 
ivations, on April 3d, 1879, for vacant clerk- 
ships and other offices in the New York 
Custom-hous® six hundred invitations 
have been extended by Colonel S. W. 
Burt, the naval officer, to sundry prominent 
citizens to be present at these examinations. 
About one hundred and fifty of the gentle- 
men thus invited have been in attendunce, 
and most of them, after more or less length- 
ened investigation, have committed them- 
selves in approval of the Civil Service Re- 
form and have also arrived at the same 
conclusions as the writer—viz., that the ex- 
aminations were conducted with entire fair- 
ness, that the examination papers were 
sufficiently well adapted to bring out the 
real degree of fitness in candidates for 
office, and that the methods adopted by the 
examiners were worthy of intelligent and 
cordial endorsement. 

The Rev. Dr. McCosh is the only ove 
who has expressed himself more guardedly. 
This is only what might have been expected 
from one of his cautious temperament, pro- 
found erudition, and scientific exactness, 
He thought that the tests of competency 
were too easy. He had probably compared 
them with those to which British candidates 
are subjected and with which, as a former 





member of British boards of examination, 
he is familiar. They do not reach the Brit- 
ish standard, it is true. The competitive 
examinations for the East India service are 
said tobe more severe than those for de- 
grees at Oxford. The examinations for the 
internal revenue and customs departments 
are not as severe. Education for the civil 
service in Great Britain and its dependen- 
cies is special. Oandidates are coached by 
Cambridge and Oxford professors. Special 
periodicals, like the Civil Service Record, are 
published in the interests of all parties con- 
cerned; but the real question, however, is 
not whether the American examinations 
have the same range and severity as the 
British, but whether they answer the pur 
poses for which they have been instituted. 
If they do, then is the American system 
sufficiently stringent and exhaustive. Time 
and experience will develop the weak 
points, if there be any, and will show 
wherein it ought to be improved. It is, as 
yet, only in the tentative stage and is con- 
stantly improving. 

The board of examination—consisting of 
Gen. N. G. Williams (formerly command- 
ing ist Brig. 4th Div. Army of the Ten- 
nesseé), who represents Collector Robert- 
son; John M. Comstock, representing 
Naval Officer Burt; and J. L. Liv- 
ingston, representing Survey-Gen. Chas. 
K. Graham—is composed of thoroughly 
experienced and practical men, who under- 
staud the requirements of this branch of 
the Civil Service and who scek only the 
ablest and most efficient men to fill it, 
These gentlemen respectively propose such 
questions in committce as they think fit 
aud unitedly agree on the series to be em. 
bodied in the examination papers, and also 
on the symbols to be-used in determining 
the relative merit of the candidates exam- 
ined. ~ 

Every applicant for appointment must 
present with his application a certificate 
signed by two trustworthy and responsible 
persons, well known in the community in 
which they reside, that said applicant is 
personally known to them asa man of good 
moral character, temperate, industrious, 
and faithful to the Union and Constitution 
of the United States. He must also pre- 
sept a practicing physician’s certificate of 
his physical capacity to perform the duties 
of the position to which he aspires. 7 

This primary condition had been met by 
each of the forty-three individuals under ex- 
amination, in the writer’s presence, on the 
17th of January, 1882; and was also met by 
the candidates examined on the following 
day. These were aspirants to $1,200 clerk- 
ships. Those examined on the 19th and 
20th were candidates for inspector and 
night-inspectorships. To each applicant 
had been assigned a number, which num- 
ber he gave to the committee as he entered 
a large room in the fourth story of the 
Custom-house, in which the examination 
was held. The names of the candidates were 
not known to the committee, nor were they 
demanded, nor yet allowed to be written on 
he examination-sheet. Instead of their 
names, the candidates were required to write 
their desk-numbers on the latter. Each of 
them also wrote the name of his residence 
and of his place of birth, the date of his birth, 
a brief account of his education, of his busi- 
ness or professional experience, whether he 
had proficiency in any foreign language, 
and whether he had ever been in the service 
of the United States. Information on the 
two last points is always desirable. On the 
first in the special interest of the Govern- 
ment, on the second in that of the candi- 
date. The first in that of the Government, 
inasmuch as French, German, - Spanish, 
Italian, Turkish, Russian, and other in- 
voices are made out each in the language 
and in the currency of the country from 
which it comes. The foreign currency 
must be reduced to American equivalents, 
according to tables constructed by the 
director of the Mint and published every 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
aclerk understands any one of these foreign 
languages, then, other things being equal, 
he is most valuable to the Civil Service, be- 
cause his arithmetical abilities are known, 
whereas an occasionally or regularly en- 
gaged interpreter may be a good linguist 
but a poor arithmetician. The occasional 
interpreter may also not wish to promote 
the interests of the Government. The in- 
quiry whether the candidate has been in 
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the United States service is made in his own 
interest; for, if he have, he will certainly 
be preferred, if qualified, to one who has 
not demonstrated his patriotism under his 
country’s flag. 

-A searching glance at the quiet occupants 
of the desks, who are busy on their examin- 
ation-sheets, discovers that they are well- 
dressed, orderly, and earnest, without excep- 
tion. The American people cannot wish 
for an apparently more promising set of 
candidates for its civil service. None are 
extremely youthful and the majority are 
quite mature, Turning next to the examin- 
ation-papers, we see that each is required to 
give a specimen of his ability to write from 
dictation, to express in figures and in words 
certain numerical amounts, to perform a 
simple operation in addition, and to solve 
five questions in common fractions, of 
which the following is a fair sample: 

‘*A grocer, having acapital of $10,000, 
invested one-fifth of it in tea, at nine-six- 
teenths of a dollar per pound; five twen- 
tieths of the remainder in coffee, at one- 
third of a dollar per pound; and eight- 
twenty-fifths of the rest in sugar, at five 
and three-sixteenths cents per pound. What 
quantity of each did he buy and how 
much money had he left?” 

Knowledge of common fractions is utilized 
in the entry clerks’ weighing and liquidat- 
ing departments. The need of being able 
to find the ultimate fraction of cost is obvi- 
ous in presence of one specimen fact. An 
overcharge of one-sixteenth of a cent per 
yard on certain imported goods brought 
them within the range of higher differen- 
tial duties and compelled the payment of 
$1,500 on a single invoice more than was 
supposed to be due from the importer. This 
was unpleasant and troublesome to him. 
An undercharge involving a similar amount 
might have occasioned equal loss to the 
Treasury. The $1,500 would pay more 
than one year’s salary of the accountant. 

Next we come to five questions in deci- 
mal fractions, the last of which is: 

‘*A merchant bought six-eighths of four- 
sixths of a cargo, and sold two-ninoths of 
his share. What part of the whole cargo 
did he sell, expressed in decimals?” 

Then follow six questions in applied 
arithmetic, the third of which reads thus: 

‘*A and B formed acopartuership. A’s 
original capital was to B’sasSis to7. A 
withdrew two-thirds of his capital and B 
three-quarters of his. Their profits were 


$5,650. How should it be divided on the 
basis of the reduced capital?” 

The last question is: 

‘* What is the value of 500 sheets of cop- 
per, weighing 20 oz. avordupois per square 
foot, measuring 48 inches long by 15 inches 
wide, and worth $150 per ton of 2,240 
pounds?” 

The decided opinion of one business gen- 
tleman present, that any candidate who 
cannot readily answer such questions is not 
fit for employment as clerk in the Custom. 
h-vuse, will not meet with objection from 
persons uninterested as candidates or as 
friends of candidates, 

The same remark applies with more or 
less force to those whose general informa- 
tion is so ltmited that they cannot answer 
the following eight questions, which em- 
brace the whole of those relating to geogra- 
phy, history, and government: 

‘Name one important city in each state 
of the Union. ame the great lakes, and 
the rivers connecting them. Name the 
principal foreign and domestic ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico. What large river flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico west of the Missis- 
sippi? Who is the reputed discoverer of 
the Mississippi River and by what body of 
men was it firstexplored? What important 
battles were fought during the Rebellion on 
the soil of Tennessee? In what countries 
does republican or partly republican gov- 
ernment prevail at the present time? By 
what authority may post-routes and post- 
offices be established?” 

It is certainly desirable that the civil 
officials of the nation should be able to cor- 
rect such false syntax as is contained in 
the following sentences: 

‘‘He had best have went at once. Our 
hope as well as our ambition are excited. 
The President’s opinions commands respect. 
Money is a source of happiness, as well as 
misery. This sort of examples are easy.” 

On the tenth and last sheet the candidate 
is required to give a specimen of his pen- 
manship and powers of literary compo- 
sition, by writing ‘‘some account of the 
personal history and public administration 
of President Lincoln.” 

Of the examination to which candidates 
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for inspectorships, at §4 per day, are sub- 
jected it is enough to state that it is not so 
difficult as that of candidates for clerkships, 
That of candidates for night-inspectorships, 
at a salary of $3 per day, is the easiest of 
all. In addition to a written report ona 
supposed attempt at smuggling, discovered 
by him, while on duty, and describing all 
the facts, the applicant is asked to answer a 
few simple questions in arithmetic, and 
also a few queries intended to evoke the ex- 
tent of his general knowledge of the 
geography, history, and politics of the 
United States. The duty of night-inspect- 
orsis such as to demand vigorous health 
and ordinary intelligence. It consists 
chiefly in guardiog loaded vessels and vesscls 
that are discharging cargo at wharves or into 
bonded warehouses. ‘Ihe questions asked 
most certainly do not rise above the level of 
intelligence required for such duties; yet 
all candidates do not think so. One disap- 
pointed man remarked, as he left the room, 
that he had not supposed the duties of 
night-inspector demanded ‘“‘a college edu- 
cation.” 

The time consumed by each candidate in 
his written answers to the questions pre- 
sented is also carefully noted, inasmuch as 
itis manifestly one element entering into 
the determination of his general aptitude 
for the office he desires. Nothing is or 
need be said when the candidate leaves 
the room. Ali he has todo isto hand in 
his papers and retire. 

To ascertain the final average standing of 
each candidate, the Board multiplies the 
sum of the marks allotted to each subject 
by the sum of the relative weights, as fol- 
lows: 


Weight Weight 
Subject. Sor Clerks. Sor Inspectors. 
Dictation (including i 2 

Orthography), § °**"* 
Botation, Peete}... 8 
Fractions. ......20000 coccccccses 8 1 
Applied Problems.... ......... 5 8 
Geography, History, and t c- le 2 
Government, “9 
Grammar, Syntax.......+....+-1 1 
Letter and Brief............++.- 1 1 
Penmanship. .........+00++ +++ 3 - 3 
DRaccecces cocccscecesscsoscee 2 2 
General Aptitude.............- 4 5 
2% 25 


If to each of these 100 marks be allotted 
—e. g.—200 to weight 2, 500 to weiglit 5, 
etc.—then the general average would be 100 
and the examination perfect. 

The final average ascertained, the owner 
of each number is informed of the’ result, 
and, if dissatisfied, may appeal to the Board 
of Revision, which consists of the heads of 
the several offices, whose decision is final. 
The names attached to the numbers are 
not known to the committee until it 
has completed its labors. Thus all suspi- 
cion of partiality is cut off. None can be 
appointed to office who have not attained a 
minimum standing of 75 out of a possible 
100. In case of a vacancy, three names 
highest on the list are sent in to the head 
of the department and from the three he 
makes his selection. Patriotic service in 
this case is of some advantege. The indi- 
viduals declined resume their places on the 
reserve list, to come up again as occasion 
may serve. If not appointed within twelve 
months from the date of examination, they 
must successfully pass another ordeal to re- 
main eligibie for appointment. Appoint- 
ments, when made, are for a probationary 
term of six months only. Then the Exam- 
ining Board reports on conduct and effi- 
ciency. If both are satisfactory, the appoint- 
ment is made permanent; if not, employ- 
ment ceases. Temporary appoiniments 
may be made without examination for the 
space of three months, and may be extended 
for a similar term only. This provision 
enables the head of the department to pro- 
vide for an unusual stress of business with- 
out needlessly increasing the number of 
permanent officials. 

Comparatively easy as the tests to which 
aspirants to the Civil Service are subjected 
are, a good many fail to abide them. Of 
the 85 candidates for clerkships examined 
on the 17th and 18th of January only 19 
obtained the 75 per cent. minimum. Of 
the 118 competitors for inspectorships ex- 
amined on the 19th and 20th only 55 passed. 
Of the 70 applicants for night inspector- 
ships only 40 passed. 

Great praise is due to the Examining 
Board for the conscientious and painstaking 
care with which they have discharged their 
onerous duties. Perhaps it would not be 
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amiss to add that the son of ove of the 
members of the Board passed a very satis- 
factory examination, but without his 
father’s consent, and subsequently consent- 
ed to withhold his application, so that no 
suspicion of partiality or nepotism might 
attach itself to the examiners. 

Are these competitive examinations fair 
and just? is a question that, sc far as the 
writer knows, can only be answered by a 
prompt and decided affirmative. Colonel 
Burt, the Naval Officer or Comptroller of 
Customs, whose duty it is to verify the 
clerical work done in the Collector’s office 
by repeating it, and demonstrating its ac- 
curacy by identity of result, has been in 
office, as subordinate or head, for 13 years. 
During the period in which he has been Na- 
val Officer he has made or, rather, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has made on his 
nomination 87 appointments under the 
Civil Service system now in vogue; but of 
all these appointees he does uot know, 
neither has he inquired into the politica) 
opinions or affiliations of one. 

Collector Robertson also has adhered to 
the rules of the Civil Service. None who 
are unacquainted with the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear upon th» Collector 
can appreciate the strength and fortitude 
necessary to sustain his position. Men 
high in state and national office importu- 
nately beseech him to grant appointments 
to their friends, but meet with the refusal 
of honorable principle. When he entered 
upon his present duties, it was with the in- 
tention of securing the ablest and most 
efficient subordinate officers for his depart- 
ment. Besieged by applicants, averaging 
fifieen in number daily, he found that it 
would be impossible to attend to the busi 
ness of his office and also personally exam- 
ine the merits of candidates. He, there- 
fore, remitted that duty wholly to the 
Examining Board, and has made his ap- 
polntments from the candidates who have 
obtained the highest general average. He 
has made only six removals, and these for 
absence and gross neglect of duty on the part 
of the removed. ‘ Appointment by com- 
petitive examinvafions,” he says, ‘‘is the 
best method which lam at present aware 
of, and that method I shall favor until a 
better one is shown me.” 

This wise decision must necessarily re- 
lieve himself and other heads of offices from 
the almost intolerable annoyance of appli- 
cants and their friends, an annoyance to 
which his predecessor, General Merritt, so 


far submitted as to make over one hundred- 


and thirty appointments during his term of 
office, without strictly complying with the 
Civil Service rules, 

The appointees under the new system 
are, as a whole, considerably superior to 
the average of those under the old in re- 
spect of ability, efficiency, ambition, and 
moral character. High responsible officials 
rate the superiority as high as 100 per cent. 
Of the more than 1,200 public servants em- 
ployed in the Custom-house prior to 1879 
there were, undoubtedly, many excellent 
men; but there were also many who were 
the reverse of excellent and who received 
official position solely because of their 
partisan political services. The older 
officials study harder to obtain promotion 
under the new system, and thereby increase 
their own efficiency. 

The new system, however demonstrable 
its value to the American people may be, is 
sure to be denounced by spoilsmen and 
demagogic politicians, who hold place solely 
through their power to dispense official 
emoluments to supporters. Their objec- 
tions are chiefly theoretical and are best 
met by brief statements of authentic facts— 
é¢ g., “under the Civil Service examina- 
tions recent graduates from school or col- 
lege will be most successful.” Fact. The 
most successful candidates have been_ men 
between the ages of thirty and thirty-nine. 
“Questions on geography, history, and 
government are better adapted to school- 
boys than men of. the world.” Fact. 
Applicants over thirty have been more 
successful than those under that age. 
“The system gives priority to college 
men.” Fact, Those educated at the New 


York Free Academy have obtained the 


highest- average, and those having special 
technological education the next. The 
difference between the general average ob 
tained by men of collegiate and men of 
academic education is @ little less than 1 





per cent. in favor of the former. If the 
objection were true, there is no force in 
it. The country is entitled to the best 
service that can be secured. “Neither 
Cornelius Vanderbilt nor George Law 
could have obtained a clerkship under 
these rules, for neither could spell correctly 
bor write legibly.” Fact. Both the gentle- 
men named could serve their generation 
better outside than inside clerkships. Be- 
sides, cleikships in the Custom-house do 
not need Cornelius Vanderbilts and George 
Laws, but men who can spell correctly and 
write legibly. 

The fact is that the Civil Service Reform 
in the New York Custom-house, as far as it 
has gone, isa decided and gratifying suc- 
cess. It relieves the Collector and other 
officials from «:imost intolerable persecu- 
tious; it enables them to give undivided at- 
tention to their proper duties; it cuts up 
the pestilent patronage system by the roots; 
it democratically opens the public service 
to all citizens on precisely the same condi- 
tions; it makes intelligence and merit the 
principal qualifications for office; itinsures 
efficiency by supplementing examinations 
with six months’ probationary service; 
it guarantees independence and political 
rights to public servants; and it gives the 
best class of men attainable to the responsi- 
ble service of the American people. 

If matured and rigidly enforced, the 
Civil Service Reform will exercise power- 
fully beneficent influence upon popular ed- 
ucation and will give to the nation a class 
of public servants equal, if not superior, to 
that possessed by Great Britain or any 
other country. 

Katona, N. ¥. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD, 
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To THe EpriTor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your issue of February 16th publishes 
my reply to criticisms, and also contains 
editorial notes on {t. Appreciating your 
indulgence and thanking you for it, I beg 
to say a word further, especially as an ex- 
pression of my worthy reviewer seems to 
place me in a false pogttion. 

Not to delay, I pass to the more import- 
ant poiots of difference between us; re- 
marking only, by the way, that the distinc- 
tion between the scientific and the popular 
view of a fact or theory is not alwaysa 
distinction with a difference. For my part, 
I think the masses right in making the 
practical deduction—man is God, from the 
theory of the pantheist. It is the great 
trouble of the would-be philosophers of the 
day that the people will make practical 
deductions of the kind; and such practical 
deductions are, very often, the only way 
the teachers find out they have not taught 
soundly. The reviewer takes me to task on 
the score of my explanation of the word 
“personal.” Ihave to acknowledge that 
want of familiarity with legal phraseology 
has made me use some words wrongly in my 
illustration of personal infallibility, by the 
comparison founded on the nature of a writ 
of mandamus, and I thank the writer for 
calling my attention to the fact. The idea 
which I wished to convey is not, however, 
affected by the error. I should have 
said: ‘‘ If the judges are to act in an admin- 
istrative way, the mandamus takes effect. 
If, however, they are to judge and, better 
still, if only one is to judge, having dis- 
cretionary judicial power, the mandamus 
dees not lie to control such power. The 
first case is one of ministeria] action; the 
second, one of judicia] action. Thg reason 
why the judge can be controlled in the first 
case is because he is to act officially as ad- 
ministrator of the law—as a ‘mouthpiece,’ 
if 1 may be allowed the expression. The 
judge cannot be controlled in the second 
case, because he is using a discretionary 
power, discharging a personal duty, not an 
official or ministerial one, the judgment be- 
ing formed by him personally. The act of 
the Pope in defining is of this latter nature, 
and no mandamus of a council could con- 
trol it nor any injunction stay it.” It is, 
therefore, eminently his act, belonging to 
his personality, proceeding from this per- 
sonality; and, as the Pope is infallible in 
the exercise of this power in judging ez 
cathedra in matters of faith and morals, we 
are justified in saying the Pope is person- 
ally infallible. I really think I have been 


so clear and intelligible on this point as to 
make my reviewer fully grasp the state of 
the question in the main, though he does 
not seize my meaning in reference to the 
use of the word “‘ personal.” I did not use 
it in the sense of natural or pertaining to 
Nature, but I did use it in the sense of per- 
taining to the individual. When I say 
mine, I speak of what pertains to the/person; 
it may vot pertain naturally, but be ac- 
quired in some way. My reviewer shows, 
notwithstanding, that the real idea is in his 
mind, when he says the gift of infallibility 
remains the gift of the Holy Ghost to Peter 
as Peter. Peter is here unmistakably a 
person, though such a person, at the head 
of the Church; and, therefore, the gift to 
him is a personal gift, is his, the more so 
from its nature. It does not inhere in the 
pontificial personality as natural, but as an 
acquired gift or, nrore properly speaking, 
assistance; just as we might imagine a per- 
son suddenly endowed with a power which 
would be personally his from that time. 
Ivfallibility is in so far a personal gift, as its 
exercise involves a personal judgment of 
the Pope and preserves him personally from 
error when teaching ex cathedra. But it 
does not follow from this that ‘‘ Catholic 
councils” are independent or possess in- 
fallibility. We would state, first, that in 
Catholic phraseology there is no such thing 
as an cecumenical council without the pres- 
idency of the Pope or of a legate duly 
named by him. It is Catholic teaching that 
there is no such thing as the independence 
of a council, even of all the bishops of the 
world; fora council of all the bishops of 
the world, without the Pope, might, ab- 
solutely speaking, by a majority of voices 
teach error. There is no positive guaranty 
that they may not. Therefore, so far 
from ‘shrinking from” this assertion, I 
make it and declare the whole body of 
bishops, separately or collectively, subject 
to the Pope; and, though they are co-judges 
with him in an cecumenical council, it is 
his final judgment which gives inerrancy 
to the decree pronounced, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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I now mention several minor authors, who 
made thelr first appearance in ‘‘The Christian 
Lyre,’ 1830—81. For persondl details about 
them I am indebted to Dr. E. F. Hatfield. 


Jostan Horkrns, D. D., 1786—1862. 

He was born at Pittsford, Vt., April 25th, 
1786, and ordained June 14th, 1809, as Congre- 
gationa] pastor at New Haven, Vt., where he 
stayed till August 20th, 1830, being then trans- 
ferred to the First Presbyterian Church of Au- 
burn, N. Y. He resigned that charge {in 1848, 
and dled at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 27th, 
1862. He edited ‘‘Conference Hymns,’’ Au- 
burn, 1846, and wrote two hortatory lyrics, 
which appeared in Part I of the ‘‘Lyre,’’ 1830. 

“© turn ye, O turn ye, for why will ye die?” 
Still rather widely used, though this sort of 
matter properly belongs in the sermon, and not 
in the bymns. 

“ Why sleep we, my brethren ? Come, let us arise.” 
Now found in “ Baptist Hymn Book,” 1871. 
JaRED Betyt Warersvry, D. D., 1799—1876. 

Born in New York City and graduated at 
Yale, 1822, He was settled as a Presbyterian 
at Hudson, N. Y., and as a Congregationalist 
in Bowdoin Street, Boston, and died at Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. He wrote ‘‘ Advice to Young Men,” 
The “Lyre’’ contains seven lyrics by him, 
among them one which isin the present Metb- 
odist “‘ Hymnal,’’ 1878 : 

“Soldiers of the cross, arise” (1830). 
Another is used by Dr. Robinson and dated 
1862 : 

“Infinite Love! What precious stores.” 
Wru11aM MITCHELL, 1793—1867. 

Born at Chester, Conn., Dec. 19th, 1793; 
graduated at Yale, 1818, and Andover, 1821 ; 
ordained Oct. 20th, 1824. Pastor at Newton, 
Ct., 1825; Rutland, Vt., 1833 ; and Wallingford, 
Vt., 1847—51. He held an agency from 1853 to 
1858, and then removed to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where be died, August Ist, 1867. One 
of bis two hymns is still considerably used : 

“ Jesus, thy love shall we forget ?” (1831). 
Deopatus Dutton, JR. 

Born at Monson, Mass., where he knew 

Pheebe H. Brown, and made the tune “‘ Wood- 


stock” for her famous Twilight Hymn. He 
became a licentiate of the Third Preshytery 


about 1832. Two of his hymns have gone at 
far as the “* Plymcath Collection” : 

“On Thibet’s snow-capt mountains” (1881). 
“O where can the soul find relief from its woes ?” 
Not in “ Lyre.”? Date unknown. 
NaTHan Srpyney Smite Berman, D.D., 1786— 

1871. 

An eminent Presbyterian minister at Troy, 


| where, in 1832, he issued a 48mo of 830 “ Sacred 


Lyrics,” arguing strongly in the preface for 
small collections and concludiug with the 
assertion that ‘‘a great hymn book may be 
pronounced a great evil.” Apostatizing from 
this faith or becoming hopefully converted 
from this heresy, he published under the sane 
title, in 1841, a book as voluminous as any 
then extant, with 250 pages of metrical psalms 
and 720 hymns. He, however, added no more 
to the three originals he had printed in 1882, 
each of which possesses merit enough to have 
been adopted by Dr. Hattield and at least one 
other compiler. 
Jesus, we bow before thy throne.” 
This appeared also in Hastings and Mason's 
“Spiritual Songs’ (1831—2—3), possibly be- 
fore the publication of Beman’s ‘‘Sacred 
Lyrics.” 

“ Jesus, leome to Thee” (1832). 
This has been the most successful of the three, 
being now found iv four leading hymnals. 

“ Hark, the jud t-trumpet sounding ” (1882). 
All these are of the old slab-sided sort, be- 
tween Watts and Newton, and, though they 
still survive, they are hardly such as the world 
may not willingly let die. 


Wri11aM ALLEN, D. D., 1784—1868. 


Born at Pittsfield, Mass., and graduated at 
Harvard, 1802. He was pastor at Piitsfield, 
1810; President of Dartmouth College, 1817, 
and of Bowdoin, 1820—89. He died at North- 
ampton, having ‘‘published numercus vol- 
umes,” among them an “ American Biograph- 
ical avd Historical Dictionary,’”’ 1809, and a 
(for the time) huge book of ‘ Psaims and 
Hymns for Public Worship,” 1835. This latter 
is a curiosity, containing a new version of 
every psalm and 200 original hymns, all made 
laboriously to order, from the dogmatic and 
didactic point of view, by a man who had little 
call to write a single verse. The book was 
probably never adopted anywhere and is now 
very scarce, and about the only success its con- 
tents ever won was that five of the author’s 
effusions were taken into Dr. John Campbell’s 
“Comprehensive Hymn Book,’’ London, 1837, 
three of them being for slaves and their mas- 
ters, plously intended, but of just as much 
use across the water as in New England and 
New York. 8o much for theoretic hymn- 
making by the cord in the learned seclusion of 
a college president’s study, e@ practice which 
savors of will-worsbip. 


Davip Negxson, M.D., 1798—1844. 

This was a steed of another color. Born 
near Jonesboro’, Tenn., September 24th, 1798, 
he graduated at Washington College, Virginia, 
1810, studied medicine at Danville, Ky., and in 
Philadelphia, and was a surgeon in Canadas 
during the War of 1812.’ For some time a 
skeptic, he became in 1825 a Presbyterian min- 
ister ; wrote a successful book on “‘ The Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity’; preached in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Missouri; founded a col- 
lege and a seminary, which lived not long; 
was an active anti-slavery worker; and died at 
Oakldnd, Ill., October 17th, 1844. He wrote 
one spiritual song, which fs about the best of a 
kind which is not the best. By it be still 
lives and may live for another century: 

“ My days are gliding swiftly by ” (1885). 

Lenton Ustvensiry. 


Kine Arts. 


Tue Boston Paint and Clay Club isa living 
organization. It {san organization that lives 
charmingly—in a garret; and the garret is 
picturesque, with ite uneven ceiling and its 
tinted walls, shading from Pompelian red near 
the floor to orange brigbtness at the skylight, 
Along table runs the length of the room, at 
which on Wednesday evenings some of the 
best artists in Boston gather to compare notes 
and make sketches. There are painters, 
sculptors, musicians, aud, by special grace, 
some few literary men. At one end of the 
room is a grand piano, and presently we shall 
hear some thoroughly géod music played 
thereon. G. W. Chadwick is here, he who 
directed the music of the Greek play, when it 
languished unappreciated and grand in New 
York. No man has the spirit and ability to 
enter into a composer’s sentiment and feeling 
more completely than Mr. Chadwick. He 
is a born interpreter. He can seize the 
most involved motif of any composition, 
without groping, as most musicians do, 
Among musicians here we shall see the well- 
known faces of J. A. Preston and F. F. 
Marshall, men fo whom Bostonians specially 




















of New York, and died before ordination, 


and musicians generally believe ip as pianists 


Bailey Aldrich, whose art, though he paints 
with the pen, instead of the brush, is pictur- 
esque enough to give him membership tn the 
Paint and Clay Club. Here, too, is Baxter, 
the art critic of the Boston Herald, one of the 
outspokenest writers on art subjecte as well 
as one of the best qualified. How dare he 
come here? Oh! simply because these men of 
the Paint and Clay Club are big enough fel- 
lows to prefer honest criticism, though it be 
adverse to the wishy-washy notices that dis- 
grace the so-called “art’’ columns of too 
many papers. Here, too, in this Club, 
whfch is chary of admitting dealers, we find 
J. E. Chase and John A. Lowell, men who 
deal with artists as belonging to the guild. 
There is much to be sald of the mucb that 
John A. Lowell has done fog art in Boston 
and throughout the country. His new estab- 
lishment, employing the best engravers to re- 
produce the best work of the best artists that 
we bave or bave bad, is worthy of a mention 
by iteelf and ehall bave its place in this 
column by and by. It is a smal! club, but it is 
agreatclub. The membership ts limited, bat 
the genius in the Club is unlimited, The roll 
of membership is as follows: E. A. Abbey, 
F. G. Atwood, T. H. Bartlett 8. Baxter, 
Sigourney Butler, 8. E. Carlsen, G. W. Chad- 
wick, J. E. Chase, W. B. Closson, J. F. Cole, 
E. H. Garrett, I. M. Gaucengizi, W. F. Hal- 
sall, J. B. Johnston, FE. G. Kennedy, John A. 
Lowell, W. L. Metcalf, F. D. Millet, J. B. Mil- 
let, Alfred Ordway. J. KR. Rinn. F. W. Rogers, 
Henry Sandham, John Selinger, W. L. Taylor, 
8. E. Tobey. George Wasson, Marcus Water- 
man, T. B. Aldrich, F. F. Marshall, J. A. Pres- 
ton. 

.s+»The Hoe-Morton sale of pictures, that 
took place in Clinton Hall, last week, was 
one of the most noteworthy of the year. There 
bave been few more intelligent picture-buyers 
than the Hon. Levi P. Morton and Robert Hoe 
and the double collection was remarkable in 
{te even excellence. Among the great pictures 
eold was Regnault’s “ Antomedan with the 
Horses of Achilles,”’ which brought $5,900 un- 
der the hammer and is worth double the 
amount. The sale—which included works by 
Baugolet, Church, Diaz, Doyen, Dupre, 
Gerome. Huntington, Jacque, Knaus, Machard, 
Regnault, &chrever. Stevens, Vibert, Ziem— 
realized some 250,000. The same pictures. if 


sold ten yeare hence, would bring $75,000, 
without a dou bt. 


--+eTbe St. Botolph Club, in Boston, which 
perhaps has ae much brains In {ft as any club 
in the country, has invited the Tile Club of 
New York to bold an exhibition tn Its gallery. 
New York artists have received much cour 
teous treatment, much generous consideration 
from HKoston, and ixn’t it about time there be- 
gan some return of civilities t 


Biblical Research, 


Pror. Maspero is very actively excavating 
about the famous Pyramid of Meydum, which 
is the next in size to those of Ghizeh and 
which is believed to have been erected by 
Snefru, the last king of the Third Dynasty and 
the predecessor of Khufru, or Cheops. It has 
now been cleared down to the level of the 
desert, to which it descends in a series of great 
steps of beautifully fitted masonry of fine 
white limestone. The joints are so close, says 
@ letter of Hon. J. Villiers Stuart, in The 
Academy, that itis often difficult to trace them, 
aud they are more like cabinetmakers’ than 
masons’ work. It must have been covered 
up from the remotest times and looks 
quite new. The central chamber ts tent- 
shaped, the walls contracting to « point at the 
top, 60 as to support the immense weight. 
Some pieces of heavy timber were found in 
this room, which may have been used to move 
the sarcophagus, though it 1s possible that 
there may be another chamber, as in the Pyra- 
mids of Ghizeb, not yet discovered, in which 
the sarcophagus exists. No inscription of 
Snefru has yet been found on the pyramid; 
but Mr. Stuart has found cone but five minutes’ 
walk distant, on the tomb of Nofre-Maat, 
which reads in archaic chacacters “ Resting- 
place of Snefru."" No confirmation is yet re- 
ceived of the astonishing statement, published 
fn Berlin some months ago, of the discovery 
of the Prramid of Menes, tbe first mythical 
king of Egypt 











..+»Dr. Graetz has at lust issued bis long ex- 
pected translation of the Psalms, based on his 
very careful and very free studies and correc- 
tlonsof the Hebrew text. This volume will be 
of great interest, as Dr. Graetz is one of the 
most learned and least conservative Jewish 
scholars living. It will be difficult to judge of 
the value of or the reasons for bis neW transla- 
tions till the second volume appears, with his 
iptroduction and commentary. Thus, for {v. 
etence,as The Athena says, wheu he trans- 
Jates the passage 53 }py’>, “* kies the son”’ (Ps. 
fi, 12), by ** Aatiet an der Warnung fest,” “bold 
fast to the warning,” it is hard to guess what 
*mendation be proposes to the Hebrew text. 

eeeeDr. O. de Gebbardt bas published in 


Leipzig a Greek Testament, giving Tiscben- 
dorf’s text with the readings of Tregelles and 
Westcott and Hort. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Among literary men we find here Thomas s enough. There should be in each upper room 


auitary, 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 


Tue disasters which have occurred within 
the last year in several large cities, in which 
many lives have been lost by fires, have drawn 
attention to the importance of some more ade- 
quate provisions for deliverance from tbe 
perils of burning buildings. These perils have 
been gradually increasing in various ways. 
The introduction of heaters into the cellar or 
basement wase great advance in the secure- 
ment of fires commencing amid the foundatious 
and where not likely to be at first discovered. 
The carrying of heating-pipes through build- 
fogs within walls and in out-of-way places is 
another promoter of general conflagrations. 
The arrangement of elevators {s often such as 
to secure a draught quite independent of the 
chimney. Staircases are frequently not only 
winding and narrow, but also serve as so many 
flues to draw the flame and encourage the fire. 
While buildings are crowded together and 
raised aloft as never before, and while fire- 
proof methods are understood, these have 
not kept pace with the advance in density and 
upwardness. Ife fre is to occur in a building 
in which persons are busily occupied on the 
upper floors, the decided probability is that 
some lives will be lost. The recent fire in New 
York City is a forcible illustration. It oc- 
cur.ed in the middle of the day, when every 
provided facility could be at hand; yet the 
facts show how loadequate were all the pro- 
visions and what havoc would bave occurred 
had the same building been thue crowded at 
bight. We bave had a graphic description 
of the burning of the Ring Theater, at Vienna, 
which goes to show how here, too, under the 
best possible circumstances, the alarm and 
occurrence of fire was sure to cause crowding, 
suffocation, and deaths. Men are now casting 
about to know what is the remedy for all these 
accidents. Itisto be hoped that the memory 
of these disasters will not fade away until 
more adequate means are devised. The first 
and great remedy must come tbrough a closer 
oversight in construction. Where buildings 
are being crowded and elevated, as in our cities, 
a close {nuspection should secure a thoroughly 
fire-proof structure. All the appliances for 
escape are only secondary. 

The means of prevention are the radical re- 
Mance. The safety of our best ocean steamers 
consists in the compartment system, and the 
assurance is ip the trial in practice which such 
a line as the Cunard goes through each time 
before starting. Buildings which are to con- 
tain hundreds of people, and often at times 
where they are helpless for self-preservation, 
should be so assured as to their fire-retistiug 
capacity that it would be literally impossible 
for any flame to gain headwayin them. In 
buildings constructed in this way it is almost 
impossible for a Gre to gain beadway. In fact, 
when flie is occurring in lesa protected build- 
inge they avail far better than engines or 
other appliances to stop its progress. 

In all buildings great care should be taken 
not only to provide ways of egress, but also by 
a map plan at each entrance to show the vari- 
ous ways of exit. In cities not the least import- 
ant is that of several places of escupe through 
the roof, as thus it is generally easy to reach 
adjacent buildings. Next, the whole subject 
of artificial fre-escapes is up for consideration. 
First there are those which pertain to the in- 
dividual. Ine Chicago fire, some three years 
since, there slept fo one of the bighest 
stories 8 commercial traveler, who had always 
carried a rope ladder in bis satchel and who 
that night made his escape thereby from the 
burning hotel. In country homes where there 
is liability to fire and where there ts deficiency 
of apparatus there should always be one or 
more ropes available for escape. Even a com- 
mon rope, with knots tied in it and rapidly 
wet, serves a valuable purpose. As fire is 
especially apt to break out through windows, 
itis better so to sttach it that it shall be, at 
least, free from the center of the windows be- 
low. A chair or other furniture placed at its 
point of fastening serves to keep it off from the 
wall. 
an fron ladder ready of access, so that one 
section can be hooked into another and the 
whole let rapidly down to the ground. Still 
better, there may be placed stationary ladders, 
always in position and available for escape. 

At a recent sanitary exbibit in connection 
with the New Jersey Annual Fair various 
specimens of fire-escapes were shown. Some 
of these were rope ladders of particular con- 
struction, so as to facilitate fsstening, while 
others were of fron or wire, 60 as to resist 
flame. The most elaborate one was a remark- 
able piece of mechanism end eo arranged as 
that it could be run up from the ground so as 
to be reached, and yet not depend for support 
upon eny part of the burning building. There 
is no class of buildingsthat need to be provided 
with means of escape so simple and ready as 
our public sehools. One pair of stairs or two in 
the same entryway ought not to be regarded as 





In many buildings it is feasible to bave™ 





some form of rope or iron ladder, under the 
care of the teacher and ready for use on 40 
emergency. Most of the Summer hotels are 
built of wood and especially liableto fires. In 
the burning of the Parry House, at Ocean 
Beach, last Summer, the escape of the inmates 
depended on the fortunate circumstance that 
the stairs were vot early burned away; but 
the whole building was consumed in about one 
hour. We trust that the effect of awakened 
public attention to the dangers of fire will lead 
many of our legislatures to pass laws as to- 
modes of building and escape, and thus prevent 
the necessity of some greater disaster and the 
repetition of these sad losses of human life. 


Science. 


THE mysterious Arctic Circle continues to at- 
tract curious scientific eyes. That there must 
be an open space, clear of ice, seems to bea 
physical certainty. The heated air of the 
Tropics is forced up by the heavier, colder air 
from the Arctics and the warmed, lighter air 
drawn northward, to fill the vacuum formed by 
the descent ofthe polar waves. Ifthe world 
were square, these warm upper waves could 
have no effect; but, all converging to one cen- 
ter at the Pole, must by this very union raise 
the temperature at the converging point. 
There could be no downward flow of cold air 
from the Arctic, unless that which filled the 
vacuuro were warmer—that is, lighter—tban the 
body that departed. The certainty tbat either 
what we know or think we know of gravity 
and currents is unsound or that there is a 
tract a thousand or two miles wide on which 
may be plants, animals, nay, even human be- 
ings, wholly unknown to us, will certainly at- 
tract human adventure till the mystery be 
solved; and the accounts of those who 
heroically attempted to break through the 
icy collar that surrounds this open polar 
space will continue to possess an uni- 
versal interest. Among the recent parra- 
tives is that of H. Chichester Hart, of the 
British Polar Expedition of 1875. This fol- 
lowed much in the track of ourown Dr. Hayes. 

ong the interesting observations made 
was this, that the mass of arctic plants were 
perennials and that a seedling plant was 
rarely seen. This was not because the plauts 
do not mature seeds, but because the arctic 
eonditions%re unfavorable to the germination 
of the seeds. The deduction from this is that 
the plants forming this arctic or, ratber, glacial 
vegetation are not in their original conditions, 
If they are growing where they have always 
been, then the icy covering which now im- 
prisons them has been formed over them in a 
subsequent ers; if not, they have been brought 
down ae roots from more favorable regions 
further north. The bearings of these facts on 
the question of an open polar sea are obvious. 








....Some fnterest has been revived in the 
ecbject of our treeless prairies bya recent 
chapter in the ** Proceedings ”’ of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. It is 
there remarked that, as the seeds of herbaceous 
plants and grasses grow freely on prairie ecil, 
there is no reason why seeds of trees and 
ebrubs should not also germinate there, if they 
bave the chance. Besides, we know from culti- 
vators that tree-seeds will grow and trees thrive 
op the preiries. Again, it is noted by actual 
observation that woodlands bordering prairie 
land encroach year by year on the treeless 
ares. The seeds ere scattered by winds or api- 
mals many bundreds of feet from the bearipg 
trees, and these growing and again maturing 
and distributing seeds beyond the original 
line would be a law alone sufficient to bring 
the whole grassy prairie region under 
arboreal subjection in a thousand or two of 
years. Itis, therefore, necessary to look out 
fcr an agent capable of keeping the trees back. 
Fire will keep back trees, but not herbaceous 
plants or annuals, Any plant that germinates, 
flowers, and matures seeds tho same season 
cen spread in spite of fire. The seeds, getting 
under the c*rth, are not destroyed bya five- 
minutes fire passing over them. They sprout, 
flower, and spread as before. But a tree has to 
stand five, ten, or more years in one place be- 
fore it is large enough to flower and seed. If 
cut to the ground every year, it would never 
flower, though annually sending up sprouts. 
It would bave to remain inoneplace. It could 
not possibly spread, as it could make no seeds. 
There is n0 known agency which could thus 
keep back trees in barbarous times, but fire, 
and that the Indians always have fired the 
prairiesis well known. There is no difficulty, 
tbe author of the paper believes, in concluding 
positively that Indian fires are the cause of 


«see TWO DOW asteroids bave been discovered 
since the beginning of the new year, both by 
. ofthe Austrian Naval Observatory, at 
Pola, near Trieste. Both of them are of the 
thirteenth magnitude and among the smallest 
eo far known. 





" [March 9, 1882. 
Personulities. 


Tux iste Chinese professor at Harvard, 
Ko Kun Hua, was not without a sense of hu- 
mor. He wasriding on the horse-cars from 
Boston to Cambridge, one day, when an Irish- 
map took a seat next to him and entered into 
conversation, intending to ridicule the good 
professor. Touching his silk garment, the 
Irishman sald: ‘Very vice. Make money 
wasbing*’ ‘*No,’’ replied the professor. 
** All the Chinese are washers. Ain’t they?’ he 
continued. ‘‘ No,” he replied. Three classes 
in China—noblemen, educated men. I belong 
to the seconfi—the washers—what you call 
them ? like mapy Irish in United States.” 


..--Meeting at court one day, Rochester, 
with mock politeness, thus accosted Barrow, 
the witty divine: “Doctor, I am yours to my 
shoe-tie.” To which Barrow rejoined: ‘My 
lord, I am yours to the ground.’’ Rochester 
followed with: ‘* Doctor, I am yours to the 
center.”” The doctor returned: ‘My lord, I 
am yours to the antipodes.’”’ Rochester, 
scorning to be foiled by a piece of musty divin- 
ity,as he termed Barrow, replied: ** Doctor, I 
am yoursto the bottomless pit.” Whereupon 
Barrow, turning on his heel, quietly observed: 
** There, my lord, I leave you!”’ 


.--»When General Garfield’s nomination 
was talked of, Mrs. Garfield asked Governor 
Jewell if it would pay to leave the pleasant 
home fn Mentor, and received in reply : *‘ Yes; 
ina year your busband will be President of 
this country and hold the highest office on the 
whole globe.”” On the funeral-trair Mrs. Gar- 
field sent for Governor Jewell and asked him: 
** Governor, has it paid?” Again he replied: 
“Yes; forthat manisthe best loved man on 
the globe.”’ 

-+--Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College, 
vouches for the story that Talleyrand detested 
Aaron Burr, and that when the latter sent bis 
card requesting sn interview, the French diplo- 
mat said: ‘‘The minister of foreign affairs 
will see Colonel Burr at such an hour; but a 
miniature of General Hamilton always hangs 
over bis mante}l.’”’ Colovel Burr did not call. 


-eeeHerbert Speucer’s long-meditated jour- 
vey to America is now definitely fixed. He 
sails Anguet next and intends to be absent 
from home three months. He visits Canada 
and also, possibly, California. He has refused 
all proposals to lecture, his design being solely 
to see the country and people, without eny 
| ulterior object. 


.-»eQueen Margaret of Italy has among the 
ladies of her court two Americans whose mag- 
nificent jewels almost eclipse the famous dia 
monds of the Roman princesses. Theyare the 
Princess Trigiano Brancaccl, née Ficid, and the 
Princess Cencl, née Spencer. 


....Minister Morton has sold his bouse in 
Washington, leased his house in New York, 
and expects to make his home in Parix fora 
number of years. His entire collection of 
paintings, about 159 in all, will be sold at 
auction in New York. 


++eeThe Empress of Germany is among the 
contributors of books to the library of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, her 
present having been a colicction of reports 
concerning volunteer relief work during the 
Franco-German War. 


-oe- The Rev. Stephen Gladstone, rector of 
Hawarden and son of the premier of Great 
Britain, has been advised to take a sea trip to 
the Mediterranean for the benefit of bis health. 


....A bill has been introduced in Congress 
appropriating $30,000 to pay the heirs of Paul 
Noyes, of Connecticut, for supplies furnished 
the Continental Army during the Revolution. 


-...William B. Rochester, the new Pay- 
master-General of the United States Army, 
will be the youngest man ranking asa brigadier- 
general in any of the army departments. 


.++eEx-Secretary Blaine will respond to a 
toast at the dinner of the Knights of St. Pat- 
rick, to be held ia St. Louis, on the 17th iust.— 
“St. Patrick’s Day.” 

eee-The Count de Chambord, the head of 
the fallen dynasty of Bourbon, lost 5,000,000 
francs by the recent failure of the Union Gen- 
erale in France. 


....Mr. Lougfellow, though not {1l, ecarcely 


uses his pen at all, bis unmarried daughter 
assisting him in his labors. 


..--Gustave Doré is at work upon the statue 
of Alexander Dumas to be erected in the 
Place Malesherbes, Paris. 

...-Ex-Senator Sargent, who bas been nomi- 
pated to the Berlin mission, began life as a 
journeyman printer. . 

-.. Swinburne, the poet, enjoys excellent 


health and often walks twenty miles a day 
for exercise. 


-++-A new county in Wisconsin ts to be 





pamed Garfield. 








aoe 


Tue effect of late months of unremitting 
drill was remarkably evident at the Symphony 
Society’s filth concert upon Saturday. The 
thirty or forty violins sounded as one; the 
smoothness and sweetness of the wood have 
not been excelled at any earlier concert of the 
season; and Dr. Damrosch has succeeded in 
subduing the sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal (if there are any cymbals that tinkle fn bis 
orchestra) to a refined resonance. The pro- 
gram of Saturday tncluded the always pop- 
ular Vorspiel and Finale to Wagner's “ Tristan 
and Isolde’; Goldmark’s overture, “ Sakun- 
tala’’; and the Heroic Symphony, besides other 
numbers. The playing of the Symphony really 
left nothing to be desired. It was spirited, 
majestic, full of an even dignity, and, with ite 
last movement and the marveluus variations 
Beethoven has there written, fts rendering rose 
toa truly noble climax. No less beautifully 
performed was Goldmark’s musical epitome of 
the Indian poet Kalidasa’s drama, Few mod- 
ern overtures of the type have acquired a 
speedier popularity, and there is ever a sensu- 
ous richness in Gollmark’s scoring and a pic- 
turesqueness in his themes (if we recollect 
rightly, the leading one in this work isan ancient 
Hindu air) which easily explains the reason of 
this, Miss Lona Little was the soloist of the 
rehearsal and concert. She sang an ara 
@’agillita from Handel’s *‘ Partenope,”’ written 
in the most conventional and tasteless operatic 
style of its day, with considerable brilliancy, 
and in it and the Schumann songs following 
proved herself the po3sessor of a light, flexible 
voice, of pleasant timbre, which has plainly 
been assiduously trained.. She sings express- 
ively and has genuine vocal “style,” as the 
French say. Nevertheless, she seemed out of 
her e'ementin such a concert and her efforts 
wer: dwarfed by its general character. Miss 
Little would appear more creditably and give 
greater pleasure in entertainments of lesser 
dimensions than symphonic ones, with grand 
orchestra, in Steinway Hall. The next con- 
certs of the Symphony 8 -ciety are set down 
for April 6th and 8th. 


.++eMixs Adcle Margulies, a young pianiste 
whose professional merits have once before 
won favorable comments from the press and 
public, gave her second concert at Steinway 
Hall, on the evening of the Ist. Mr. Richard 
Arnold and Mrs. Emil Gramm varied a tasteful- 
ly-seleoted program with, respectively, some 
excecdlugly good violin playing and exprese- 
ive singing of German songs. Of Miss Mar- 
gulies’s efforts on this second of her appear- 
ances there ia much good to be honestly said. 
She appeared, naturally, to better advantage 
thanin her preceding concert and confirmed 
vur judg:nent of her as a young artist of prom- 
ise. She has evidently studied diligently; ber 
technical abilities snd insight into the spirit of 
the greater portion of the music she under- 
takes to render are discernible; she has a 
clear, firm touch, and there is, withal,a cer- 
tain modest confidence about her bearing upon 
the stage that suggests the wish to persevere 
in theright. direction and learn, as well as labor, 
toward success. With each of her solo num- 
bers on this evening an aim at interpretation 
was to be applauded, as well as mere virtuoso 
talent. Nevertheless, Miss Margulies is occa- 
sionally tempted to play noisily. Likewise fn 
the Beethoven Sonata selected for performance 
she was simply mechanical, and not always 
mechanically correct, either; and there were 
many paseages in tais and the Schuwann Fan- 
tasie, succeeding, where she showed that she 
fell far short of grasping or conveying the com- 
poser’s intentions, To criticise a young musi- 
can, just startiog out upon the chosen career 
couscientiously and perseveringty, is ever one 
of the nicest matiers for the critic to deal 
with and too often Hghtly passed over. Miss 
Murgulies’s playing contains the elements of 
success, though these elements are still imper- 
fectly developed. The three things recom- 
mended by one old musician to another 
younger oue as certain to lift bim to a bigh 
round of the artistic ladder are what she, 
with so many others, must recullect. These 
three are: first, study; second, study; and, 
third, study. 

esseMr, Wilhelm Mueller’s benefit concert 
touk place upon Fridayevening. The program 
was lengthy and the applause generous. A 
curieus Serenata, by Schwenke, for five celli, 
a double-bass, and kettle-drums, was a feature 
of the evening. ——— Mr. Jobn Laviue’s anual 
concert will present séme especial features of 
musical interest. Her Majesty’s Opera 
Company have begun the usual Spring season, 
th's week, with “* Mignon,’’ ** Les Huguenots,”’ 
and, at last, Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards, in bis last book, tellsa 
droll story of a young lads who was offered a 
comporition by a music dealer: *** But can you 
play easily i five fate?’ said he, hesitating! ye 

You see, th’s is in five.’ *Ob!’ replied 


fir pianist, » Bayly. ‘that won’t make a bit of 
difference. benever there’s more than 
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School and. - Gollene. 


Tue inspectors of the the Beta national schools 
are, as a rule, university men and gradu- 
ates in honors. The defects of the existing 
system of inspection are said to be threefold. 
There is no sufficient unity of action among 
the inspectors themselves; school-managers 
are too much at the merey of individual in- 
specters, an appeal against whose decisions 
produces few beneficial results and is onlyre- 
sorted to in very extreme cases; no adequate 
opportunities for engaging in the work of in- 
spection are offered to those who have had 
experience in public elementary schools. Asa 
first step in reform, the department intends to 
appoint as assistant inspectors the best masters 
of public elementary schools. 


+-eeThe public schools of the State of New 
York were last year attended by 1,021,282 
children, a smaller number by 10,000 than 
was recorded in 1880. Of the 80,826 teachers 
employed, 23,157 were women. The average 
annual salary of each teacher was $375.06, the 
whole amount expended in salaries being $7,- 
775,505.22. The state has 11,248 school dis- 
tricts and 11,891 school-houses. The total 
amount expended upon the schools last year 
was $10,808,802.40. 


-.--It is hoped that the building of the new 
gymnasium which it is proposed to erect at 
Amherst will be commenced inthe course of 
ayear. The amount of subscriptions already 
received has been announced at $30,000, to 
which Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., 
adds $5,000. The building will be similar to 
the Harvard Gymnasium in its furnishings and 
apparatus, with bath-rooms and all the modern” 
improvements. 


eee The trustees of Dartmouth College de- 
cline to accept the resignation of Prof. San- 
born and have engaged ex-President Brown, of 
Hamilton College, a former professor at Dart- 
mouth, to assist Dr. Sanborn. The medical 
depart ment is to receive $2,000 from the will of 
the late E. W. Stoughton, of New York, to 
compiete a collection for the pathological 
museum founded by him. 


----lt {is argued in Virginta that, instead of 
establishing normal echools to supply surely- 
needed teachers, it would be wiser to utilize 
existing institutions and to add two or three 
norma) professorships to the University, re- 
quiring also each academic professor to give 
normal instruction in the teaching of his own 
branch of knowledge. 

.- The directors of Girard College intend, 
itis reported, to organize & school of mechan- 
teal handiwork, like that which is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Spring Garden Institute, in 
Philadelphia. This schvol has from ninety to 
one hundred pupiis in its work-rooms, and It 
has drawing classes with five hundred pupils. 


..-.Tbere is a movement in the Kentucky 
Legislature for the equalization of the dixtribu- 
tion of the school fund between the white and 
colored people of the state. A discrimination 
is now made against the colored people on the 
ground that they pay taxes on only $3,500,000 
worth of property. 


.... The [llinois Supreme Court has decided 
that the Quincy Board of Education had no 
authority to enforce the rule requiring the 
colored children of the city to attend one par- 
ticular school, set apart for their uxe. Thus 
vanishes from Illinois the separate school for 
colored children. 


..--Professor Frost, of Oberlin, in making an 
urgent plea forthe teaching of patriotism in the 
public schools, says that the history of ourown 
country is so essential, 80 necessary, 80 indis- 
pensable that every urchin who will ever cast 
& vote ought tu be caught and taught perforce 


----In St. Petersburg this year 980 women 
are pursuing the bigher courses of education. 
610 of these students are of noble origin. 
Physics and mathematics are crusted by 521 
and 417 take literature. 

----Illinois last year expended upon her 
schoole the sum of $7,531,041, the teachers of 
the state receiving $4,587,015.10. The schoo! 
population of the state is 1,010,851. 


--+.Trinity College, Dublia, bas, strange to 
say, nearly three hundred English undergradu- 
ates. ‘This is largely due to ite special classes 
for the Indian civil service. 


-++-lt is stated that ex-Governor Morgan, of 
New York, bas made a gift of $20,000 to 
Williams College for the purpose of building a 
dormitory. 

.-The school population of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, is 489,924 and the total ex- 
pense of instruction is $2,822,052. 


..-An effort is being made to raise a fund 
of $3,000 for the equipment of an observatory 
for the University of Toronto. 

----More hours are spent in the study of his- 
tory at Harvard, than in that of any other 
branch of learning. 
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Wuen sprigs of royal families get married 
it ie a case of high tied. 


-++-Lent ought to pass very rapidly. There 
are so many fast days ip it, you know. 





-.--“ Pa, what is meant by muscular Cbris- 
tianity ?”” “I don’t know, my son, unless it is 
pewgilism ?” 


--+** The camel's kick,” writes a naturalist, 
“isastudy.” It may be added that the mule’s 
kick is a lesson. 


«e+-The New Bedford Mercury speake of 
Wendell Phillips ‘“‘unsheathing his maiden 
ewerd.” A cut-lass, probably. 


.... Another member of the New York Legis? 
lature bas sent bis pass back to Vanderbilt. 
He sent it back to have it made out for his 
family, instead of himself alone. 


--»-Dr. Holland oncesaid that ‘*the greatest 
blessing that a young man can enjoy is pov- 
erty.”” And the greatest task in this world is 
to convince young men that the Doctor spoke 
the truth. 


«..-The shameful record of the administra- 
tion of the insurance receivers of New York, 
as laid bare by the New York Herald, shows 
that sometimes the receiver is a good deal 
worse than the thief. 


----Sandy Fairley(who has just put half a 
crown into the church-plate, instead of a penny, 
and who is not allowed to take it back): 
“ Weel, weel, [’ll get credit fortwa an’ sax in 
Heaven !”” Theelder: ‘* Na, na; ye’ll only get 
credit for a penny.” 


«eeeThe Chicago News remarks that Louis- 
ville thinks of establishing a free art gallery, 
where her citizens may pass the time between 
drinks. To which statement the Loulsviile 
Courier-Journal retorts that Chicago would 
have one, too, were it not for the fact that her 
citizens have Lo time- between drinks. 


.---A brakeman on one of the railroads en- 
tering Boston has been employing his idle time 
in linguistic studies. Asa matter of practice, 
he has been in the habit of calling the stations 
in pure Sanscrit. This might have gone on in- 
definitely, had not a Harvard professor who 
was on the train the other day discovered the 
cheat. 


----“*I tell you,” said the canvasser, ‘you 
have no idea of the bard work there is in this 
business. It is elther talking or walking from 
morning till night.” ‘*Beg pardon,’ replied 
the victim. “Ihave a pretty distinct idea of 
the talking part of your program. Now please 
favor me with an exhibition of the walking 
part.”” The canvasser exhibited. 


----They were ont sleighing. ‘Gussie, 
dear,’’ said she, as she leanei! a tender cheek 
on his manly checked ulster, ‘why are these 
snow-flakes like your moustache?’ This 
pleased hii, even to have it noticed. “‘I don't 
know, pet,’’ he murmured, innocently. “ Why 
are they?’ “Because they are slow-coming 
down.”’ He drove with both hands after this. 


.+»»Perhaps President Arthur may bein a 
mood to appreciate a story that is told of 
President Lincoln. An old friend expressed 
regret to see him look so worv aud anzious, 
and bade him havecourage and he would yet 
conquer the Rebellion. Sadly and with a sigh 
the President answered: ‘It is not the Re- 
bellion, Bill; it’s the post-office at Pipestown 
that’s troubling me.” 


«+eThe eminent counsel had been speaking 
forfour hours in a complicated appeal case con- 
cerning a boundary wall, when, on gazing at 
the bench, he found that all the judges were 
asleep. “1 shall not continue my argument,” 
said he, with great dignity. ‘I never plead, 
your honors, while you sleep.”’ ‘‘ Continue, 
brother,” sald the chief-justice, benevolently ; 
“though I am differently constituted and 
never sleep except when you plead.” 


«eee'' There’g too much horse-racing et your 
agricultural fairs,’’ remarked Parson Jones to 
the secretary of the county society. ‘I 
should like to know, sir, what horse-racing 
has to dg witb egriculture.’’ ‘* Well, Parson,” 
replied the secretary, with a pleasant smile, 
“nothing, perbaps; or, at least, no more than 
church lotteries have to do with the spreading 
of the Gospel.’’ Parson Jones saw the point 
and changed the conversation immediately. 


..--B. H., Georgetown, Texas: ‘‘ Would, in 
your opinion, Nat’! Q. Henderson, of George- 
town, make a good postmaster? I have asked 
this yuestéon before, but you failed to answer.”’ 
Nat. Q. Henderson has nothing to do with 
making postmasters. Chester A. Arthur, of 
Washington, D. C., makes postmasters, both 
good, bad, and indifferent. He is in the whole 
sale postmaster manufacturing business and 
executes orders with promptnese and dispatch. 










Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT, 8. A., pumas, nt called to 
Bloomington. 

ADAMS, 8. G., Walworth, Wis., resigns. 
BENTLEY, C. D., Norwalk, Conn., accepts 
call to Second ch., Brookiyn, N .¥. 
CHANER, Cuarzes, 8t. Anne, IIl., 
Presbyterian for Baptist ministry. 
COLBURN. RB. 8., Recklesstown, N. J., accepts 
call to Washington, Penn. 

COX, 8. L., Port Jefferson, N. Y., accepte call 
to Allentown, N. J. 

FOX, Normon, accepts call to Mariner’s Tem- 
ple, New York City. 

LOUX, Epwarp, Imlaystown, N. J., resigns. 
MERRICK, O. M., Hillsville, Penn., resigns. 
— H. W. . eloces his labors in DeWitt, 


leaves 


veeantes, C. H., ord in Salem, O. 

PETERS, T. R Weedsport, accepts call to 

Havana, N. ¥. 

ae ~ tana Z. T., ord. at Curries Prairie, 
nd. 


ns Ae Cauarizs, ord. in Lansingburgh, 
WHITE, E. W., senior class Madison Univers- 
ity, called to ‘‘asule, N. Y. 
WHITWELL, Grorae, Meadville, Penn., ac- 
cepts cal] to Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARBER, Amz: D. of Saybrook, ealled to 

Ashtabula Harbor, O. 

BEA MAN, Irvine L., Irvington, N. J., accepts 

call to St. John, N 

BINGHAM, Jogz 8., Dubuque, accepts call to 
Tiaer, Ie. 

BRICKETT, Hewnrr, Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H., 
called to Thetford, Vt 

BRODIE, James F., ord. in Woodstock, Vt. 

BUNNELL, Jonn J., of Henry, Ill, accepts 
call to Pentwater, Mich. 

BURNHAM, Micnae., Fall River, called to 
Immanuel ch , Roxbury, Mass. 

FITTS, Cavin R., Slatersville. R. L., resigne. 

HARGRAVE., Joun W., Brookiyn Village, O., 


dismissed. 

HOWARD. Hewry C., accepts call to Rox- 
bury, Vt. 

KELLOGG, Groroe N., Jewett City, Conp., 
resigns. 


MACK, Josiag A., Gilead, Conn., resigne. 

MARROW, C. W., Kensington, Conn , resigns. 

McDUFFEE, Samve V., accepts call to Brim- 
fleld, Mass. 

MILLER, Exisua W., Big Rapids, Mich., re- 


signs. 

MUNROE, Eosert N., accepts call to Holyoke, 
Mass., nut to Manchester. 

PARKER, J. Homex, Peoria, IIL, resigns. 

SHUART, B. F., ord. as evangelist in Min- - 
neapolis, Minn. 

SKEELE, A. F., ord. in East Bioomfleld, N. Y. 

SNOW, FRepenick E., Oxford, accepts call to 
Bethlebei, Conn. 

STEVENS, AsauE A., Peoria. Il., resigns. 

TALBOT, Henry L., Durham, N. H., resigns, 

WATERS, Georae F., Bethel, Conn., takes 
charge of work in Arizona uuder A. H. M, 
Society. 

WHIPPLE, J. D., died recently in West New- 
ark, N. Y. 

WINCH, Caves M., Hartland, Vt., dismissed. 


LUTHERAN. 


BEI.MER, . B., accgpts call to Upper San- 
duskv, 

ae... 9 F. F , Wilkesbarre, Penn., ac 
cepts call to Epipbany ch., New York, N.Y, 

SMITH, M. L., Durbin’s Corners, accepts call 
to Sulpbur ‘Springs, oO. 

StEE Ss, D. A., accepts call to Carlisle, 

enn, 

STOKES, W. T., accepts call to St. Lawrence 
Mission, y. 

YUTZY, J., Lemont, accepts call to Selins- 
grove, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BLAUVELT, W. W., D. D., Lamington, N. J., 
resigue, 

CAIN, Georce F., Shippensburg, Penn., 
called to Mansfield, 0. 

GREGORY, Caspar Rosvue, D.D., professor of 
rhetoric in Lincoln University, Peun., died 
Feb. 26th, aged 5s. 

JACKE, A. D., removes from Dillon to Carl- 
ton, Kan. 

LEES, ANDREW, inst. in Trivity ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

LONDERWAUGKH, W. V., accepts call to First 
ch.,Northern Literties, Philacelphia, Penna. 

McCLUNY, J. N., accepts call to Wellington, 


Kan 

PALMER, 8 8. C., Lockland, O., called to Rush- 
ville 

RANKIN, W. A, Warren, Penn., resigns. 

SCOTT, J. a D. D., removes from Jefferson, 
tt o Washington, D.C. 

Dk. 5., removes from Geneseo, Ill., to 
moh i. 
SYBRANDT, W. H., Boston, Mass., called to 

Oak wood-ave. ch., Troy, N.Y. - 
WEST, N., D. D., removes from Cincinnati, 
0., to Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHAMBRE, A. oe. Sonn, B. D., accepts call to 
Fall River, M 
HARRIS, H. R., sccepte eall to Calvary cb., 
Brook! i Bn Be 
HITCHCOCK, W. 4., D. D., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
r ens. 
HOLMES. Lucian, oe in Kitteell, N.C, 
me Wariace W., ord. priest in 
etta, 
., Aemanp' DeRossert, ord. deacon in 





Write to him for terms and price-list. 
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Literatu'e. 


The prompt mension tn our tat of * Rooks as the Week” 
will be considered by ua an eguivalent to their pub- 
Wehers for all volumes received, The tnteresia of 
our reacers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 





SUICIDE. ITSGROWTH ANDCULE.* 
11. 


In reviewing the statistics of suicide the 
first fact which requires notice is its growth 
during the present cevtury. In the long 
period of 123 years from 1750 to 1875 this 
increuse in Sweden has gone from 12 in the 
million to 81. In England and Wales, dur- 
jug 46 years, it has only advanced from 62 
to 66 per million. In Prussia, in about 60 
years, the progress hs been from 70 to 133; 
in Saxony, from 150 to 811; in German 
Austria, from 82 to 211; in Styria, from 
20 to 00; in Tyrol, from 17 to 77; in 
Bohemia, from 29 to 160; in the King- 
dom of Ituly, in the 14 years, 1864—1877, 
from 80 to 86; and in the United States, 
in the period from 1856—1870, from 22 
to 35. ‘The ratio of this increase to the 
whole population is higher the 
ratio by which the population itself bas in- 
creased, an indication that the practice has 
grown not only as to the total number of 
persons who attempt their lives, but more 
frapidiy than the population and than the 
augmentation of the general mortality. 

In a general way, but with many local 
exceptions and everywhere with large 
allowances for variations, this crowth has 
been uniform, In England, for example. 
the ratio shows no change; in this country 
but little; in Denmark it is lower. 

In general, these fucts indicate a steady 
and alarming increase of suicide over the 

.civilized world during this century and 
maintain as much uniformity in their oc- 
currence as births, marriages, and deaths, 

In studying the causes of this wide- 
spread practice, Dr. Morselli turns first to 
cosmico-natural influences, foremost among 
which is climate. He casts his eye on the 
map colored to represent the intensity of 
suicide in Europe, aud perceives that the 
deep, futal red lies in the central parts. 
Hence, he endeavors to mark out an isother- 
mal line of greatest intensity; but confesses 
that he can “only dimly perceive it without 
being able to reduce itto figures.” He insists, 
however, that above this median line the 
intensity of suicide rises as ope comes south, 
and below it as he goes norih. There is 
more in Piedmont, for ex»mple, than in 
Naples. The fact is that the hi-hest ratios 
are found first in the district about Paris, 
next in Saxony, then in Hamburg and the 
Danish Peninsula, and then in Lower Aus- 
tria. 


than 


On what isoté@ermal line these regious 
can be connected we cannot see. 

As to telluric influences, Dr. Morselli is 
far too scientific to rest content with the 
proposition that an unhealthy soil hasan 
effect on the ratio of suicides, but tuvesis 
this simple statement with a kind of mysti- 
fying geologic grundeur, by telling us that 
the ‘‘regions where suicide predominates 
are all those formed by alluvial deposits of 
the more recent epochs—regions, that is to 
say, Which up to the ‘Tertiary Epoch had re- 
maived covered by the sea.” This amounts 
to suying that suicides cecur in inhsbited 
and vet in uninhabited regions—a safe but 
not very important proposition. 

As to the influence of sensons, months, 
days,and hours,and even meteorological and 
luoar phases, curious and instructive facts 
have been observed. Contrary to the com- 
mon opinion that suicides sre most numerous 
in the dark and damp months, the maximum 
is found to lie in June and July, in the 
transition from Spring to Summer. Through 
the other months the rates do not run 
evenly, but mount up to bigher averages at 
thore points in the seuson where climatic 
changes or strain tell on the nervous system. 
No sage in life tsexempt. Children under 
15 rarely destroy themselves. The highest 
averages lie between the ages of 30 and 60, 
but they remain high enough to the end to 
skow that the suicidal mania does not de- 
cline with age. 

So, too, the close connection between 
those acts of violence and everything that 
+ Surcrvr. an Essay on Comparative Moral Statis- 


ties. By H).suy Morsettn New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. 12m, pp. xi, 388, 

&victpe. Studies on ite Philosophy, Causes, and 
Prevention. By Jamzs J. O'Dea, M.D. New York: 
@. P. Putnam's Sons. 12mo, pp. ix, 822. 
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relates to opinion, prejudice, custom, and 
conduct in Ife is seen in the preference 
suicides seem to have for certain days of the 
week and for certain hours of the day. 
Monduy, Tuesday, and Thursduy are the 
most fatal days, while Saturday, Sunday, 
aud Friday are not sco much so. It iz easy 
to fiud a reason for this in customs which 
affect the free life and spirit of the people. 
Saturdxy would vaturally be lower as the 
workmau’s pay day, and Sunday, as his holi- 
day. On Monday the reaction begins. So, 
too, the fect that the dissipated classes are 
upt to begin the month with money on hand 
to be spentin debaucheries may throw light 


on the remarkable preponderance of 
suicides in the first over any other 
ten days of exch month. These are 


influences that mingle with human freedom 
and help to determine it to actagainst itself. 
The great preponderance of suicide in the 
male sex over the female may be explained 
in the same way. It is not that fate and 
necessity seek out the man; but that the 
brunt und burden of life falls heavier on 
him and persuades him to use his freedom 
to escape. In general, too, religious re- 
straint is stronger with a woman. 

Dr. Morselli believes that special races 
are marked with an ethnological impulse 
to suicide, especially the Germanic race. 
The argument on this point bus a copvine- 
ing look, but such.an impulse, if it exists at 
all, is of rather modern origin. ‘The ob- 
servation of Tucitus and Suetonius that the 
Germans, whev captured in war,silaughtered 
themselves is nothivg to the point. Similu 
observations have been made among races 
who are singularly free from this stain—es, 
f.r example, the aboriginal American Ip- 
diuns. Nor is the ancient Scandinavian 
contempt of death and theardor with which 
they met it ip battle any more pertinent. 
This was po more suicide than the Chris- 
tian murtyr’s contempt of death, or than 
veteran soldiers’, Such a taint must, nt 
all events, have originated later than 
the Suxon migration into England, for 
the Germanic blood has not carried the 
tnint into the English constitution. We 
have no evidence of any considerable 
prevalence of suicide in Germany previous 
to the Reformation, nor subsequeat to it, 
until recent times. Germany sustained the 
impoverishments and devastations of the 
Thirty Yeurs’ War without discovering this 
rage in her blood. She went through the 
struggles of Fiederick the Great with pa- 
tience. The only talk of suicide beard in 
those days was among ber hig_-born sons, 
who were tainted not with anything that 
came to them with their Germanic blood, 
but with ideas from Italy and France. No 
part of Germany stands yet as high in the 
ratios of suicide as the Isle de France; but, 
usa whole, Saxony, Prussia, Lower Aus- 
tria, and Denmark have a fatul prominence 
in the listand the practice has become 
alarmingly frequent among all people of the 
Germanic stock. The German immigra- 
tion into this country has given a percep- 
tible rise to the ratio here; and it is as- 
serted that the intermixture of this blvod 
with that of other races along the Danube 
carries this destructive mania with it in its 
full proportion. That it is an ethnological 
tuint with a predisposing tendency to thi- 
crime is highly improbable, though there 
may be that in the Germanic blood which 
exposes the race to the kiud of nervous col- 
lapse which is implied in josaniiy and 
which must, in the nature of the case, aug- 
ment the number of suicides, 

The prevalence of suicide among Ger- 
manic peoples gives, however, little support 
to the physical theory of tlre subject. What 
it shows is not that man is not free in these 
actions; but that he is free, and that in the 
proportion the restraints of religion ere 
removed from his will, and his mind cor- 
rupted by ratiooulism, pessimism, and mua- 
termlism, he may be expected to use his 
freedom to destroy bimself. 

This view of the matter derives a remark 
able confirmation from the relation of the 
Jews to this crime, All the communities iv 
which this practice has reached such alarm- 
ing proportions have in their bosom large 
Jewish populations, who are everywhere 
singularly free from this crime; not, 
however, let us observe, for the reason 
that ethnologically they are incapable of it, 
for in several perlods of their cruel history 
they have been victims of the mania. If 





their historian is to be trusted, the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusnlem showed that this people 
could turn thefr hands against themsclves. 
and it is on record that shortly after this 
dire event a whole army, being besieged by 
the Romans, deliberately immolnied them- 
selves, to a man. Even in the garrison, 
where Josep!us himself he!d command, 
this proposition was mace, though it was 
defeated by his uppeal to the conscience of 
the soldiers and his citation of their !aw, 
their history, and their relations to God. 
In the Middle Ages, too, ib the despair of 
oppression, this frenzy took possession of 
them and spread widely. It was checked, 
however, by religious considerations and 
appeal to their convictions of personal re- 
sponsibility as grounded in freedom. This 
is the substance, then, of the ethnological 
aversion of the Jews to suicide, and there is 
both as much and as little to ihe theory in 
their case as in that of the Germanic stock. 

In studying the influence of a complex 
and highly-developed civilization on this 
tendency, Dr. Morselli puts himself on more 
solid ground. Ip general agreement with 
the great specialists who have examined the 
subject, he believes that the increase of 
suicide is the invariable attendant on the 
building up of a complex, hizhly-organized 
and developed civilization. This proposi- 
tion has the appearance of a terrible irony 
leveled at what we consider the greutest of 
ull man’s achievements; but it resis on a 
basis of unquestionsble facts when it 
raises the inquiry whether there is some 
drend necessity in the very terms of human 
nature which require this sacrifice to be 
made, as the price of its Cevelopment, or 
whether the whole theory on whieh modem 
life and civilization rests does not call for 
some revolutionary simplification. 

On this question the maps showing the 
relative intensity of suicide over the earth’s 
surface throw light. Practically there is no 
suicide among savages, though, upon provo- 
cation, barbarous races have been known to 
use their freedom in this way. For the rest 
of the world there is everywherea close and 
direct ratio between the intensity of suicide 
and the intensity of civilization—very litile 
io Russia; very little in Spain, in the south 
of Italy, and in Ireland; in France, a grent 
deal; und most of all io Prussia, Saxony, 
and such regions of highest ailvancement. 
The only exceptions are England, Scotland, 
and the United States. What these excep- 
tions prove does not escape the observation 
of Dr. O'Dea. Nothing short of intellectual 
obstinacy could conceal the fact that relig- 
ious influences similar to those which have 
operated so honorably in the history of the 
Jewish people have operated even more pow- 
erfully in England, Scotland, and America, 
Calvinism, for example, has not bad a more 
marked influence in the development of po- 
litical freedom than in teaching men to re- 
spect human life and to shrink in horror 
from the thought of laying violent bands 
oo themselves. In Scotland, in England, 
and in the older parts of this country the 
all-potent restraints of a definite faith has 
kept down the ratio of suicide in the direct 
proportion of this prevalence. 

The bigh ratios which appear in some 
Protestaut countries have given Bishop 
Chatard an opportunity to poiot a moral 
against Protestantism in general. Todoso, 
however, be is obliged to pass over Paris 
and the Islede France. If Rome declines 
te be responsible for French infidelity and 
its consequences, surely, the Protestant may 
decline to be held responsible for German. 

Dr. Massaryk discusses this matter in his 
work on suicide with great force and can- 
dor. Te admits, as we must, that Protest- 
ant countries tre stained with this deeper 
crime; but, bad as it is, the annual loss of a 
few hundred ina million in this way isa 
small price to offset the boon which Pro- 
testantism has conferred on the rest of the 
million. Moreover, it is found that in 
those Catholic countries where the suicidal 
ratio is low the ratiouf violent deaths is 
bigh, and a general survey of the condition 
of life in those countries would lead us to 
repeat, with Mr. Tennyson : 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

The subject is, however, fur too serious to 
be made either a Catholic or Provestant 
football. The root of the difficulty lies in 
the weakening of faith and the confusion 
of life. To cure it, men must be taught 
that they are free, and responsible to God 
and to His judgment. 

In this aspect of the matter Dr. O’Dea 








writes admirably and ought to be read. 
Expecially weizhty are the wordsin which 
he arraigns ibe mixed literature of the day. 
Every house, he declares, should have in it 
un “Indez Expurgatorius.” We do not sup- 
pose Dr. O'Dea ever saw that in our col- 
umns, bu! we have printed the same thing 
ourselves. One morning after Addison’s 
“Cato” had been played in Loodun a man 
was found dead in the Thames, with a paper 
on his breast. Importing that what ‘* Cato” 
did and Addison approved could not be 
wrong. Goethe's ** Werther” has much to 
auswer for in the same way. 

The fact that physical influences mingle 
with those which promote suicide does not 
affect the proposition that on the buman 
will falls in the last analysis the responsi- 
bility of the fact. Physical and material 
influences may be successfully invoked to 
arrest the fatal frenzy, but, at Inst, the 
remedy must be a moral one and depend 
on character. The evil begins in character. 
It is primarily a defect of character, and 
its cure can only be found io that which 
brings light, strength, simplicity of life, 
and moral goodness to the race. 





One of the latest productions of Dr. Bacon 
which have come to our notice and one that 
must have been among the last from his 
ever-busy pen and ever generous heait, wasa 
genial notice of J» the Brus), a neat duodecimo 
from the press of the Messrs. Appletoa & Co. 
on the old-time social, political, and religious 
life in the Southwest, a volume, we may add, 
which well deserves both his commendations 
and our own, as a capital book, every word of 
it. The author, the Rev. Hamilion W. Pier- 
son, D. D., was before the war president of 
Cumberland College, Kentucky, but found it 
necessary to retire from that position, on ac- 
count of his “loyalty to the Union and bis 
want of loyalty toslavery.”’ He is the auttor 
of several books, which had a good sale in 
their day and are still read, among them 
“Jefferson at Monticello.” He was among 
our early correspondents, having contributed 
to these columns a series of ‘ Letters from 
Hayti,”’ in 1849—50. What more closely con- 
cerns the present volume is that he was grad- 
uated, after a long course of itineracy, in the 
Southwest, during which he traveled many 
thousands of miles and, as was said of him by 
one of the Methodist bishops, “ out-itinerated 
{tineracy itself.” For two years he traveled 
and preached up and down Virginia, doing the 
work there of agent of the Trac’ Society. Later 
he assumed the duties of general agent of the 
Bible Society, which carried him literally to 
erery brush and cabin in** The Brush” and 
gave him that title to respect which was 
always a passport to recognilion in the South 
forthe man who knew “ more people and knew 
them better than any other man In the state.’’ 
fle possessed fine intellectual parts, was well 
and liberally educated, bad a quick and 
generous sympathy with men, a warm Christiano 
heart, and an unfeigned missionary zeal; and, 
besides, he was a true gentleman, a quality 
which never fails to tell with rough men 
in favor of a minister. In the Brush 1s 
just the volume we should expect from 
such a man on such an errand. It is a 
story of hard work among the rudest of 
rude people; not toid in heavy measures, but 
sung out of a heart that was lighter for every 
burden put on it. It abounds in wit and 
humor and stories that may be told again. 
Had it been the romance of a professional 
humorist, it could not have been more amus- 
ing and would have run tbe risk of a certain 
tedious profersio:al artificialty, which is wholly 
blown out of it by the fresh, out-of-doors, hon- 
est naturalness of the author. I! fs not at all 
the book we should expec’ from a Presbyterian 
missionary, with the superadded dignity of a 
college president; at the same time, it is thor- 
oughly serious, or perhaps we should rather 
say it is thoroughly in keeping with the sert- 
ous character of the author’s office and 
gives a noble picture of the home mission- 
ary life aod work in the Southwest. Much 
of it is written with an overflowing heart— 
as, for example, the account of “the first 
baptism,” of ‘‘ The Old, Old Book and its Story 
in the Wilds of the Southwest,” of “ Heroic 
Workers in the Southwest,” of ‘“* Experiences 
with Old-time Methodist Circult-riders,”’ of 
‘Strange People I have Met,’ of “ Illiterate 
Preachers,” and of “‘ Old-time Basket Meetings 
in the Brush.”” The vernacular of the “* Brush” 
people, as recorded in these pages, is worth 
mention. Its highly picturesque character, its 
strong metaphors, its queer forms, and its local 
coloring, with the life of the people infused 
into it, as if created by a rugged grammar of 
Nature to fit that life, are not only full of inter- 
est, but must be alsothe very best record we 
bave of aspeech andof alife which, though pass- 
ing from the world, are the unsuspected o:igiu 
of many of ourcurrent phrases—as, for example, 
the political “ still hunt,” which comes to us 
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from *‘ the Brush,” to den6w 
carried on openly, but by electioneering. from 
cabin tocabiv and from man to men. We 
know much of the Southern freedmen and of 
the bigher classes, but very little of the poor 
people of the South, We need to know 
more. Nothing we have read gives such a pic- 
ture as this of these anti-bellum poor people of 
* the Brush ’’—of their homes and their work, 
of their neighborhoed and church relations, of 
their political opinions, of their aympathy, 
frankness, hospitality and openness, both to 
religious truth and to new ideas. Nothing 
shows more plainly what bome missionary 
work must be to reach them and how bopeful 
and fruitful tbat work is when done well. We 
see, too, in these pages the great differences 
between work in the Northwest and the South- 
west. To all this must be added that the 
volume has a charm of style which is 
all the more attractive for not depend- 
ing on high literary finish, but which 
indicates the authorship of a fine man, with a 
fine mind, who loves noble things, is never 
heavy and never trifling, with plenty of ten- 
derness and of bard-headed good sense, and 
with no end of good nature and a keen eye 
forthe humorous, as witness bis story of the 
candidate for Congress, who, being pressed by 
a Baptist company to give an opinion of a de- 
bate between a Baptist and a Methodist, re- 
plied: “The preachers acquitted themeclves 
most honorably, most handsomely; and yet I 
must say, in all bonesty, that the Baptist was 
rather too much for the Methodist, But then 
be had the advantage of bim so far as the 
merits of the question are concerned, 2 think. 
‘Bie Greek settles that question. Blabtow may 
not always, in all circumstances, mean ‘im- 
merse’; but blubtezer, ite derivative, means im- 
merse—go in all over—every time. There’s 
no getting away from that.”’ 

.-Edmund Storer Juves was in every wey, 
except in stature, alarge man. With the «is- 
advantage of a small, though rotund figure 
and a weak, almost falsetto voice, he was yet 
accounted an able and fuspiring preacher, an 
almost indispensable requirement in a Methud- 
ist bishop. In statesmanlike qualities Bishop 
Janes was not, perhaps, surpassed by any who 
have occupied the Episcopal Bench, from 
autocratic Asbury to the latest accession. As 
a presiding officer he gave universal satisfac- 
‘tion. He never lost self-control nor lacked 
in dignity or courtesy, and his use of the ap- 
poiuting power was such that few complaints 
were made by the preachers. Personally he 
was kind, genial, considerate, and won the 
love and respect of everybody. The story of 
his life, long and fruitful, is told ia a duo- 
decimo of 425 pages, by Prof. Henry B. Ridg- 
away,an intimate friend of the deceased aud 
for Some yeurs his family’s pastor. The plan 
of the author, who never obtrudes his person- 
ality on the reader’s attention, is to present 
the man chiefly through his own corre- 
sponderce, the great bulk of which was 
directed to his devoted family. These let- 
ters are not at all remarkable for literary 
excellence; some of them are even dull; but 
still they breathe a spirit of love, of devotion 
tu Church and family, of deep personal piety 
which betrays a pure and spiritual mind and 
fills the reader with holy thoughts. His epis- 
copal life stretched over the period between 
1844 and 1876, and much of this thirty-two 
years was spent in traveling as an iinerant 
general superintendent. It was bis habit to 
write frequently to his wifeand children, ad- 
dressing each in turn. One of the sweetest 
of the many beautiful letters in the collection 
fe that addressed to his daughter, “* Tillie,” 
immediately after ber death, in which he tells 
her that, ber turn baving come for ‘‘a lette, 
from Father,” he cannot pase her. He tells 
ber how large a vacancy she bas left and 
speaks of her undoubted happiness ip her new 
home. ‘ Tillie,” he says, ‘I know where you 
are. You are not lost. 1 know what you are. 
This knowledge of your welfare, how it com- 
fortsme! Iam willing you should be there. 
I would not call you away. I bad rather pass 
through what remains to me of life without 
the cheer of your presence than interrupt 
your enjoyment of your Saviour or divert 
you from his praise.” The hook, which is 
published by Phillips & Hunt, New York, will 
be precious reading to those who are living in 
sight of the grave and a help and inspiration 
to all who seek to cultivate personal piety. 


-«+-The Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D.D., has 
written A History of Preabyterianism in New Eu- 
gland, Its Introduction, Growth, Decay, Re- 
vival, and Present Mission, (Boston: Alexander 
Moore.) Dr. Blaikie has been well known inthe 
‘espital of New England for nearly forty years 
‘and the volume which now comes from his 
‘hand 1a much what was to beexpected. It has 
& tone which resembles the plaintive wail of 
‘one who bad lived a stranger fn the Jond of his 
adoption. That he did not love New England— 
neither its people, nor its history, nor its ways— 
may have bad something to do with the history 
@eveloped in this book, but would be a mild 
Watement of the euthor’sown feeling. Con- 


} gregationatiem te to him s sort-of “Anti-Christ. 
disguised, and New. England history is 9 record 
of Presbyterian oppression. The minute pa- 
tience of the author in collecting these ehron- 
feles bas been rewarded with the recovery of 
no small amount of valuable and interesting 
matter. The material is left too much inthe 
form of ynconnected, unocriticised chronicles. 
Their historical value is not ascertaived por 
what they yield to substantial history. The 
volume is anything but conciliatory and will 
neither attract interest in New Eng nor 
lay Presbyterians in general under lasting 
obligations. The author {s supported 
throughout by his sense of the capital import- 
ance of the points on which he insists as a 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church. 
From this point of view his work will meet a 
response, though the stiffest believer in Pres- 
byterianism by divine right must fee] that he 
bas an interest fa fairer versions of history 
than Dr. Blaikie’s account of the ‘Great 
Awakening’ in New England. The fact is, 
there was a very considerable amount of Pres- 
byterian leaven in the Congregational 
churches during the last century, as there is 
in the Saybrook Platform. Dr. Blaikie fails to 
perceive that this worked against the intro- 
duction of distinctive Presbyterianism, just as 
the Congregational leaven now operating in 
the Presbyterian churches of the Middle 
States makes it difficult for Congregationalism 
“to get a foothold there. Dr. Blaikie has 
neither the historical temper nor the historical 
feeling, though he bas collected matter which 
might be of great use to an wuthor who had 
them. 


-.-From the Messrs. Scribner & Welford 
we have the last two volumes of “ Meyer’s 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
New Testament,” translated from the German, 
with the sanction of the author, and reptib- 
lished in “Clark's Foreign’ Theological 
Library.” The first of these contains the 
Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy end Titus, done 
by Dr. John Ed. Huther, the disciple and con- 
tiuuator of Meyer, and translated from the 
fourth German edition by David Hunter, B. D. 
Of the sound judgment of Meyer in assuciat- 
ing Huther with himself in the completion of 
his greet work there fs uo question. These 
concluding volumes, however, independently 
of the excellence atd faithfulness of Dr. 
Huther, are recommended by the consideration 
that they embody Meyer's general conclusions 
and bis method and are the nearest approach 
wecan have to what he himself would have 
bad them, had he lived to see the work fin- 
ished. Dr. Huther, after subjecting what 
hus been said on the authenticity of these 
epistles, pro and con, to a searching examina- 
tion, concludes: (1.) That the external testi- 
monies are decidedly in favor of it. (2.) The 
difficulty of bringing them into any period of 
the apostle’s life disappears when we assume 
a second imprisonment at Rome. (38.) The in- 
ternal peculiarity of the epistles, both io re- 
gardtothe matter discussed in them and in 
regard to the process of thought and mode of 
expression, presents much that is strange ; but 
nothing to tescify aguinst the authenticity. (4.) 
He quotes from Baur that there is no resting- 
place for the critical judgment of rejection, so 
long as we only know that Paul did not write 
them. Everything depends on proving that they 
actually arose at a later date. This proof 
utterly fails ; therefore, according to Baur, we 
are thrown back on the Pauline authorship as 
the only assumption. In the next volume 
of this series we have Hutber’s commentaries 
on the General Epistles of Peter and of Jude. The 
author concludes fu favor of the authenticity 
of the First of Peter, thigh he does not omit 
to give the considerations that have been 
brought forward on both sides. As to that of 
the Second Epistle, he is apparently unable to 
reach a dogmatic conclusion, but for the Epistle 
of Jude be declares with brief positiveness. 


..--Under the title of Seven Voices of Sym- 
pathy Charlotte Fiske Bates bas made a useful” 
compilation from the writings of Henry Wade- 
worth Longfellow for the solace of souls tn 
trouble. The suggestion of such a selection 
was made by Mr. James T. Fields, to whom 
the yolume is dedicated conjointly with Mr. 
Longfellow. The author has recognized the 
fact that there are other and deeper troubles 
than those of death to be provided for, and ac- 
cordingly given the selections a wide aim. 
Why, in drawing from a poet so devout as Mr. 
Longfellow, for a purpose so definitely spiritual 
as the solace of human hearts {in bereavement 
and in trouble, is not one, at least, of the 
Seven Voices of &; y that of religion? It 
was well to select the poet’s prose, as well 
as from his poetry. There are things in 
“Hyperion”? that cannot be done better. 
Some of them we find among these selections, 
as, for example (p. 51): “There have been 
souls dedicated vo Heaven from childhood 
and guarded by good angele as sweet 
eeclusions for boly thoughts and prayers 
and all good purposes; wherein pious 
wishes dwelt like nuns and every image was a 
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by the thronging passione _ 
have become soiled and sinful. 
They resemble those convents on the River 
Rhine which have been changed to taverns; 
from whose chambers the pious inmates have 
long departed, and in whose cloisters the foot- 
steps of travelers have effaced the images of 
buried saints, and ‘whose walls are written over 
with ribaldry and the names of strangers, and 
resound no more with holy bymns, but with 
revelry and loud voices.” So, too, on the next 
page: ‘*It is worth a student’s while to ob- 
serve calmly how tobacco, wine, and midnight 
did their work like fiends upon the delicate 
frame of Hoffman and no less thoroughly upon 
his delicate mind. -He who drinks beer, thinks 
beer; and he who drinks wine, thinks wine; 
and he who drinks midnight, thinks midnight. 


.-»-Mre. L. Maria Child has published a new 
edition of the biography of Jsaae 7. Hopper, 
A True Life. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The volume is to us an extremely interesting 
one, abounding in simple annals and anec- 
dotes, which portray better than elaborate 
essays the means by which the beginnings of 
the anti-slavery reforms were made. Isaac 
T. Hopper was more than an ordinary man. 
He was large in the simplicity and purity of 


be was large in bis courage, which bad plenty 
of good physical strength and active force in 
it; he was large, too, in his tenevolence, self- 
forgetfulness, and quick-witted intelligence. 
Besides all this, he had the abundant humor 
which belongs to a simple and healthy life. 
This volume is full of entertaining matter. 
Hopper’s conflict with Mr. Pierce Butler, of 
South Carolina, is immensely amusing. In- 
deed, such was the temper of the man that he 
contrived to weave a etrain of humor and 
good-nature into the many and _ various 
scencs of violence amid which his his- 
tory ran. Mrs. Child brings in all her pets, 
some of which, being our aversions—as, 
for instance, phrenology—we could spare. 
Theologically he seems to have been a Quaker 
of the Hicksite School, Mrs. Child plants him 
pretty squarely on what we should call a senti- 
mentalized deism with a strong infusion of 
Christian ethics. In speaking of him as a 
representative anti-slavery map, we may add 
that one bas only to take in what kind of a 
man he was, to read in him the whole history 
and final success of the anti-slavery movement. 
We can see now that in the case of such men, 
as in that of the Apostle Timothy, from the 
day of their ‘‘ ordination” there were “‘ prophe- 
cles going before them ”’ that they should con- 
quer. _ 
«.--Aspasia: A Romance of Art and Love in 
Ancient Hellas, by Robert Hamerling, trans- 
lated from the German by Mary J. Stafford 
(New York: William 8. Gottsberger), follows 
pretty closely in the path marked out by Pro- 
fessor Ebers. The literary work is done better 
as to style and general literary execution, 
though it would be too much to assert that 
the authors of Aspasia possesses that claim on 
the public which belonged to Professor Ebers 
as an Egyptologist of the very bighest rank. 
Professor Ebers kept his stories free 
from certain objectionable phases of ancient 
life into which Aspasia plunges, almost as the 
necessary result of the title. Professor Ebers 
recognized the limits set to bis plan by that 
wide distinction between ancient and modern 
modes of thinking made by Christianity, and 
did not pursue bistory with such literalism as 
to fall afoul of Christian feeling. There is 
much that is true, vivid, and fascinating in 
Robert Hamerling’s book; but in the only two 
lights in which wecan look at it we are not 
satisfied witb it. As a picture of the old life 
of Hellas there is too much modern recoloring; 
as a mere story, it slips off the ground of our 
modern ideas and convictions and introduces 
us tocompanies and scenes which have only 
this unsatisfactory excuse to make for them- 
selves that they are supposed to be Greek. 

.. Wild Work. The Story of the Red River 
Tragedy, by Mary E. Bryan (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is a picture of Southern life in the years 
following the war in the extreme Southwest, 
where the trouble was greatest. The author 
makes an evident effort to hold the scales 
evenly between the Federal and Confeder- 
ate. Hercharacters are furoished for ber In 
the actors on the wild stage of those lawless 
times. She conceives them with the glowing 
sympathy which only a Southern heart cao 
feel for such characters. She describes them 
with such vivid fairness as to let us see the 
things in them wbich offend the civilized 
mind as plainly as the things which endear 
them to her. The story is an exciting one, 
perhaps too exciting to be healthy. ‘‘ Zoe’’ 
and “Hirne” are characters native to the 
Southwest and put strongly before the read- 
ers of this book. An unromantic violence is 
done to history in the representation of a ship- 
load of prisoners sent to the Dry Tortugas 
after the close of the war. The book isa very 
agreeable change from the poor stuff we bave 
recently bed in the same kind of novel. The 





apint; and yet to life’s vicissitudes, by the 





author knows thoroughly what she is about 


| Shewrites from a dramatic standpoin t and 


his character and of a well-formed purpose; | 





shows great power in delineating characters 
essentially Southern or in telling euch a story 
of the Southwest as the ax-fight between the 
two brothers, Jim and Dan Nolan. 


--.» Mr, A. E. D. De Rupert, in his Californit 
ansand Mormons (New York: John Wurtele 
Lovell), goes back to the beginning for bis 
start, to the city-building and society-making 
impulse in man. He wastes no time on the 
way, however, and gets toSan Francisco in two 
pages. Once there, we like him much. He 
sees things fntelligently, clearly, and in a 
lively way. He laughs gently at the smooth- 
bore guns of Alcatraz and thinks they might 
sink a wooden ship. He grows merry over the 
architecture of San Francisco, the vice of 
which he finds in arbitrary caprice and a 
money-standard of taste. He glories in the 
climate, admires the women, finds the artistic 
temperament in the people, laughs good. 
naturedly at the difficulty of sustaining “‘ up- 
per-crust’’ distinctions in San Francisco. 
He looks around him with true Bohemian 
freedom, and yet with that kind of good judg- 
ment which is the attribute of a healthy and 
experienced mind. He sees that Jand monop- 
oly is the menace of the future. He hits the 
Mormon question in the eye, slips up on the 
Chinese problem, does not speak well of New 
England, gives an excellent French view of 
the wine-growing question, and attributes 
Joaquin Miller’s success in England and Bret 
Harte’s to their strong ‘‘American flavor.” 


..Professor John Stuart Blackie, of the 
University of Edihburgh, is the poseessor of 
an independent mind of his own, which, how- 
ever, is not the only good quality we observe 
in his recent volume of Lay Sermons, (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) The subjects treated in these 
sermons are such as ‘The Creation of the 
World,” “The Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Lord’s Day,” as to which he takes a free view 

asserting the duty of churchgoing and re’ 
gious observance, with a Christian’s privilege, 
when this is done, of looking in on the 
‘*Museum,”’ the “ Botanic Garden,”’ or taking 
a pretty longswim out into the wide expanse 
of healtby recreation of pretty much any kind. 
He treats of ‘‘Faith’’ of “The Politics of 
Christianity,” and mifigles in a few more 
secular themes, such as “The Dignity of 
Labor.’ Mr. Blackie is qualified to write on 
subjects like these, as he was educated for the 
ministry and has all bis life studied the Scrip- 
tures in the original tongues. These dis- 
courses originated in Sunday-evening lectures 
delivered to the Young Men’s Association con- 
nected with the late Dr. Guthrie’s congrega- 
tion. They were listened to we are sure. They 
are fascinating and thought-provoking in the 
highest degree. 

... The Atlantic for March {s capital, The 
poem by Edith M. Thomas is enough to make 
the number, while Dr. Holmes contributes 
some almost autobiographic verses in bis 
bappy vein. Mr, Whittier, in some sweet 
and devout verses, entitled ‘‘ At Last,” sings 
his own song of life in a similar strain, though 
in meters and with;a melody peculiarly bis 
own. Mr, Stedman writes in well-drawn 
and delicate allusions in his lines ‘‘On a 
Great Man whose Mind is Clouding.” Why 
does he mar his otherwise fine lines and 
mummify a hero by calling an ancient an “ an- 
tique’’? Mr. Eggleston tells the ‘* Story of the 
Hoosac Tunnel.” A. P. Hitchcock pays his 
respects to ‘‘ Hymn-Tinkers ” in a castigation 
they richly deserve and to which we could 
ourselves add a chapter. Mr. Quincy suggests 
an ingenious and plausible solution of a diffi- 
cultyin Hamlet. The review of the political 
situation is strong and well worth reading. 
‘*H. HH.” bas a thoroughly enjoyable paper. 
Mary Treat shows in what she writes of ‘Our 
Winter Birds *’’ that enough remain to reward 
an observer evenin the ley months. The edi- 
toria] work at the end is excellent. 


..-.Harper’s Monthly for March bas a full 
and striking table of contents. Maria E. 
McKaye’s article on the ‘Song of Roland” 
basthe advantage of a singularly fine and ro- 
mantic subject, of which more might be made. 
Professor Newcomb gives a most useful and 
encouraging paper on “ A Small Telescope and 
What to See with it.” Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s “‘ Anne—a Novel”’ grows in power 
as it advances and bas already attracted a 
large number of new readers to the magazine, 
The contribution wbich bas, however, inter- 
ested us most is an anonymous one on Paul 
Bert, Gambetta’s minister of public instruc- 
tion. M. Bert bas led in France an attack on 
the Jesuits and their metbods of instruction 
which has no parallel this side of Pascal’s. 
He bas avoided the error of most recent con- 
troversialists in drawing from late and current 
sources, instead of reopening the old mines 
which Pascal worked. We counsel our readers 
not to omit this article. They will find in it 
much to convince them that the radicals in 
France know pretty well what they are aboot 
im their treatment of the question of pu‘ulie 





education. 
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see The Century for March gives Mr. Howells 
a@=e77 Introduction to its readers in the form 
of/a striking portrait, asa frontispiece, at the 
head of a full table of conients, among which 
are several richly {illustrated articles. That on 
the “ Danish Skate Sail’ we notice as some- 
thing new. The winter is now too far ad- 
vanced to anticipate much practice of this 
Bew sportin the preseut season; but we ap- 
prehend it will require a Jong Summer of ex- 
perimenting to get those Danish sails and rig- 
ging into order and be ready for the ice when 
it comes next year. Opera-coers will find 
their plam in No. I of Mr. R. G. White’s series 
On the “ Opera in New York.” The literary 
contributions are on “ Bryant and Longfel- 
low” snd * Leigh Hunt,” by Mary Cowden- 
Clarke, with a capital portrait. James Bryce. 
M P., furnishes a paper on “ Lor! Bescona- 
field"’; John Burroughs another, on “ Broken 
Banks and Lax Directors’; while Allen G. 
Campbell has a strong paper on the question 
“Has Utah a Republican Form of Govern- 
ment ?’’ 

«+-»The March number of The Magazine for 
Art (Casséll, Petter, Galpin & Co.) is out with 
a number of Interesting papers and superior 
illustrations. In ita Monthly Art Record we 
find some eminently just strictures on the 
proposed erection at Hartford, Conrecticut of 
a bridge with a triumphal arch on it, as a me- 
morial of the late war, for which the sum of 
960,000 bas been su!scribed, a ludicrously in 
adequate sum even to lay the foundations of 
such ap ambitiousdesigZn. Moreover, adds the 
critic, the whole design is out of place, as it is 
wrong tn principle to triumph over the citizens 
of one’s own country. ‘The memorial n.onu- 
ments of a civil! war should only commemorate 
the valor and patriotism of fallen heroes and 
should never triumph over the defeated frc- 
tion. This is a sound view of the matter, 
which we commend to the citizens of Hartford. 


- My Cave Life in Vicksburg, by Mrs. Mary 
W. Loughborough, now reprinted ina second 
edition, was first brought out in 1864 and re- 
ceived with favor, as it deserved. An {ngen- 
fous reviewer, writing In our columns, con- 
jectured that it was the work of some New 
York reporter. There seemed to be ground 
for this opinion in the remarkable freedom of 
the book from anti-Federal vituperation, a 
merit which at the tine may bave awakened 
suspicion of literary fraud. At all events, there 
secms to be no doubt now as to the author- 
sii;;and there never could be any asto the 
thoroughly interesting character of the narra- 
tive. It waa wiltten by a lady who during the 
seige of Vicksburg retreated to a boom-proof 
dwelling and who gives bere the record of 
that terrible life. It is worth reading, were it 
nothing more than w lady’s diary It does n t 
throw much light on military or political 
affairs. In many respects ft illustrates the 
confusion and misapprehension in which the 
most intelligent people live under circum- 
stances like these; but even this feature of 
the book is valuable, and adds another element 
of truthfulness and “nterest. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

.. There is much solid senre and clear rea- 
soning in Money, Trade,and Bavking, by Joseph 
Hl. Walker. (Houyvbton, Miflin & Co.) He de- 
elines the deeper discussion of the question- 
which belony to the science of political econ- 
omy. lle starts with a definition of money as 
the material means by which business is trans 
act‘ d, and gives an extensi.n to the term 
which might lead to difficulty, did he not fence 
his position so clearly with the affirmation 
that whatever passes Into use as 
must represent essentia! value ani be based 
on colv. Practically be stands on the highest 
ground, both as to money and as to banking. 
He holds that the United States should with- 
draw its notes and leave the issuing of them 
tothe binks, He defends the national bank- 
ing system, but considers the United States 
Bub Treasury both unnecessary and dangerous, 
Mr. Walker succeeds in making many things 
plain which the eclentific methods of prerenta- 
tion make diticult, He declines to di-cuss the 
bimetallic question. For brevity, perspicuity, 
financial sound: ess, and general sugyes'iveuess 
it is bardly possible .o ask for a better manual. 


.es The Two Consciences; or, Couscience the 
Moral Law and Conscience the Witness ta an at- 
tempt by William Dennis to analyze and de- 
fine these two functions of conscience. The 
eseay, which was privted first, we believe, in 
1870, is now published again. by Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston. It gives an admirable analysis of the 
complex operation of conscience and shows 
what are the invariable and what the variable 
elements of its action. Conscience, acting as 
the Moral Law, iu conjunction with the intel- 
lectual fac :Jties, is deliberate, variable, falii- 
ble. Conscience proper is an fustinctive feel- 
ing, which gives simply the sense of moral 
quall'y and is instantaneoas, unerring, and in- 
fallible in ites action. The essay is written 
clearly and forcibly, and, though its theory is 
by no means novel, there remains in the world 
enough of coufused thought on the subject to 


monev 





make the essay as timely as it ts clearly 
thought out and forcibly expressed. 


.- It is not Often that we are able to draw 
so much both of intellectual and of spiritual 
food from one book as from the Rev. A. M 
Fai:bairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ, re- 
printed by the Messrs. Appleton & Co. The 
growth and education of Jesus and the forma- 
tion of bis personality, and the chapter on the 
temptation bave interested us greatly. The 
book abounds in fine remarks, euch as that 
Christ’s preaching of the Kingdom of Heaven 
war a creative act; and, ip relation tothe life- 
giving sorrows of Calvary, that the shadow of 
the cross is like the shadow of the sun, full of 
light and life. His view of miracles deserves 
to be noticed, as meeting at once the vigorous 
demands of speculation and the repreescnta- 
tlons of the Book. He treats these phenom- 
ena, 60 unnatufal to us, as natura! to Christ, 
the natural manifestation of bis divine person- 
ality. The autbor’s style is rich, elevated, and 
forcible. 

-+..The unweary and’ inexhaustible genius 
of Jules Verne has created a second volume of 
The Exploration of the World, comprising The 
Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) He opens with the 
dawn of acentury of discovery and proceeds 
in the next chapter to the exploration and 
colonization of Africa. In the third be treate 
of the oriental scientific movement up to 1840 
and American discoveries. In the second part 
he takes up voyages round the world and polar 
expeditions. The volume ens still some fifty 
years back of the present time and leaves us to 
await the completion, in Vol. If. The volume 
is a handsome octavo, and, though it does not 
pos-ess the novel and surprising interest of 
some of his other volumes, is full of charming 
ingenuity in combination with solid value. 


..We mention briefly a short and neatly 
gotten up Luster Poem, Diuyhneak, by Julia 
C. R. Dorr. It is well written in smooth, ficw- 
ing, and dignified verses and published by the 
Mexsrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Another 
more elaborate and carefully constructed 
poem for Easteris The Voice of St. John; or, The 
Story of the First Easter Day, by Wm. Witber- 
force Newton. The poem is ingeniously and 
finely imagined as the relation of 8c. John to 
his children in Christ as they gather around 
him in bis old age at Ephesus. A fine touch it 
is which concludes this descriptive statement 
with the words: “Little children, . . . itis 
thelast time.” (A D. F. Randolph & Co.)}——— 
The Messrs. Randolph also publishan a'tract- 
ive Easter token inthe form of an lilustrated 
auchor. 

eee Smith's Dingram of Purliamentory Rwes 
fs an admirably ingenious simplification of the 
confused matter of parliamen ary practice. 
By a very simple arrangement, motions of all 
kinds, In the order of their precedence, are 
placed tn the cepter, printed in large type, 
and their relation to every pessible rule is in- 
dicated by connecting lines. The diagram is 
accompanied by a key, which, in explaining 
itself, clears up the subject as well and gives 
conci<e hints and directions for the consauct of 
deliberative assemblies. Mr. Uriah Smith has 
put more of the essence of parliamentary 
practice into small space and lucid orderthan 
we find in any other manual. (Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Review and Herald Publishing Associa- 
tion.) 





..We have observed within a few daysa 
new competi‘or for public favor among the 
weekly journals, and this morning we receive 
the firat two numbers of Our Continent, Albion 
W. Tourgée editor. (Our Continent Publish- 
ing Company: Philadelphia.) Judge Tourgée 
begins his new career with a large and honor- 
able literary reputation to his credit. He has 
called to his side two vaiuable assistants and, 
as we hear, ix to be solidly supported in the 
matter of capitil The new weekly promises 
its readers the best. Its size and form are the 
same as ours, and [It is bound in different buat 
**wsthetic” colors from week to week, with 
the contents printed in open columns on the 
cover. Welcome and Good Speed. 


.- The principal defect in Emma Raymond 
Pitman’s Memoriuls of Mary Briscoe Buldwin. 
Mission Life in Greece and Tulestineis that it is 
too long. The story is worth telling. Miss 
Baldwin was an Episcopalian, and her school at 
Jaffa was practically in connection with the 
Enzlish bishop at Jerusalem. She possessed 
great powers forthe work of instruction and 
her life was marked by her singular devotion. 
The renewed interest of the Christian public 
in England in the Levant has called out thie 
book, which is a worthy tribute of an English 
authoress to an Americao sister. The volume 
is dedicated to our minister at St. Jumes, Mr. 


“Lowell. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


«++. Common Sense about Women is a series of 
short, pithy, and hizhly readable articles, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, om every side 
and shade of the ** woman’s rights’’ question. 
(Lee & Shepard.) The papers are grouped to- 
gether into classes—such as “ Physiology,” 





“ Renda ” “The Home,” * Bociety,”” 
* Education,” ** Employment,” * Principles of 
Government,” “ Suffrage,” and “ Objections to 
Suffrage.”” The book is a model of light skir- 
mishing and puts even the inveterate opponent 
of the cause in good nature as be reads, if it 
does not lay bis objectivns to rest. 


.+e-Looking Down the Ages from a Prophetig 
Standpoint is a devout attempt to throw on the 
world’s future such light as the author, John 
T. Walsh, finds in the Scriptures. He starts 
with a theory of interpretation which we con- 
sider defective, and engages In a kind of 
biblical study wh‘ch runs into complications 
which we are neither able to resolve nor to fol- 
lov. From the Adventist point of view the 
book {fs a goo] one, and in all lights it {< per- 
vated by a sweet Christian temper and spirit- 
uality which we are glad to recoguize. (St. 
Louis: Jobn Burns.) 


--The Useful Knowledge Company send 
us in their cheap republications a neatly print- 
ed edition of Rip Van Winkle and other Sketches, 
by Washington Irving. From the Scovil 
Manufacturing Company we have The Photo- 
graphic Amateur, a series of lexsons in familiar 
style for those who desire to become practi- 
cally acquainted with the art of photorraphy, 
br I. Traill Taylor, editor of the Photographie 
Times. 


. William A. Emerson, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, publishes a+mall 24mo Han:- 
book of Wood Enyraving, with practical instruc- 
tions fo the art for persons who wish to learn 
withont an instructor, and with description of 
tools, apparatus, and processes, with some 
notice of the development of the art. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) 

«-eeThe Messrs. Putpam republish among 
their ‘Trans-Atlantic Novels” The Dingy 
House at Kensington. We have already in our 
notice of another edition of this story com- 
mended it to our readers as a thorough!y good 
and every way enjoyable story—a judgment 


which we are glad to repeat in favor of this 
edition. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


MISCELLANROUS BOOKS by ones, twos, and 
threes aré Intermittently announced by the 
publishers, advanced posts of the usual Spring 
rush so shortly to be let loose upon us, The 
most ertended list comes from G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It embraces, for speedy publication, 
* Egyptian Obelisks. . Their History and Char- 
acteristics,” by Lieut. Commander Henry 8. 
Gorringe, U 8. N. (profusely illustrated and 
containing dae account of the transporting 
and location of the monolith now in our Cen- 
tral Park); a emal! book, “First Aid to the 
Injured,” by Peter Shepherd ; a little later Mr. 
David A. Wells’s volume, “ Our Merchant Ma- 
rine : its Rise, Progress, and Decline "; M. Al- 
phonse Courtois’s tract, ** Political Economy in 
One Lesson,” translated by Mr. Worthing- 
ten C. Ford; and a book compiled by Mr. 
Ford, the ‘* American Citizen’s Manual,’’ 
concerning the national, state, and civil organ- 
ization of American government Hon.8 §8. 
Cox’s “Pole to Pyramid, by Way of Pales- 
tine,”’ will also be issr'ed by this house anon, 
D. Lothrop & Co. begin their mystically 
entitled “ V. 1. F.”’ series with Margaret Sid- 
ney’s novel, “The Pettibone Name.” ‘Their 
Wide Awake for April will contsin a 
talk with the young folks about the 
* Esthetic Movement,” from Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s pen, and the first 
of Miss Harris’s seven papers upon ‘ Wild 
Flowere,”’ with exquisite accompanving fllas- 
trations from “Miss L. B. Humphrey’s pencil. 
Robert Cla: ke & Co.. of Cincinnati, have 
nearly rexdy a unique work, “Elements of 
Forestry,”’ by Franklin B. Hough, Ph. D, of 
the Agricultural Department, Washington. 
The book is stated aa “designed to 
present a concise outline of the gen- 
eral subject of forestry in its various re- 
lations,” besides special instructions in tree 
planting and cultivation. A. Williams & 
Co., of Boston, are rapidly disposing of the 
tirst edition of Mr W.eE. Decrow’s “ Yale 
and the City of Elma,” a work of special in- 
terest to graduates of the time-honored col- 
lege or residents of the besutiful Connecti- 
cut city. We notice that Messrs. Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon, of Chicago, have lately dis- 
posed of all Sunday-school periodicals bither- 
to published by them to the Suday-sehoo! 
Times, of Philadelphia, who will henceforth 
own and issue these in accordance with their 
own appropriate arrapgemenis. It is an- 
nounced that the Magazine of American History, 
published by the Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., will henceforth be edited by Mr. B. F. 
De Costa and Mr. Meury P. Johnston. 
D. Appleton & Co. include in their immediate 
publications ‘ Physical Education; or, The 
Health Laws of Nature,” by F. L. Oswald. 
M.D.; Professor Robertson Smith’s ‘** The 
Prophets” ; ‘‘ Capital and Population,” by F. 
B. Hawley; and Mr. Huxley’s new book, 
“Science and Culture and other Essays.”"———- 
We are sorry to learn of Mr. Longfellow’s in- 























firm health and of the solicitude of his near 
friends thereat. He is obliged to observe ex. 
treme care, and abstinence from any except 
the lightest literary labors. Mr. Joba 
Habberton’s new sketch, “Mrs. Mayburn’s 
Twins,” comes shortly from Peterson & Co., 
who will also bring out the trenslation of 
Mme. J. Adam’s novel, * Laide.” In a 
notice of the February Zurper’s the London 
4eudemy kindly tells ite ignorant readers 
that “the articles by George Parsons Lathrop 
on ‘A Clever Town Built by Quakers’ bear 
reference ‘to Pennsylvania.’”’ Alas! alas! 
Taking the proverb in another from the com- 
mon sense, we think it high time that some 
one of our schoolmasters went abroad and 
began geouraphical instructions in the British 
capital. The great MS. co'lection noted 
down by the late Rev. R. W. Eyton, an English 
antiquary of «xtraordinary industrv and learn- 
ing, will be offered for sale in London shortly. 
His laborious jottings and gleanings fill about 
fifty thick volumes, written in an extraordi- 
narily fine and distinct character. A most 
lud'crous little scene is cruelly described by 
an eye-and-ear witness of the last meeting of 
the celebrated Browning Society, of London. 
Professor Plumptre had to read a paper bya 
Miss Lewis modestly entitled *“‘Why Miss 
Lewis likes Browning.” It happened to 
be very illegibly written (possibly in the 
most aggravated of *‘cnguler”’ and . Anglican 
handwritings. Professor Plumptre stumbled 
and hesitated, mangled and wrestled with 
it vainly. It was two hours long. The fair 
author became bysterical and interrupted the 
reader imploringly. The audieuce yawned, 
snored, and even giggled, so reports the 
veracious tal2-bearer, much to the unlucky 
Mis« Lewis’s mortitication. Moral.—Learn to 
write the ulphabet clearly, as well as compre- 
hend the recondite verse of Mr. Browning. 

















BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intre- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designafiuns of hooks, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list t1 inches and quarters. The number Arst 
gwen is the length.) " 


The, A Bible acooeting to the Authorized 
1 D. 1611, with an yoy! 
ba or: 1 Commentary and a Revision of 
the Translation, by pichepe sae — by Fe 
Hesn Chure by F 
Canon of a, “New T 
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The World's Foundations; or, Geology for Be- 
nners. By Agnes Giberne, author of “Sun, 
— and Stars.” etc. ———, illustrations. 
74x54, pp. vill. 326. The sam 
Voice of St. John; ¢f The Story of the 
~~ Easter Day. By W: m. Wilberforce New- 
ton. 74x5%. paper. P 32. New York: An- 
son D. F, Bancolpbh & Co. ...... 0... -ceceseeeeee 
Sagkveah., An Exster Poem, Py Juli 
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= — With a Historical’ Re Review of Pre- 
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Old World 
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erence to the Methods of Correct Preat! ing. 
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st 7x5", pp. 196 New York: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE STARS; 
OR. THE PRIMEVAL ASTRONOMY. 
By Rev. JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., author of “ A Miracle 
in Stone,” etc., etc., etc. 
12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


MOTTOES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


As given In Texts of Sermons preacted in the Text#a 
PRESBYTERIAN CrrRcn, Philadelphia, by Kev. 
HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Demy octavo, cloth Price, $1.50. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


30 Market Street, | Philadelphia. 


“ F'sst EDITIONE FXHA USTED IN TEN 
AYs! secoND eDITION NOW READY 


THE CHEAPEST FNCY CLOPEDIA EVER PUB 
LISHED! 





Beeten’s Iitustrated Fneyclopedia 
U-eful Information. 
Comprifing aaah Seg Biogranhy, Chronel 
oxy, Bible Kn -wledge, Art, Religion. Science, I 

ture, and P' losonhy, | conta'ring a varly” S000 
pager, 60,000 distinet ‘articles, 2,000 engravings, and 
pumernne coli red mapa. 

BEFTON'S IL? USTRATED ENCYCLOPAD'A fa wn- 
doubtedly one of the most comprehensive works tn 
extetence, and Ite thorough rosttentenasnetue makes 
itp enliar’y valnah’e to self-edneators and all seek- 
ing knowledve and Improvement. Its production at 
#0 lew a pr e* fe ore of the wonders of the are 

REETON'S ILLUSTRATED ENCTCLOPARDTA will 
be published In monthly parts, at 35 oe each, and 
will he completed tn 48 parts. Parte to 6 are now 

ready. Send Ss centa for Port 

TUF INTERN ATIONA 1. NEWS CO.,, 
Agents for America, 29and 31 Beekman 8t.,N ‘ork. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE LATE LEONARD BACON 


feems totecalled for by the many erateful and ap. 
preciative notices of his life which hare recently ap- 
peared. Ald in preparing the work ts earnestly asked 
of any petrona who may have tn their possession let- 
ters or other decuments which can be of use, Such 
documents will be car fully preserved and returned, 
if desired. They may be sent to 
THE MISSES BACON, 


____— 2a? Charch St.. New Haven, Conn. 
~ a Brilliant Scotch Story. 


BITS FROM BLINKBONNY, 


OR, BELL 0’ THE MANSE., 
With 6 Mlustrations, 12mo, $1.£0. 


“The chapter treating of ‘ Wee Nellie” comes closer 
home tn Its power of stirring the heart than anything 
we have seen since the apnearance of Dr. Jobs 
Brown's‘ Rab and His Friends.’ The [llustrationsare 
true works of art."—Brechin Advertiser. 





“A distinct aldition to our portrait gallery of Scot- 
tish worthies in humble Iife. Plenty of light and 
sweetness. Not even Norman Macleod or George Mac- 
donald have given us a sketch that will remain more 
firmly fixed in the memory .”—Christian Leader. . 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


PROFESSOR PROCTOR’S 
NEW BOOK. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
hay A. PROCTOR. 1 vols 12nid, cloth, gilt 
This volume create {p a popular manner the 


scien- 
tific sideof timely subject. From the Prramids of 
pee e Fi teon Puse le, from Sup-s to Horse- 





By the same ron ig ond Uniform with the 





Bie ough Ways Made nae a ee s2 3 
ensant Wayein Science e 

The Fxpause of ) 
Our Place Amoug the Infinit 5 


geese. le A amensipapitaon sts 
R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 BROADWA ¥, New York. 


NOTICE TO THE LOST TRIBES OF 


THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL 
SCATTERED AMONG THE 
CENTILE CHURCHES 
OF ALL SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS. 
Sermons J. II. and I"! of extracta from the 
FLYING ROLL, 


Go4's last Message to Man for the Ingathering of Israel. 
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EVANGELICAL AYMMIL 


BY 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Pastor of the lst Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, NX. Y., 
arp 
Sigismend Lasar, 
EZdttur of “ The Hymnary.” 
This book contains approved versions of 
Six Lundred Excellent Hymns, 
with Turzs by 
THE MOST CELEBRATED COMPOSERS 
of ancient and modern times. 
The adaptations of Tunes to Hymas have been made 
with special reference to 
A Higher Standard of Eoclesiastical Music 
than may be found tn any other 
American Rymoal. 
The Biographical Index 


con:ains brief but comprehensive notices of Authors, 
Translators, and Composers, 
and much valuable biographical information is 
printed at the heading of each Hymn and 
in frequent Foot-notes. 


PRICE, POSTPAID. $2.00. 


6” Specimen Pages free toany address. A copy of 
the work itself will be sent to any Pastor or Committee 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publ'shers, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR AMA- 
TEURS, By Miss M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN. 
8q. lgmo. Price 75 cents. 

A New Edition, with chapter on firing rewritten. 
The demand for th's book has already called for the 
issue of 10,000 copies, placing it in popularity above 
a other work of its class. 

more painstaking work on the sub it fs tm- 
ouiinn wish for."—British Mercantile Gazette. 


“Written in a clear, careful, and very pleasant 
style.”—London Art Journal. 


POTTERY DECORATION, 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF UNDER- 
GLASE PAINTING, By Miss M. LOUISE Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. 8&q. 12mo. Price 61. 


New Edition, with latest information, derived from 
the experience of the author. 


For sale by book and art stores generally, 
Bent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


ROB'T CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
R. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS. NEW YORK. 
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i ah ARBITER OF WORDS. 


I most cordially recommend Worcester’s Dictionary as the most reliable standard authority of the Engiish 
language as it is now written and spoken.—James 4. GARFIELD, late President of the United States. 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the English Language. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACES 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES AND CONTAINS OVER 12,500 
NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF SYNONYMES 
OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE, 


Forming a large, handsome volume of 2,058 quarto pages, containirg con- 
siderably more than 115,000 Words in its Vocabulary, with their 
correct Pronunciation, Definition and Etymology; to which 
is appended articles, lists, and tables containing 
much valuable kindred information. 


Fully Ttustrated and Unabridged. With Four Full-page Illuminated 
Plates. Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10. 





< 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


contains Thousands of Words not to be found in any other Dictionary. 


“ Worcester’s is, in the estimetion of all scholars, the best dictionary extant for general use. There is 
certainly no real comparison possible between it and its most popular rival. The office of a dictionary is, of 
course, not to make innovations, but simply to register the beat usage in spelling and pronunciation. This 
wi does and this its rival conspicuously fails to do.”—New York World. 

“In its former editions Worcester’s Dictionary gained the approval of many of our best scholars, who 
promdunce it unrivaled in various important respects, and the Supplement now issued will largely increase its 
claims to popular and literary favor. There is in this edition a new, elab and valuable vocabulary of 
synonymes of words in general use which will be found fmvaluable to men of letters.”~New York Herald. 

“If there is anything tm the world which can be called an authority in Unguistic matjers, it is this 
encyclopeedis of the English language. It has-wun for {tsclf « pdsitidn which could uct aoe 
im any other wey then tirdugh its axveptante by the republic of educated minds. . . . Such 
volume as this is One of two [she Seing Gon ctnae} whitch ape eubcatint oo doe entuttzunedd ond ened amt 
of every household. We donct of any more usefal monument of learning.”—New York Observer. 

“ Preferred over all others by scholars and men of letters.”"—New York Evening Post. 

“We made the change to Worcester as our authority in spelling chiefly to bring ourselves tnto conformity 
with the accepted usage as well as to gratify the desire of most of our staff."—New York Tribune. 
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Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN. 





Few persons out of Spain know of the 
continual attacks and annoyances to which 
Spanish Protestants are exposed, especially 
in the more distant provinces and in the 
little villages. The power of the Catholics 
has increased within the last few years to 
such a degree that a greater measure of 
firmness and faithfulness to principles than 
have as yet been possessed by any minister 
of state would be necessary in order to 
put an end to the abuse of judicial power. 
Many a Spanish judge, under the influence 
of ie clergy, not only seeks to annoy the 
Protestants, but keeps them in prison for 
months under trivial pretexts. For exam- 
ple, in Galicia, a Protestant, named Manuel 
Garcia Villaverde, has been imprisoned for 
months, He belongs to the little town of 
Villagarcia, where he has been in posses- 
sion of some land since 1856, when he 
bought it, together with & stone cross situ- 
ated upon it. Last year he heard the Gos- 
pel and became a Protestant, and, feeliog 
that he could now no longer let the cross 
stand by the wayside, to be adored by others, 
he removed it quietly. It was known, 
however, that he was a Protestant, and the 
reuson of his action was shrewdly guessed. 
Accordingly, that Manuel Garcia was ac- 
cused cf profanation and thrown into 
prison. He at once produced the docnu- 
ments proving that the land with the cross 
had been bought by him; but the judge, 
who ouglit then to have released him, had 
recourse to the old Spanish trick of not 
giving him a hearing. He can in this way 
keep him in prison as long as he likes. 
Accoraing to the law, he would be obliged 
to sct him at liberty—at least, temporarily— 
on the payment of some security; but he 
demands the sum of £100, which the poor 
man cannot raise, a fact only too well 
known to his enemies. A friend of the 
innocent prisoner, who had some property, 
offered to be his security; but he was rudely 
refused by the judge. The matter was 
brought to the notice of the minister of 
grace and justice, who readily promised to 
attend to it; but nothing has yet been done. 
The liberal press, too, took up the affair 
with zeal; but with no betier success. So 
the poor man has been in prison since the 
20th of September, only because he is a 
Protestant and because the judge does not 
choose to pass the sentence, which would 
necessarily set him free. 

All the outbreaks of fanatioism were sur- 
passed by what took place in the end of 
last year, in Unzué, a little village of Navarre 
near Tapalla, one of the principal seats of 
the Carlist War. Two years ago Cipriana 
and ber husband, Andres, Christians, who 
live in Pamplona, went to visit her mother 
in Unzué, her former home. They distrib- 
uted gospels and tracts and spoke to their 
neighbors of the love of Christ and of the 
free salvation through him. At night their 
house was attacked by a mob, with guns 
and stones, several shots being fired through 
the doors and windows. Last October they 
again visited their village, and again at 
night the house was attacked. Two bullets 
which were fired through the window were 
flattened aguinst the wall of their bed-room 
and fell beside their bed. In the house 
next to them lives Josefa, a poor widow, 
with heraged parents and her three young 
children. As the attack was going on, 
Josefa heard Andres and Cipriana praying 
for their covwies, that they might be for- 
given and covverted. This made a pro- 
found impression, and she said to herself: 
**This must be the true religion.” She 
krows how to read and from that night 
uas taken the Bible as her only guide. In 
the face of all the persecution, she began 
to confess Christ openly. The night of 
November 20th the defenders of the faith 
begun an attack upon her house, also, and 
every night for seven nights in succession 
the two houses were besieged with stones 
and guns. Two doors and five windows 
were demolished; bureaus, cup-boards, 
dishes, and inner partitions were broken to 
pieces; the roofs were in ruins. Perhaps 
some one asks: Where were the authorities 
all this time? ‘‘Sound asleep,” of course. 
Between the priest, the alcalde (mayor), 
and the town council a supper had been 
given to the defenders of Mother Church, 





and six dollars offered them to drive Josefa 
out of town. The sixth day the alcalde re- 
ceived a message from tho ~ governor, in 
Pamplona, telling bim he knew what was 
going on and that it must be stopped. 
It is kaown that the message was received 
and read Saturday, but the following night 
the attack was more furious than ever. 
Josefa’s aged father, while in bed, was bit 
by a heavy stone in the forehead, which cut 
an ugly gash and left him senseless. His 
wife and daughter dragged him iuto a 
corner, where he remained insensible for a 
quarter of an hour and nearly bled to death, 
The next morning Josefa escaped for her 
life to Pamplona, leaving her three father- 
less children with their grandparents. 

Qo the third night the judge himself was 
in the house, and just as he remarked 
*‘There is nothing wrong here,” a bullet 
whizzed through the door and a stone thun- 
dered on the roof. This was annoying and 
rather awkward, so he rushéd noisily 
out of the house, shouting: ‘‘ What's all 
this about?” But he made no attempt to 
identify the guilty persons, who, of course, 
took themselves off as soon as they heard 
his well-known voice. 


In order to secure protection for the per- 
secuted families, the Rev. Thomas Guliek, 
of Zaragosa, and his Spanish evangelist, 
Don Eulogio Maté, visited Unzué, to exam- 
ine the houses and report to the govern- 
ment. Their arrival produced a commo 
tion in the village and men lay in wait to 
kill them, on their return to the railroad 
station; but they went by an unexpected 
route and were saved. But the villains, when 
they saw their plans frustrated, followed the 
missionaries to the station. Eulogio was 
already in the carriage and Mr. Gulick 
siood on the step, with his hand on the door, 
ready to mount, when he saw at a few 
paces distance the flash of two guns, The 
carriage window was smashed, but he him- 
self was unharmed. When the carriage 
was examined, in Pamplona, more than 
thirty holes made by large and smal) bullets 
were discovered. The murderers made 
their escape at once, whilst neither the 
station-master nor any one else moved a 
finger to try and secure them. Mr. Qulick 
went to Madrid and saw the minister of the 
interior about the matter. He was very 
civilly received and the promise was given 
that strict inquiry should be made and 
the guilty persons punished. Josefa re- 
turned at once to the village, under the pro- 
tection of the police; but, though more 
than two months have passed since this out- 
rage was committed, no punish®ent has 
been inflicted on those fanatics, in spite of 
all the promises of the government. 

ee 


Tae mission started by the Mennonites 
last Summer among the Arapahoes in the 
Indian Territory has met with a severe loss in 
the burning of their new building, cauged by a 
defective flue. The fire caught during e terri- 
ble storm of wind and sleet, technically known 
as a “‘ Norther,” and started in a part of the 
house where four small children were sleeping, 
the rest of the household, teachers and pupils, 
being on the opposite side, engaged in 
their usual Sunday-evening devotions. The 
tiames spread with such fury that before the 
ebildren could be reached two of them had 
already died of suffocation and the other two 
did not survive the next day. One, an infant, 
nine months old, was the child of the mission- 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. Haury. The,other three 
were Indians. The building was large enough 
to accommodate fifty-five pupils and a board- 
ing-school had been successfully started. The 
pecuniary loss, which was complete, is esti- 
mated at $7,000, but the lose of life entirely 
overshadows it. In reporting his work, lest 
August, Mr. Haury said: ‘‘ We shall have four 
or five workers employed in our school, every 
one of whom is expected to be a Christian and 
to lead a Christian, moral Jife—in short, to bea 
Christian missionary in daily life, however 
mean the particular work may seem.” A 
school conducted on this principle could not 
have failed to do mueh toward the uplifting of 
the Arapahoes. Whether or not this will lead 
the Mennonites to abandon the mission is not 
yet known. 


«++. The Convocations of Canterbury and York 
have given much attention to, the imprison- 
ment of the Rev. 8. F. Green, who will have! 
been tn jail one-year March 1%b. The Lower 
House of York adopted » paper declaring that 
the tmprisonmevt of Mr. Green is a perplexity 
and a scandal, and asking the bishops to do 
something to secure his release. The motion 
suggests that the bishops demand bis release 
at the foot of the throne. The Archbishop of 


NDENT. 






York said that the bisiéps would 46 nothing. 
It,was, he said, a case of persistent disobedi- 
ence to the lawful commands of a competent 
tribunal and thé @lémency of thé Crown could 
not be properly atked for it. The Lower 
House next suggested that the diversities of 
teaching and ritual should be ‘‘appeased’’ by 
the pastoral authority of the bialrops. In Can- 
terbury the bishops took the ivitiative, 
under the lead of Bishop Magee, of Peter- 
borough, who proposed a resolution, which 
was passed, to the effect that Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment ts ‘‘unnecessary for the vin- 
dication of the law and in excess of the 
latest legislation on the subject of ritual uni- 
formity.’’ Dr. Magee thought it would have 
been wiser to have waited three years, under 
the Public Worship Act, aud had sentence of 
deprivation pronounced against Mr. Green, than 
to imprison him. 


.-+»Mgr. Capel, according to a correspond 
entof The Tablet, of this city, is preparing to 
visit this country. He told the correspondent 
be had reason to believe the English Govern- 
ment would be both pleased and honored to 
give hospitality to the Pope, and, by so doing, 
show that it is actuated by no narrow or exclu- 
sive spirit. He was sure America would be 
equally glad to welcome him, if he ever decided 
to goto the States. He longed for the hour 
when Rome and America shall be in friendly 
diplomatic relations with each other. There 
are 7,000,000 Catholics in the States and the 
presence of a Papal nuncio could not but be 
acceptable to them and would even be a good 
to the whole American community, Liberty is 
the basis of government in the States, but 
liberty untempered by the constant presence 
of visible authority is lable to degenerate into 
license. A Papal nuncio would be a striking 
symbo!} of spiritual authority, and as such most 
useful. 


....The® Protestant Episcopal Society for 
Pronioting Christianity among the Jews con- 
tinues to work actively throughout the coun- 
try, having branches in twenty-six dioceses 
and five missionary juriedictions. Last year 
the Society isswed 20,000 copies of publications 
and distributed the Scriptures and Prayer- 
books in various languages. The missionary 
school in New York City had 78 children of-the 
well-to-do class. The missionary had fifty-six 
inquirers under instruction. Three were bap- 
tized and eight are preparing for baptism and 
five for confirmation. A missionary school has 
beep started in Baltimore. The whole nimber 
admitted to baptism, so far, is stated at over a 
bundred. Theincome of the Society for the 
year was $8,618, 


secret gocleties.from.the communton ofthe Re- 
formed (Dutch):Chureh waa,it will be remem- 
bered, earnestly discussed in the General 
Synod, two or three years ago, and some dis 
satisfaction was caused by the refusal-to make 


classes seem.to be very decided.in their opposi- 
tion tosecret societies. A dispatch from Detroit 
states that a majority of the members of the 
First Church of that city have seceded, and 
amid the disturbance which occurred the 
mayor read the Riot Act and caused the crowd 
to disperse. , 


...:There fe to be a Salvation Armpite 


lines. Officers have already been appoint- 
ed. It is saf@, however, that the great 
difficulty which stands in the wavy of the suc- 
cess of the project is the probability, the al- 
most certainty that no clergyman . of. the 
Church of England will join any organization 
which is ever go remotely allied to.the Salva- 
tion Army, however excellent may be the mo- 
tives of its leaders. 


.++»The Salvation Army, according to ‘‘Gen- 
eral’? Booth, has 265 stations naw, against 36 
last year. It bas 385 pald officers and an ip- 
come of $288,000 a year, More that half of 
the $100,000 required for the purchase of Con- 
gress Hall, at Clapton, has been secured and 
9,000,000 copies of Salvation literature were dis- 
tributed last year. 


.... Bishop Coxe suggests to the presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church the’ 
advisability of calling a special session of thé 
House of Bishops for next October, to econsid- 
er the subject of theological education and 
the canons bearing upon candidates and ex- 
aminations. 


..».In Mupteb, Sonth Germany, the Chane 
bers haye carried @ motion by 81) to 60 votes” 
for the abolition of wodenominational schoo 
One of the speakers sald these schools were 
supported by all atheists and champtons of 
modern revolution and were hot-beds of un- 
bilef. 


...- Messrs. Moody and Sankey are repeating 
in Scotland thetr campaign of seven or eight 
have bad large crowds fn stiendance and 





plenty of work in the inquiry room. 
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....The question of excludtug members of- 
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Hlissions, 

-Ox the question of self-support the -Rev, 
Jobn H. Wyckoff, of the Reformed Mission in 
Indiana, has something of value to say iu The 
Sower. He explains that, as everybody 
knows, the greatest hindrance comes from the 
fact that the majority of the converts are 
Parishs or outcasts, who haveno lands or money 
and are shut out of many kinds of employ-. 
ment. ‘‘ There isno doubt,” he says, “ that the 
conversion of the Pariahs and other low castes 
bas bad the effect of repelling the high-caste 
Hindus from Cbhristianity.”’ If the work of 
conversion had begun among the higher castes, 
the Native Church would have become self sup- 
porting long ago; but be fs not sorry that it is 
otherwise, for, if the higher castes bad been 
the first to accept the Gospel, ‘the result 
would bave been that the renunciation of caste 
would not have been made a practical test of 
admission into the Church, as it now is, for 
there would be no lower castes ih the Churth 
for them to associate with and caste, with its 
terrible evils, ®ould thus bave found its way 
into the Church of Christ. The vast gulf 
which separates the bigh from the low castes 
would, consequently, have been widened, and 
the result would be the virtual exclusion of the 
latter from the Church altogether. We can, 
therefore, I think, see that it is better that the 
work has begun in the manner that it has, from 
the lower classes upward; anid, although the Na- 
tive Church may be longer dependent on the 
liberality of Christians in America, still she is 
more firmly established, her members will be 
stronger and holier, and the spirit of unity and 
brotherly love which they exhibit will be a 
continual rebuke tothe proud caste spirit of 
the heathen.’ In time the repugnance which 
high-caste Hindus chow to Christianity, and 
gradually the Church, by its growing intelli- 
gence, will bridge the chasm between the 
Brabmio and the Pariah. The outlook, Mr. 
Wyckoff thinks, in common with many others, 
{s very encouraging. He says: 

“Qur Christians are improving in every 
way. Slowly, to be sure; but this is to be ex- 
pected. They are growing in intellige.ce. The 
boarding schools have yiven us a large number 
of educated young men and women, who are 
scattered around in different patts of the dis- 
trict. inciting an fhfiluence for good. The sta 
tion-atid village schools have taught hundreds 
of children to read, and there is thus growing 
up a generation far in advance of the nggenon | 
one in point of intelligence. With the sprea 
of education, here naturally must be an ad- 
vance socially. The term of reproach, ‘ Chris- 
tan,’ Of (which is the same thing) ‘ Pariah,’ is 
no Jonger used as it formerly was. Christians 
are beginning to bs recognized as a class dis 
tinct from and far superior to the Pariabs. 
They attend the same schools and sit at the 
same bench wifh Brahmins and are treated 
with all the respect they deserve. Families of 
different villages are intermarrying and the 
Cc jan family is being developed in the 
mission, while Eristians in all parts of the 
| district are becoming united to one another by 
tles of relationship. I can see also a growth 
n Christian character. A higher tone of moral- 
ity is beginning to pervade our churches. 
Conselence is more active, repentance and 
sorrow for sin more real. while there are not a 
few exaniples of deep piety. . . . Every- 
where throughout the mission the people are 
le that it is more sed te give than to 
recefve and sre making Contributions toward 
the support of their pastors. What they give 
is little, to be sure, and does not yet reli-ve 
the rants of the Board ; but the spirit of giv- 
ing is taking hold of them and fs increasing. 
I could mention notable examples of Iiher 
ality, but this is not the time todoft. Nor is 
the ance in qvernment less marked. 
4 Formerly the missionary was required to do 
everything. Now there are native pastors, 
catechists, and elders, to whom he can intrust 
a good part of his work, and he fs able to anp- 
erintend a large district, because of the exrecu- 
tive power and good judgment the native 
brethren poseess.”” 

.... A missionary of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Ahmednagar, India, 
says that on a visit to Kukane recently he saw 
at the Government school three Mahar boys, 
with books an‘! slates, sitting outside the door 
of the school, listening and looking in, to learn 
all they could of what the teacher was saying. 
This, he says, is not an infrequent sight. He 
could not but be affected to think how these 
despised boys were content to be treated like 
dogs if only they could gather up a few scraps 
of knowledge. The teacher, a Brahman, was 
willing, he said, to take the boys inside, and 
did so, at the request of the missionary ; but in 
two or three days they were turned out again, 
because the people of the village would not 
permit Mahars to sit with their children. 


..--The English Baptist missionaries have 
established their firat station on the Conge 
River, at Manyanga, at Ntombo Falls. No 
difficulty was met with from the chiefs in se- 
curing a sit?...The mission premises adjoip 
those of the Belgian Expedition. K is re 
garded as indispensable to the occupation of 
Stanley Pool to establish this depot. [he peo 
ple are quiet and inoffensive and readily makg 
friesds with the missionaries. No one made 
the least objection to the settlement of the 
es. The letter are for the 
eee. their Fogiish 


we 
send them, for use on the river. 
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The Funday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 19th. 


POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH.— 
Makx v, 21—43. . 


Nores.—* Jesus had crossed over.""—The story 
would seem to imply that Jesus came back 
across the lake on the same day that be went 
over; but this {is Hot sure. It wus in the after- 
noon (called ‘‘evening,” chap. fv, 35) that 
Jesus took boat for the eastern side. The dis 
tance was six miles and the storm intervened. 
There be cured the demoniac, sent the demons 
into the swine, and was begged torcturn. He 
returned, and then it was not so late but that 
a large company could come together, and he 
performed two miracles before bedtime. It is 
more probable that some events, occupying a 
night, at least, are omitted, especially as 
Matthew (chap. fx, 18) represents Jesus as 
going to Jairus’s house from Matthew’s feast. 
* Rulers of the synajoque."—A man who 
presides over the board of officers in a syn- 
agogue. ** Touched his garmeut.’’- She did 
not want totrouble him nor to aftract atten 
tion. “The power had gove forth from 
him.”—There seems to have been in him a 
physical sensation when healing power was 
exercised ; asit were. a sort of shock, not poasi- 
ble for us to explain. “ Who touched my 
garmentx?"—Jesus does not teem to have 
known who it was. The Gospels represent 
bim as human, and not con-tantly exhibiting 
whileon earth divine omniscience. “* Feur- 
ing and trembling "—Partly witb diffidence; 
but more because she feared she had given of- 
fense by seeming to steal or take clanceatine- 
ly the blessing which came from Jesus 
“ The Master.’—Jerus was generally cailed 
“the Rabbi.”? or Master. “No man to 
follow him ’—Tthat is, into the honse, on ac- 
count of the company of weeping women 
within. “A tumult "—Ht {is the habit of 
the Eact to raise a tumult.a recuiar wake 
of bowling, at a death. “The child ia 
net dead, but sleepeth."—We are not to 
gather from this that Jesus meant to 
deny that she had died; but to assert 
that she would awake from this death. 
“Tey langhed him to scorn.”"—They knew 
the child was really dead and did not under- 
stand his intention * Ta itha cumi,”’-- 
These were Aramean words, of the language 
familiarly talked by the Jews, and mean 
“Girl, arise." —— * Tat »o man should know 
this."—lo avoid the crowd. ** Should be 
given her to eat.”,—She was raised in good 
enough health to eat and they must now take 
care of her themselves. 

Instruction.—Jesus kept busy. He would 
take an bour ortwo of rest op a mountain or 
in a boat when he could; but he was at work 
again just as soon as he could, going hither 
and thither doing zood. He is our example. 

Sickness and death make us all equal. When 
adear one is sick, we will go anywhere for 
help. This distinguished citizen may not have 
cared for Jesus when all was well, but now that 
he was in trouble he would hurry to him asear- 
nestly as any publican. But, aa we think of 
his faith, it may be more charitable to conjec- 
ture that he had heard Jesus in the Capernaum 
synagogue and was the man that had cour. 
teously invited Jesus to speak there and had 
heard him read from the prophet Esaide, 

Going after many physivians fs likely to waste 
one’s money. Go to one good, skillful phys 
ician, and be content with that, except asin a 
case of donger otners may be called as coun- 
sel, or as a particular disease may call for the 
the care of a specialist. Above all, avoid un- 
educated quacks. 

Even Jesus could not do miracles without an 
effort which affected him. He felt the power 
going out from him. It exhausts any one’s 
strength to be constantly expending sympathy 
for others 

It seemed riliculous to the hired mourners 
that the child could return to life. They 
stopped their insincere wails, to join in a sin- 
cere laughter at the man who suggested that 
there could be a miracle bere, But, if there is 
a God, why should there not be miracles? If 
God's own Son comes to earth, miracles are to 
be expected. 

When Jesus did a miracle, he did it thor- 
oughly. He did not cure a blind man and 
leave him to see men like trees walking. He 
did not raise a sick girl to life, and leave her 
80 sick that she would die the next day. He 
did his work completely. He raised her with 
a good, healthy appetite. 

The great lesson of these verses {s faith. 
The poor woman’s faith cured her. Jesut 
took pains to encourage, even under the most 
disheartening circumstances, the faith of 
Jairus. Onty believe. Only trust God to for- 
give yon; trust Je«us to save you. 

If faith could cure diseake, much more can it 
cure sin. Are sou 4 sirner? Then trust Christ 
to forgive the sin. Trust God to help you 
overcome it. Faith means trust. Whatever 
you need, trust God, That is safe and the 
only safety. 
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Washington, 


Tux Anti-Chinese Bill is vow the subject of 
debate in the Senate and considerable interest 
is attached to speeches and opinions of the 
various senators on the question before them. 
By the provisions of the bill the immigration 
of Chinese labor is probibited for twenty years 
after the sixty days surceeding the passage of 
the act. Senator Miller, of New York, is an 
ardent supporter of the bill and. introduced 
and reported upon the measure. A number of 
House bills have been referred to the appro- 
priate Senate committees, and several notmnina- 
tions have been acted upon in executive 
session. Notably among these were the con- 
firmations of the nomination of ex Senator 
Sargent as minister toGermany and of ex Sena- 
tor Conkling as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
vote on Mr. Conkling stood 39 to 12, the nega- 
tive vote being composed of eiuht Democrats 
and four Republicans. A number of bills were 
introduced; but no vote was taken on any 
measure of importance, and, in truth, it cannot 
be said that any weighty matters have been 
before the Senate during the week, with the 
exception of the Anti-Chinese Bill, which Is 
still under debate. On Friday the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday. 





..One of the latest “Cabinet rumors” is 
tothe effect that President Arthur will nom- 
inate Willlam E. Chandler to the Postmaster- 
Generalship, Mr. Howe, the present incumbent, 
being transferred to the head cf the Interior 
Department. Secretary Hunt, ft is said, will 
be retained, as well as Serretary Lincoln. 
These statements do not seem to possess preat 
fcundations, but they manage to obtain pretty 
general credence. 


«ee. The minority report of the House Com- 
mittee on Elections in the Cannon case is now 
being printed. The report, which was pre- 
pared by Representative Moulton and signed 
also by Represeutatives Ranney, Jones, and 
Atherton, recommends the seating of Cannon. 
Its conclusions are based purely upon the legal 
aspects of the case, and the question of polyg- 
amy. in its moral or other aspects, is not 
touched upon. 


..-Senor Zamacona, the Mexican minister. 
presented his letiers of recall tothe President 
to-day, and. in doing so, read an address, in 
which he stated that the necessity of attending 
to his personal affairs and of seeking in a softer 
climate the improvement of declining health 
had induced bim to resign bie post. The 
President of Mexico, acceding to his request, 
had sent bim his letters of recall. 


..+.The Indian Appropriation Bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives on Wednesday 
of last week, and the following day was 
devoted to the consideration of the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, upon 
which, however, no action was taken Various 
matters were discussed during the remainder 
of the week, and on Saturday the House ad 
journed until Monday. 


...-Mr. Scoville has prepared and submitted 
his bill of exceptions in the Gufteau case and 
will soon make a motion for a new trial. If be 
succeeds in obtaining it, it fe understood that 
he will withdraw from the case and it is as- 
serted that Guiteau will be defended by Gen- 
eral Butler. 

..-- The findings of the court-martial in the 
case of Sargeant Mason, who fired at Guiteau, 
in Auguet last, while guarding the jail, have 
been kept secret and much rpeculation exi-ts 
io this connection. It ts said by some that the 
court acquitted Mason, on the ground of in- 
sanity. 

..-Secretary and Mrs. Frelinghuysen con- 
tinne their Thursday-evening receptions 
through Lent, but, apart from these quiet en- 
tertainments, there is little going on in the way 
of socia) festivities. 


---Q0 Monday last Prstedent Arthur re 
ceived a message from ex-Senator Conkling 
declintug the Associate Justiceship of the 
United States Supreme Court, to which be batt 
been nominated. 


...-The Grand Jury on Saturday last pre- 
sented indictments avainst Thomas J. Brady. 
8. W. Dorsey, and a number of others for per 
jury in connection with the Star-Route frauds. 

..-President Arthur has not yet given e 
state dinner to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and will not do so, it is said, until the 
Bench has its full quota of Justices, 

..--Senator Fair, of Nevada, gave a dinne: 
to a number of his fellow senators at the 
Arlington Hotel. on Saturday evening last. 


--.-The residence of Senator Pendleton, of 
Ohio, is said to be the hanasomest private 
dwelling in Washington. 

..Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, has beev 
seriously ill, but is now much better. 


..--President Arthur has approved the Ap- 





Hewes of the Week. 
-».-An attempt was made on Thursday last 
to assassinate Queen Victoria. As she was 
entering her carriage, at Windsor, a man shot at 
her with a pistol, widely missing bis mark. 
He was immediately seized and disarmed and 
narrowly escaped lynching by the incensed 
bystanders. Subsequent inquiry showed that 
the assassin was a man named Roderick Mac- 
Lean, who had spent several months in lunatic 
asylums, being discharged from onein Septem- 
ber last. Lhe Queen was not frightened at the 
attempt and shows no signs of di-composure. 
Congratulatory telegrams have been sent her 
from a number of governments and from her 
own subjects, Thisis the fifth attempt made 
upon her life, none of which resulted in any 
injury. 

----It was stated tn the British House of 
Commons last week that 201 women had been 
assaulted, 56 men killed, 20,000 persons ren- 
dered homeless, and property of the value of 


$80,000,000 destroyed in the anti-Jewish riote in 
Russia, 





«++»The Chinese merchants of San Francisco 
havesent a dispatch tothe Hong Kong Chinese 
merchants, urging them to stop Chinese em!- 
gration to San Francisco. A monster anti- 
=e meeting was held there on Saturday 
ast. 

-..-At the election in New York State to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of Senator 
Wagner, Mr. Baucus, the Democratic candi- 
date, was elected, the result being a loss of 
one seat in the State Senate to the Republic- 
ans. 

--.»The Austrians are reported to bave lost 
200 men in an attack upon the Herzegovinian 
insurgents on Saturday, February 25th. The 
regular Austrian troops have captured Ulex, 
after a desperate resistance by the insurgents. 

--The floods in the Mississippi are doing 
great damage in Bolivar County ‘and the adja- 
cent region. In New York State and Pennsy)- 
vania and in the St. Lawrence Valley the recent 
rains bave swollen ail the rivers and streams. 

..A dispatch from Omaha estates that the 
belief is spreading throughout Utah that 
Brigham Young {s not dead, but will appear in 
the flesh if theanti Mormon movement becomes 
very general. 

.-.-General Skobeleff will be ordered to re- 
main on bis estates. It is said he was recalled 
at theinstavce of the Russian ambasagdor to 
France. 

....In bis contest with the lords Mr. Glad- 
stone Is supported by all sections of the Liberal 
Party and by a contingent of Home-Rulers. 


-++-1t Is said that Mr. Parnell has suffered a 
week’s solitary confluement for attempting to 
bribe a turnkey totake out a letter. 

...-Ruesia demands priority for her claim 
upon Roumelia for the maintenance of the 
Russian army of occupation. 

--+-Mr. Bradlaugh was last week again re- 
turned to Parliament for Northampton by a 
small and reduced majority. 


-++. Thirteen Nihilists, including two woman, 
have been sentenced to death in St. Petersburg. 


++eeThe lord mayor of London advises the 
unemployed in London to emigrate to Canada. 





THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Balsam 
forthe past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 


Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


























- Outfit free. 
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ITALIZED 

Gives vitality to the in- 
sufficient bodily or mental 
gtowth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million pack« 
ages. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
mervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neural- 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 

F. CROSBY C0., 666 6th Av.,N.Y, 


For sale by Druggists or Matl, $1. 












Agents Wanted for Suilivan’s 


IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


(Introduction by Thos. Power O'Connor, M. P.) 

Tt tells why the people are peer and uneducated, why rents 
are higt and famines occur. {t shows how the land was confise 
cated, and the manufactories ruined. It describes the Land 
League, the Land Act and the Coercion Bill. Contains 88 En- 
gavicz gs and aon i ~ by lors. Price only @8.00 per Copy. 

les immense. 5Oets. for full outfit and begin wor at 
ence. For full Jabtodaees address 


3.0. MeCURDY & CO., hepatic Pa 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. —__ 


KENMORE, 


Al. BANY. N. Y., situated corner North 
‘earl and Columbia Str 
bas the finest Jocation ip the cy and “i within oar 
walking distance of Depots, New Capitol, apd 
Public seats 
in Cl, Ags IN EVERY RESPECT. 
AM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Kuropean Plan, 
Broadway andiith Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS 81 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has Jately been newly furnished, Café, 
paliard: rooms, and all appointments | unequaled. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, | 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, _ 


TRAVEL, , RESORTS, ETC. 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA 


AND 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


4 Selon Party will leave by New York Central 
R.R. April 17th, toCleveland, St. Louts, Denver, and 
Salt Lanse, returning by Omaha and nn PA to 4 - 
sent forty-six days, to be accompanied { b 
JENKLAS, Sormerty of Cook, Son & Jenkins. 

suis; a week amid the scenery of 


oe 




















Yosemite Valle ; ten da ain San Fran cleco ; visita to 
MONTERE + the GEYSERS, BiG TREES, 


on expenses of palace-cars, hotels, foeale, transfers, 
carriages, etc. included in the fare, 

For particulars and prostate apply 0 E. M,. JEN- 
KINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 

Programs of Europeaa Travel now rent: 


THE* OLD W ORLD,’ 
a40 © Magazine, devoted to the Lee reat of Tourist 
and those go meg ot rood for study. Sam maple soy sent 
free. Address DE POTTER, Albany, 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excarateseieave! yew York April 
27th, June Bib, and July Let, 1888. Ful peda Ee in 
special Pamphlet sent free on application. Passe 

age tickets by al) Atlantic stenmers. Special 
facilites fr securing good partes. Touris 
Tickets for ‘individual travelers in Europe, by 
rot utes. et reduced rates. 

ook’s Fxcurstoniet, with Maps. by mail. 10 cts. 
THO. COUK & SON, 26! nronewer. t- N.Y. 


C. A. BARATTUONI, + Manager. 


Wi NTER | RESORT 
BERMUDA ar d “WEST INDIES. Q: Say Steamship 
oom ny's Lines, sailing from Pier 47 North River, 


ork. 
BEAU DA. - The magnificent new stenmshi 
KINOCO,” built expressiy for this route,.in 168 
aeren New York an@ Bermuda alternately —— 
Thursday. Steamers for Porto Rico leave ev 
days, and every 17 days for St, Kitts, Anciqee: Pi Domi 
ten, Martinique, St. Lucia, Ba 0e8, a 
i red gt sidpctter, tn aomerge 
ir AY Agente 
Gin lor LEVE & ALDE: ek 4S sia 8t., Boston. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW yous iF, GLASGOW, LIV RO DERRT, DUBLIN, 
AST, AND LONDON DERRY. 
PAVERY THURSDAY. 
New Clyde-built steamersand most excellent accom. 
modations, but no advance In rates. First Cabin only 
AD ur $25, accoraing to statercom accommodations, 
Excursions, #11% to $130. Second Cabin (amidships), 
every a BY furnisheu, £40. Excursions, $75. Steer- 
e, ouve stock carried. Special rater to cler- 
gymen and favorable terms to parties traveling to 
one = for pamphlet of information, with cabin 


5 BAY. tidy 4 by & CO. Gent 
AUSTIN DMS foe § Agents, 
Parcels, ye Freight, and Velostios forward. 

ed to all perts of SvseDe, a8 low rates,by BaLpwin's 




















$7 77 Aafreee “PO rick 
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Ecrorea’ Express 
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Rs SINE TOILE SOAPS. ti they being 30 greater than th 
3Bo 
fA meriean aay guarantees for them a | a fn the ‘Dnitea 
uy cra 


BECKELAERS’ 
FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


perfumes, the plante of richest aroma, ihe se with 


aot prices of 


Ce., Sole son jam Street, Ni 
ris oad toned gooan de oversuasre” 
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NOTICES. 


@@”" al commopications for the Eéttortal, Literary 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad‘rened to The Editer ef ThE Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Rex 2787. 

[@” Aii com x vnications for the Commercial De 
pArtment to the Commercia! Editor. ana all business 
@om munications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Jat inpepexpent. Bex 2787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
SX DEPEXDENT. 

i” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertios 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not neveseariiy or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

[7 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

f" Persons desiring the retarn of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
= eS 


——s 


For Subscription Terms s .e Page 31. 
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THE ANTI-CHINESE BILL. 


Tux timid people of California and of the 
other Pacific states, including ong Denis 
Kearney and his ‘‘sand-lot” followérs, who 
for yeurs have been in a state of conster- 
nition, not to say torturing auguish, lest 
the great Empire of China should empty iis 
whole population into this country, ought 
to take some comfort from the fact that the 
Senate of the United States, representing a 
population of fifty millions, has before it a 
bill to save the American people from being 
overrun by these Chinese hordes. Should 
the bill become a law, which seems not up- 
likely, then all things will be safe for the 
next twenty years, and this will be practi. 
cally sufficient for most of those who are 
now liviug. 

The provision of this bill which 1s 
specially adapted to cheer up these de. 
pressed and disquieted souls, and make the 
future look hopeful and lovely, is the 
one that right out in plain words, without 
any disguise or ambiguity, says, in the name 
and by the authority of the people of the 
United States, that not another Chinese 
Taboicr for the next twenty yerrs shall 
be permitted to lund on our shores, and that 
the bringing of such laborers into the coun- 
try by shipmasters shall be a penal offense, 
punishable by fine and imprisoument. Irish- 
men, Scotchmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Russians, Turks, even the Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen of Africa may come 
by shiploads; but not a singla Chinese 
laborer—no, not one, Chinese laborers who 
are here under the stipulations of a treaty 
may stay here, if they choose, and, if they 
choose to depart, then they way retura, pro- 
vided they-register their names and-e full 
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description of their persons at some custom, 
house, before their departure, so that, if they 
should take it into their heads to come back 
to ‘‘this land of the free and home of the 
brave,” this generous and open-hearted 
‘asylum for all nations,” they may be duly 
identified on their returv. 80, alao, Chinese 
students, merchants, and travelers may 
come and cast a side glance at this noble 
country, study here, if they so desire, and 
make money bere by trade, if they can; but 
if a man happens to be a Chinese laborer, 
living by the sweat of his brow and the 
strength of his arm, then, according to this 
bill, the United States will for the next 
twenty years have no door open for him. 
No shipmaster can with impunity bring him 
here. 

Tae two facts upon which this proposed 
exclusion is founded are these: first, the 
fact that the man is a Chinaman; cecondl 
the fact that he is a laborer. The bill, 
therefore, is fraught with the double in- 
iquity of being a proscription on the ground 
of race anda proscription on the ground 
of labor as an employment. In _ both 
aspects it is anti-American, mean, con- 
temptible, and to the Jast degree intoler- 
able. The enactment of such a law would 
furnish a suitable occasion for proclaiming 
a day of fusting and prayer, that God 
would save the people from their own de- 
Insions, It is not many years since the 
Negro-hating and the Negro enslaving 
spirit was one of the great sins of this 
land, and dearly in blood and treasure did 
the people pay forthe wrong. This auti- 
Chinese furor, that has swept over Califor- 
nia and, to some extent, over the other 
Pacific states, has no just basis in facts, 
whether we look at the number of China- 
men ip this country, or at their character, 
or at the consequences of unrestricted 
Chinese immigration, in common with that 
of all the other races of the earth. It is 
no better and n» worse to hate a Chinamrn 
than itisto hate a Negro or an Irishman, 
and this country ought to be just us free 
and hospitable to the former as it is to 
either of the latter. That such a senseless 
and wholly unnecessary fuss should have 
been made over the presence of about u 
huadred thousand Chinese in a population 
of fifty millions, and that any senator 
should introduce or advocate a bill of ex- 
clusion with respect to laborers of this 
race, isa matter of profound astonishment. 

We thank Senator Hour, of Massachu- 
setts, for the manly and burning words 
with which he denounced this infamous 
bill It proposes to give the sanction of 
law to what would be in conflict with the 
genius of our institutions and in flat con- 
tradiction of our antecedents for nearly » 
century in respect to all, of whatever clime 
or race, Who may desire to come here and 
make thisland their home. It isan insult 
to China, as well as an outrage to the gen 
eral sense of the American people. The 
bill ought to be kicked under the table. 





A NEW STATE PROPOSED. 





Tse House Committee on Territories 
bave agreed to report a bill for the admis- 
sion of the southerp half of the Territory 
of Dakota into the Union as a state. The 
whole territory bas a superficial area equal 
to that of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
combined and is too large to form a single 
siate. The population of the whole terri- 
tory-in 1870 was only 14,181, and now that 
of the southern half of the territory is esti- 
mated at more than 150,000, showing a very 
rapid locrease within the last twelve years. 
The increase since the taking of the last 
census bas been so rapid as to give a larger 
population to the southern half than was 
found in the whole territory in 1880. 

The question wheiher this half shall be 
admitted into the Union as a state ought to 
be determined independently of party poli- 
tics. This, however, is not likely to be the 
case. The Bemocrats have already begun 
to denounce the measure and will proba- 
bly tu both houses of Congress vote 
solidly against it. The main reason for this 


opposition lies in the fact that the admis 
sion would almost certaluly add two Re- 
publican senators to the Senate of the 
United States; and this would turn the 
scale against the Democrats in the Senate, 
independently of Senators Mahone and 
David Davis. Republicans in both houses 





of Congress, on the other hacd, as we pre 
sume, will for the same reason stronely ad- 
vocate and solidfy vote for the admission. 
The reason 1s not a good one on either side 
and no better and no worse on the one side 
than on the other. It would be alike a dis- 
grace to both parties. The question ought 
to be considered at a much higher level 
and be determined by considerations that 
have no relation to party profit or loss. 

The fuct that states, under the Constitu- 
tion, have an equal representation in the 
Senate of the United States is certuinly a 
good reason why Congress should bein no 
haste to add territorially small states to the 
Union, or turn large territories into states, 
without an adequate population and with- 
out a reasonable prospect of increased 
population. We have a full supply already 
of emall states and limited pupulations 
wielding as much political power in the 
Senate as the large states. The states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio have 
po more power ip the Senate than those of 
Rode Island, Delaware, and Nevada, not- 
withstanding the vast difference in the re 
spective populations of the two classes of 
states. This we regard as ab evil inherent 
io our political organization, and we would 
not favor any policy which is adapted to 
increase it. 

Taking, however, into the account the 
precedents which have been established by 
Congress in connection with the present 
population of the southern half of Dakota 
and the prospect of a rapid and large in- 
crease of population, it seems to ustinat the 
argumentis strongly in favor of its admis- 
sion into the Union, without further delay. 
The population is more than sufficient, ac- 
cording to these precedents, as may be seen 
by the following table: 








107,206 
42.491 In 1870 
122,043 in 1870 





The territory proposed to be admitted is, 
according to these precedents, entitled to 
take its place in the Union. It has now 
more than twice the population of Nevada, 
a state that has been a member of the 
Union for ten years, and falls only 25,000 
short of the population of Oregon, a state 
that has been in the Union f r twenty-one 
years. No territory of the United States 
has been so rapidly developed as this part 
of Dakota and none ever bad better pros- 
pects for the future. The Democrats, aside 
from the purely party aspect of the ques- 
tion, will find it a pretty difficult task to as- 
sign reasons why the bill of the Committee 
should not be adopted. The precedents 
will be against them, and, what is far more 
important, the facts in the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the territory 
proposed to be admitted will be against 
them. There is no doubt that the new 
state would in a few years take rank among 
the more populous of the Western States. 
It has in the soil the elements which fit it to 
become one of the largest and richest of the 
American States. 

ete 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH NOT DECLINING. 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church, if its 
officin! statistics are correct, suffered a net 
loss of nearly 30,000 members and probation- 
ers in 1881. This is startling. A decrease 
has pever before occurred except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. The great seces- 
sion of 1844, of course, reduced temporarily 
the strength of the Church; but j soon 
rallied and its growth down to the present 
has been marvelous, the losses on account 
of the war hardly making a break in a period 
of upward of thirty years of unexampled 
prosperity. Is there not some mistake about 
the alleged heavy losses of 1881? 

The official statistics of the Church are 
to be found in detail in the Minutes of the 


Conferences, published semi-yearly by the. 


Methodist Book Concern. The Spring Con- 
ferences make one volume, which is issued 
in the Summer, and the Fall Conferences 
fill another volume, which is published in 
February or March. The minutes of the 
Fall Conferences of 1881 give the totals 
for the year. According to these totals, 
there was a net loss of 19,058 probationers 
and 10,765 members; but a close examina- 
tion of the tables of the Spring Oonferences 
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and those of the Fall Conferences reveals a 
mistake, which we will endeavor to make 
plain by copying the footiugs of the respec- 
tive volumes. 

SPRING CONFERENCES. 


This year........ 608,329 88.577 734.9°6 
Last year........ 690,434 09,086 789.520 
Increase....... 6,005 a cove 
Decrease....... ++ 10,50 4,604 


This year........ 857,001 71,187 928.188 
Last year........ 856.090 75561 932,651 
Increase....... $11 cece ese 
Decrease....... coos 4,774 4,463 


Grand TOTALS. 
Members. Probattoners. Total. 








Spring Confe.. 696,339 88,577 784.916 
Pall Confs..... 857,001 71,187 928, 68 
Grand total. .1,653.810 150.7%% =-:11,713,104 
Last year....... 1,564,108 178.°17 =1.742.9223 
Increase...... bs ee one 
Decrease...... 10,765 19,053 29,818 


Now, it will be observed that the table 
of the Spring Conferences shows an increase 
of members of 5,905; that of the Full Con- 
ferences an increase of 811. These added 
together ought to show an increase for the 
year of 6,216 members, instead, as the foot- 
ing of the grand totals has it, of a ss of 
10,765 members. Taking the totals of mem- 
bers and probationérs for 1880 as given in the 
two first tables, we get 739.520 + 932,651 = 
1,722,171. Now, if 1,713,104, representing 
the strength of the Church fo 1881, be sub- 
tracted from the figures for 1880, as above 
given (1,722,171 — 1,713,104), there will 
be a remainder of 9,067, and this is the net 
loss for 1881, instead of 29,916; but this is 
a loss of probationers only, for it is shown 
that there was an actual increase of 6,216 
members. 

If this view of the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the figures for 1880 in the 
grand totals and those for the same year in 
the footings of the the first two tables is the 
correct one, the matter is a far Jess serious 
one than the table of grand cotals would in- 
dicate. A loss of probationers has no great 
significance, for there is a constant fluctua- 
tion in this column; but if there has becn ap 
actual loss of 10,765 members, it behooves 
the friends of the Church to inquire speed- 
ily into the causes. In any event, there 
ought to be an immediate correctiun of the 
tables. We shall pursue our «wn investi- 
gations until the source of the discrepancy 
is discovered. At present we believe that 
the editors of the official statistics are wrong 
in representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as declining. 





THE MENACING COMET, 


Our attention has recently been called to 
an article entitled “A Menucing Comet,” 
published by Mr. Proctor, some time ago, in 
the Cornhill Magazine, we believe, and repub- 
lished in his “‘ Famillar Science Studies,” 
which has justcome out in this country. The 
culprit is comet 4 1880, the great southern 
comet of that year, which approached very 
close to the sun and was found to move in 
an orbit closely resembling that of the great 
comet of 1848. Mr. Proctor main‘ains the 
identity of these two comets with each 
other and with the comet of 1668; argues 
that by the close approach of the comet to 
the sun it was retarded in the sular corona, 
So that its period has been shortened from 
175 years to 87; that, in conse-uence, it will 
fall into the sun at its next or one of its 

xt returns, which may probably happen 

fore the close of the cevtury; and he 
suggests that such an event would cause a 
sudden and great increase of the solar radi- 
ation, which might result in the destruction 
of the earth by fire. 

As college students would say, we think 
he is ‘‘ off his buse” in this speculation. 

In the first place the identity of the 
three comets is very problematical. 
Hock has shown that there are cometary 
groups or families the members of which 
follow nearly the same track and were 
once very likely parts of the same body, 
split to pieces by some action resembling 
that which divided Biela’s comet in 1846. 
The progressive shortening of period is, 
therefore, very doubtful. 

In the next place, granting, for the sake 
of the argument, thet the comet will fall 
into the sun in 1897 or thereabouts, we are 
really very glad of it and hope we may 
live to see it. It will be a very interesting 
phenomenon and iz not likely to do any 








damage. 
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We do not know the mass of this comet, 
unfortunately, nor of any comet, except 
negatively; but there is every reaxon to 
think Pzofessor Pierce’s estimate abundant- 
ly liberal, which considers the average 
comet equivalent to a ball of iron 100 miles 
fo diameter. The quantity of matter in 


such an iron ball is only about wim of 


that of the earth; but, assume the mass of 
this comet (which, however, according to 
Dr. Gould and other observers, showed un- 
commonly little evidence of massiveness) to 


be ;77o05 that of the earth. Now, the fall 
of the earth upon the sun would generate 
heat enough to maintain the solar radia- 
tion about a hundred years, and the 
fall of a comet of the mass sup- 
posed would furnish less than half a 
day's supply only. If this half-day’s sup- 
ply were all to be radiated as heat during 
the few moments of the comet’s fall, or 
even within a day ortwo, mischief might, 
of course, result; but nothing of the sort 
would be likely to happen. The heat de- 
veloped by the comet's fall would be almost ene 
tirely expended within the sun itself. It would 
do little move than to restore the sun to the 
condition it had half a day before the fall. 
It would virtually diminish the sun’s age 
and Jengthen his life by that amount. The 
heat produced by the collision would re- 
evaporate a portion of the cloudy photo- 
sphere and perh»ps cause a considerable 
and even explosive expansion of the gascs 
of the chromosphere. This expansion we 
might observe at the earth, as we might the 
flash of light and beat which would be 
likely to attend the passage of the cometary 
particles through the solar atmosphere; but 
almost all the energy transferred from the 
comet to the sun would be likely to do its 
work im increasing the bulk of the sun 
without notably raising its temperature. 
At least, so it seems to the writer, who 
would gladly run the risk for the sake of 
seeing the phencmenon. 


Eslitovial Notes. 


Mz. CONELING bas done weil to decline the 
nomination as one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which’ 
was confirmed in the Senate by a vote of thirty- 
aine in the affirmative to twelve in the nega- 
tive. There has been a suspicious willingness 
on the part of many who were no friends of 
Mr, Conkling to allow the Supreme Court 
to be the means of retiring bim out of 
politics. Under no circumstances, we be- 
lieve, should our chief court of justice be 
thus used for political ends. ‘The office 
is one that should go only to the ablest 
and most experienced lawyers and jurists 
in the country, and ft is one to which 
the judges of inferlor and state courts ought 
tobe able to aspire, as the prize of learning 
and ability. The nomination of Mr. Conk- 
ling was a mistake and Mr. Conkling deserves 
credit for seeing it; but, now that the mistake 
has, fortunately, not been consummated, the 
President has an admirable opportunity to fill 
the vacancy with a man who will be the peer 
of Chief-Justice Gray, of Massachuéctte, 
whose nomination met with univerzal epprovel. 














We believe that the charter of Andover 
Theological Seminary requires that the tncum- 
bent of the Abbot foundation should be either 
a Congregationslist or a Presbyterian. Dr. 
Newman Smyth, of Quincy, lil., who bas been 
elected to the chair, as the siccessor of Pro- 
fessor Park, is a Presbyterian, but is an original 
Congregationalist; so that he is only reclaimed 
to the denomination from which he went. He 
is the son of Professor Smyth, formerly of 
Bowdoin College, and brother of Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, who now holds the chair of 
ecclesiastical history in Andover, although, 
unlike his brother, he pronounces the y ia his 


name long. He is the author of three 
books—‘“*The Religtous Feeling,” “Old 
Faiths in New Light,” end ‘The Or- 


thodox Thevlogy of To-day "—whjch have 
aroused some criticism among PreS®yterians, 
but which have received also great praise as 
able and clear presentations of truth in the 
light of current objections and discussions. 
He is soundly evangelical in his faith and he 
weicomes al! the truth that cau he got out of 
science and criticiem. He is « thorough stu- 
dent of histcrical theology, beiug well read in 
the writings of the Fathers. We believe that 
the trustees of Andover could not well have 
succeefed better im their search for one who 
should continue the distinction which this 
¢hair bas maintained for the last 

years under Professors Woods and Park. We 
understand that the “ Visitors” have the right of 
Veto om the appointment, but there is no rea- 





THE 





INDEPENDENT. 














son to apprehend that they will fail to confirm 
the election, which was unavimous on the part 
of the trustees, 





Tue Interior is not satisfied that the answer 
to Question 60 of the Larger Catechism meaus 
that none of the heathen can be saved in any 
way, and it wants us to quote it all. Willing- 
ly: 

“* Q. 60. Can they who have never heard the 
Gospel, and eo know not Jesus Christ nor be- 
eve in bim, be saved by their living accord- 
ivg to the light of Nature? 

“A, They who, having never beard the Gos- 

pel, know not Jesus Christ and believe not in 
him cannot be saved, be they never so dili- 
gent to frame their lives according to the 
light of Nature or the laws of that relicion 
which they profess; neither is there salvation 
in any other, but in Christ alone, who is the 
Saviour only of his budy, the Church.”’ 
The Interior wants us to understand by this 
that, while no heathen can be saved by living 
according to the light of Nature, they may he 
saved by ‘‘the sovereignty of the Holy 
Spirit.” But nothing of the sort is said, nor 
is it intimated that there is any such possible 
salvation forthem. It fs only said that, be- 
cause they ‘do not know Christ and believe 
not in bim,” they ‘‘cannot be saved,’’ no 
matter how hard they try to live up to their 
light. Now, we may be sure that, if there be 
any auch saving “sovereignty of the Holy 
Spirit” ae is asserted by The Ivterior, it will 
bear ite fruit in this life in just those who it ts 
here said ‘“‘canpnot be saved.”’ If this sov- 
ereignty does not save them, it saves no 
heathen, unless it be infante; and it ts well 
known that Calvinists of the age of the West- 
minster Confession believed heathen infants to 
be lost. 


Fatuer Scour, the Catholic priest of Cam 
bridgeport, Mass., who had the difficulty about 
the public schools two years ago, has some 
earnest words in his annual report to his 
parishioners which we would commend to not 
a few Protestants: 

“Church fairs, by reason of their religious 
cloak and parental sanction, do more surely 
and more swiftly the sad work of demoraliz- 
ing our girls thao the very lowest theaters, 
‘The chureb fair-book is the passport that takes 
the girls where they please, to do as they 
please. It is only a few steps from the vir- 
tues of the home to the crimes of the street. 
Armed witb the fair-book, every girl can keep 
on deceiving ber parents and resist their author- 
ity by threatening them with the displeas 
ure of the pastor. Nine tenths of the money 
is now made and collected by these young 

ris weeks and months before the fair opens 

‘bousands of five-cent and ten-cent cards and 
little books are in the pockets of the very 
oe and most innocent children, who go 
nto the very bar-rooms soliciting chances and 
votes. They banish home, church, end school 
from their minds and think only of the fair, 
and when it opens they must be there every 
night till the last moment.” 

A church fair conducted tn that way must be 
the gate of Hell. In concluding his report, 
Fatber Scully says : 

** We have had no fairs, no coffee parties, no 
moonlight excursions, no dauces, no picnics, 
and no female land leagues.” 


In a remarkably clear, candid, and judicial 
article,a few weeks sgo, Dr. J. H. Vincent 
gave the results of his observation of the 
methods of the Methodist revivaliet, Harrison. 
This article has provoked something akin toa 
storm, of indignation. At least three of the 
teplie’ which Zie Christian Advocate has pub- 
lished are in defense of Harrison, and the edi- 
tor offers Dr. Vincent space foraresponse. A 
eareful reading of all the articles, however, 
convinces us that there fs no occasion for con- 
troversy. The evangelist, he tells us, is “‘a 
thin, tnnocent-looking, nervous, ignorant 
young map’; there was much tbat was dis 
4 agreeable in his manner; be kueeled and rose 
alternately {na prayer that was ‘‘ somewhat 
‘informatory’, exceedingly intense,” and in- 
dicated “nothing but fervor’; he preached a 
short sermon in which there was little but 
“ardor’’?; be rushed about the platform, 
leaped down into the altar, ran up the steps, 
and ‘‘ acted as though every fiber quivered with 
nervous excitement’; he violated ‘all the 
proprieties of rhetoric, of elocution, of the 
esthetic, liturgical service,” knowing really 
but one thing—the doctrine of salvation. But 
this he preaches. Dr. Vincent admits, though in 
the “‘crudest, shortest, most ungraceful 
way,” yet successfully. The uniform 
testimony of Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists was that people of all ages 
and conditions are converted and become 
“* werm-hearved, consistent Christians.” In 
conclusion, be says Mr. Harrison “‘ must be 
accepted by the Church as a divine agent” for 
reaching the unsaved. Al! this ischaracterized 
as @ severe attack on Mr. Harrison. It is not, 
however, a severe attack if the description is 
truthful; and nothing in any of the replies to 
the article goes to prove the contrary. Itis 
alleged that he fe not an educated minister; 
but it is no answer to say be wes in the Brook. 
lyn Lay College some time, and the fact that 
he knows something of the Bible is involved in 
the admission that “ he knows the doctrine of 





salvation.” Dr. Vincent would accept him for 


» 


4 


his work’s sake, but accept him ashe is. His 
eritics would accept him because of bis success 
for much more than he is. We have no doubt 
that this young, self-conscious evangelist, who 
is commended tothe public asa prodigy by 
that odious phrase, “ Boy Preacher,” bas some 
offensive ways. It is disgusting for an evan- 
gelist to advertise bis photogrsphs from the 
pulpit for sale, as Harrison does, we are in- 
formed; but one of his defenders, who wrote 
of himself in fulsome praise as the “devoted 
and successful evangelist,’’ not expecting bis 
name to be published with his communication, 
had quite as little innate modesty. The life of 
an evangelist has a tendency to cultivate 
eccentricities and self-esteem ; but disngree- 
able manvers may be endured if much good is 
accomplished, 





Wa have not noticed that The Interior 
has yet claimed to be that blessed saint who 
first invented sleep, though we have expected 
it ever since it claimed the invention of the 
editorial paragraph. If it did Invent the para- 
graph, it is strange that it has not yet learned 
what to do with it. A correspondent lately 
asked it to put titles to its paragraphs, and so 
it did it for a week, and a week only. The old 
was better. Long before the true shade of 
The Interior had emerged from the gate of 
horn Tak INDEPENDENT gave this idea of para- 
graph titles a fair trial,and rejected it as unwise. 
Among all our exchanges The Presbyterian 
Jovrnal carries the paragraph to the greatest 
extreme. Its first editorial column is com- 
posed of short paragraphs, then follows a sin- 
gle editorial, dignified with a heading, lees than 
a column long, and then all the rest of the 
broad page and perhaps half of the next {s 
filled with these editorial notes, each a little 
longer than its predecessor, and all surprising- 
ly interesting, considering their number. The 
two Presbyterian papers we bave mentioned 
are doing their best to rob the Baptists of their 
well-earned claim of having the best denom- 
inational press in the country. 





Mr. Oscar WiLpe’s letter on bis American 
critics to Joaquin Miller, published in The 
World, is a delightful study of that verbal 
trickery which is affected by his school. [f it 
is genuine, as we suppose, it shows him to be, 
what bis lectures and his verses prove, no eim- 
pleton, however much be may be of an 
gethetic sham. That he is the latter goes 
without saying, for none but a sham would 


Jeonsent to go about for money put on exhbibi- 
-tion by the same manager as is running bis 


caricature in ‘ Patieuce.” It is an artistic 
pleasure to repeat the sonorously balanced 
epithets which he applies tothe towns where 
he bas been ridiculed or the papers and lec- 
turers that bave ventured their sharp criticism. 
One could almost scan this alliterative sen- 
tence: 

**I would as lief judge of the strength and 

splendor of sun and sea by the dust that 
dances in the beam and the bubble that breaks 
on | wave as take the petty end profitlese 
vulgafity of one or two insignificant towne as 
any test or standard of the real spirit of a sane, 
strong, and simple people.” 
Or take this epithet of somebody, “‘ that ignor- 
ant libeler of New England, lecturing from 
village to village in such open and ostenta- 
tious isolation,” of whom our apostle of beauty 
continues : 

* How should we etop to listen to the lucu- 

brations of a literary gamin, to the brawling 
and mouthing of a man whose praise would 
be as insolent as bis slander is impotent, or to 
the irresponsible and irrepressible chatter of 
the professionally uuproductive ?”” 
We cannot but quote another passage which 
shows a gift of “fine writing,” which may 
possibly be sobered down some time into a 
really effective le. The Massachusetts 
“anonymunele”’ (a word invented by Charles 
Reade) is, The World telis us, Col. Higginson, 
while in the mention of “‘the Parthenon” we 
recognize our own editorial sonnet : 

“Who, after all, that I sbould write of him, 
is this ecribbling anonymuncle in grand old 
Massachusetts, who scrawle and screams 80 
glibly about what he cannot understand ? this 
apostle of inbospitality, who delights to defile, 
to desecrate, and to defame the gracious cour- 
tesies he is unworthy toenjoy? Whoare these 
scribes who, passing with purposeless alacrity 
from the police news to the Parthenon and 
from crime to criticism, sway with such serene 
incapacity the office which they so lately 
swept? ‘Narcissuses of imbecility,’ what 
should they see in the clear waters Beaut 
and in the well undefiled of truth, but the shift- 
ing and shadowy image of their own sub- 
stantial stupidity ?”’ 

That is bright writing, if {t fs stilted and 
affected. 


Is our review of Oscar Wilde’s volume of 
poems wenoticed his constant habit of mak- 
ing diesyllablesof such words as choir, fire, 
lyre. This comes from a certain Celtic full 
and rolling style of pronunciation, which 
makes many 8 Scotchman avd Irishman gay 
** worruld ” for world, a pronunciation which we 
saw deliberately defended, not long ago, in The 
Athenaum, king over lately the poems of 
* Speranza’’ (Oscar Wilde’s mother), we were 








atruek by the number of somewhat similar ways 
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Lady Wilde bas of making an extra syllable of 
the letter r. Thus from her “‘ Thekla"’: 
“Grains of yellow corn (corrun) seven 
Takes she from a sack beside.” 
“ Now there is a deathlike silence, 
Thekla hears her heart alone. 
Again the weird one flings the corn, 
Again that plaintive infant's groan.” 


“ Shuddering she hears behind her 
Laugh of scorn (scorrun) infants’, cries.” 

We must do Lady Wilde the justice, however, 
to say that the words which her son lengthens 
are almost always put currectly fato her 
meter. Had she a prescience of her son's 
transatluntic career when she wrote the first 
lines of her “* Poet’s Destiny,” 


“ The Priest of Beauty, the Anointed One, 
Throngh the wide world passes the Poet on” ? 


Tre House Committee on Elections have 
come to the conclusion that neither Mr, Camp- 
bell nor Mr. Cannon is entitled to a seat in the 
House of Representatives as a delegate from 
the Territory of Utah, and, consequently, that 
the seat is vacant. The ground of this de- 
cision in respect to Mr. Campbell is the ad- 
mitted fact that, although he has the govern- 
or’s certificate of election, he did not receive 
the greatest number of the votes cast and was 
not, therefore, elected by the people. In re- 
epect to Mr. Cannon, the Committee do not 
tuke the ground that he was ineligible by rea- 
son of not being a citizen of the United States; 
but, passing this question in silence, they 
assume fur the House of Representatives the 
right “‘toexclude from the limited member- 
ship which it now extends to delegates from 
territories any person whom it may judge 
unfit, for any Treason, to hold a seat as a dele- 
gate.” Mr. Cannon having admitted that he 
practices and teaches the system of polygamy, 
and that he advises others to commit the 
offense, the Committee say: ‘We feel it our 
duty to say to the people of that territory that - 
we will exclude such persons from represent- 
ing them in this House.’’ We doubt the val- 
idity of this reasoning in respect to Mr. Can- 
non, much as we are opposed to his polygamy. 
The law of the United States gives to every 
territory the right to send a delegate to the 
House of Representatives and declares that 
the person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be declare elected. It is admitted that 
Mr. Cannon did have the greatest number of 
votes, and is not affirmed that he was not 
eligible. If, receiving the greatest number of 
votes, he was eligible, then the law gives him 
the seat. The Committee, however, propose to 
exclude him from the seat on the’ground of a 
bad moral character. This we think to be a 
dangerous precedent, far too much £0 to be 
compensated for by any benefits arising there- 
from. The House of Representatives has the 
power to make the precedent, but it will do so 
at the expense of law. The better way isto 
change the law, and make polygamists ineligi- 
ble as delegates in Congress, rather than dis- 
regard it for the sake of getting rid of this man. 





Ma. Loos D. PiusBuRY bas just completed 
his term as superintendent of the state prisons 
in this state. He entered upon the service five 
years ago, and at that time and for many years 
previously the annual cost of these prisons to 
the state in excess of the earnings of the con- 
victs averaged between three and four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Mr. Pileburv, who was 
selected because he was known to be an expert 
in prison management, at ounce reorganized the 
whole system, cut down useless expenses, and 
adopted plans for making the lsbor of the 
prisoners more productive to the state. The 
result is that last year be reached the point at 
which these prisons are eelf-supporting. Théy 
did not cost the state a dollar, becanse the 
prisoners by their labor were made to pay their 
own expenses. It has been aniversally ad- 
mitted that Mr. Pilsbury’s management has in 
every way proved a grand success. Thirsingle 
fact is a sufficient and should have been a ccn- 
trolling reason for his reappointment. It te 
true that in politics he is a Democrat and that 
Governor (orne.] is a Republican governor: 
yet this fact furnishes po zood reason why the 
latter should have d-elined to reappoint the 
former and should have nomingted for the 
place Mr. Isaac V. Baker, a mat who has no 
experience In the business and no known fit- 
ness for ite duties and whose chief recom- 
mendation consists in the fact that he is s 
Republican. The choice is a bad one in itself, 
and whep compared with the abilities of Mr 
Pilsbury it ts doubly bad. The action of the 
Governor {s a grave mistake, and, ifhe {is seek- 
ing to be a candidate for re-election, he wili 
find that be has not improved his chances by 
this course. 


THe last letter of the venerable Thurlow 
Weed, published {v0 The Tribune, of this city, 
on the subject of Civil Service Reform, relates 
to the action of General Curtis, who, as tress 
urer of the Republican State Committee, last 
Fall collected political assessments from Gov- 
ernment employés in the city, and who, being 
bimeelf a Government officer, violated & lew of 
the United States in 20 doing. Mr. Weed takes 
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it in high dudgeon that anybody should think 
of prosecuting General Curtis “for doing what 
has been done at every important election by 
the party in power for more than fifty years,’’ 
and to the doing of which there are no objec- 
tions except from “‘ outsiders who busy them- 
selves with gratuitous, impracticable, and pre- 
posterous reforms.” It puts him in tll-hamor 
that President Arthur, Secretary Folger, and 
District Attorney Woodford shoull appear 
to be giving their assent that General 
Curtis should be “victimized” for what is 
‘both defensible and praisewortby.”” One 
hardly knows whether to smile or be serious 
upon reading this last effusion from the 
octogenarian, who in the days of his vigor 
ran the ‘machine’ at full blast, and 
would do the same thing now if time had not 
stiffened his limbs and incapacitated bim for 
auch service. [He sticks to his old ideas with 
a tenacity characteristic of old men. We have 
no desire to add even a single pang to Mr. 
Weed’s declining years or show any di<respect 
to old age; yet we must sayto bim that the 
race of politicians to which be once belonged 
and of which he was a conspicuous example is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. The people have 
learne:! something since the day of his activity 
and are proposing to slispense with the serv- 
ices of political ‘‘ bosses’’ and ‘ machine” 
managers anltake the charge of their own 
politics. They propose to reform the Civil 
Service of the country by law aud to enforce 
the law. 





Dr. HAMMOND last week delivered before 
the Medico-Legal Society of this city an elab 
orate learned lecture on ** Reasoning 
Mania,”’ havin special reference to the mental 
condition of Guiteau, not only when he shot 
the President but before aad since. After 
citing authorities and cares aod summarizing 
the facts in respect to Guiteau, he comes to 
the concinsion that he is “the subject of rea- 
soning mania. and, hence, a lunatic.” 
much of a lunutiec was and Is he? Not so 
much, according to Dr. Hammond, that he 
may notin justice be held legally responsible 
for bis action; and, hence, the Doctor entirely 
approves of the conviction, the sentence, the 
charge to the jury by Judge Cox, and the re 
cent charge of Judye Davis in the c»se of Mra. 
Coleman. Guiteau, then, though a lanatie in 
the medical sense, is not and was not euch in 
the legal sense, since he knew enough to know 
what he was doing and that his action was 
criminal and wrong. A man who has this 
capacity is not by the law deemed a lunatic at 
all, and cannot be in the sense of being irre- 
sponsible, without. peril to buman society. He 
may be a very strange man ; he may be a mon- 
estrous example of eccentricity; be may bave 
less than the average amount of intelligence ; 
he may be stuffed with vanity or vivient tem- 
pers; he may be almost anything you please ; 
yet, if he understands the nature of bis ac- 
tion aud understands it to be criminal aud 
wrong at the time of its commission, be has 
that degree of knowledge to which the law 
attaches responsibility. The jury found 
Guiteau fn possession of this knoweledge, and, 
hence, convicted him. The medical experts, 
with two were of the same 
opinion and the overwhelming preponderance 
of the public judgment coincides with this 
view. Wesce no reason why tbe law should 
not take its course. 
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exceptions, 


...»We need do no more than reprint the 
following from The Alliance: 

** Tne INDEPENDENT thinks that Mr. Miln’s 
at heistical excursion should ‘teach 7Ae Alliauce 
to exercise jus! a little judgment in ite defense 
of heretics.’ When Mr, Miln left the Brook- 
lyn Congrega‘ional Conference,he was so Evan- 
gelical that be accey;ted a Unitarian pulpit 
without accepting the Unitarian name. Then 
The Aliance defended bim, as it had the right to 
do. It defended him because it admired bis 
courage and trankness. When his courage 
was shown to be rashnesa, when his frankness 
developed into av alarming tendency to make 
ap exhibiton of his latest thought in its swad 
dling clothes, The Alliance no longer endorsed 
him. ‘ue INDEPENDENT may have known Mr. 
Milo better than we did; but we confess tbat 
at the time when it attacked bim we thought 
it was the victim of prejudice. If we were 
wrong, THE INDEPENDENT foust have had rare 
insigbt and a most excellent judgment regard- 
fog beretics.”’ 

We use all the “iusight’’ and *‘ jndgment” 
we can command, 


.... It is reported that the bill for allotting to 
Indians land In severalty is not finding enough 
friends in the House Committee ov Indian 
Affairs to secure its being reported to the 
House and that strong opposition will also be 
made toils being reported from the Senate 
Committee. The friends of the measure, 
(which means the friends of the Indians) wil] 
need to rally in forceto its support. No doubt 
the memorial of the Presbyterians, which laid 
special stress on this subject, made a favorable 
impression on our legislators; but the momen- 
tum given by one memorial at the begiuning of 
a session is not sufficient to carry a measure 
through both bouses of a Cougress which is 
floodeo with memorials every day on every 
sabject. No practiced lobbyist would hope to 
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get his particular “ job’’ through by any such 


tactics. ‘ The children of this generation are 
wiser than the children of light.” 


-++.It seems tous that The Christian Leader 
is showing great agility in avoiding a point at 
issue. We underrtvod it to say that a belief in 
material hell-fire was universal in New En- 
gland forty years ago, and we disproved its 
notion by showing that Dr. Dwight’s “ Theol- 
oxy”? made the sufferings of Hell purely 
mental. The Christian Leader now says that It 
“never declared that ‘hell-fire’ ‘was a 
universal belief in Orthodox circles,’ or any- 
thing to that effect.” What it said was that, 
forty years ago, ‘‘a doubt on this point would 
have been deemed hetetical, even sinful.”’ If 
that is not affirming that it was a “ universal 
belief ’’ in Orthodox circles, we don’t know the 
meaning of language, and it is of no use to 
discuss the point, which is all that we were 
talking about when we enlightened our friend 
as to Dwight, Hopkins, Bellamy, and the 
younger Edwards. 


....We agree with The Advance that we have 
talked enough about the failure of the Com- 
mittes of Fifteen on the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to seek foformation from its 
officers ; enough to make the fact now clear to 
all, We are glad to learn that some corre- 
spondence between the officers of the Socicty 
and the chairman of the Committee ts likely 
to result in aconference before long between 
the officers and the Committee, in thfs city. 
Perding this reopening of the ‘subject, we 
think it is only proper that those criticisms 
should be intermitted which were in place 
when the report was represented as substan- 
tially complete. There are pointsin Dr. Witb- 
row’s second article in The Advance and iv 
Mr. Barstow’s letter in The Congregutionalist 
which provoke comment ; but we forbear. 


«+. The Springfield Republican does itself 
credit by the vigorous way It supports women 
suffrage. After devoting two-thirds of a cul- 
umn to a very clear and pungent stutement of 
the question and of the special branch of it 
now before the Massachusetts Legiglature— 
viz., municipal suffrage for women—Iit says: 

**Massacbusetts canvot afford from stolid 
prejudice or timid considerations of expedi- 
ency to malotain het part in this virtual 
tyranny. Women have been taxed without 
representation quite long enough. It is the 
one sufficient ground for demanding the bal- 
lot that henceforth they shall have the same 
power that men have to determine upon the 
taxes that shali be laid and the disposition 
that shall be made of them,” 


«see We assure Dr. Curry, of The Methodist, 
that we will make no issue with him as to the 
esprit du corps which naturally draws out the 
affection of a Christian toward the denomina- 
tion with which ne works. But that fa some- 
thing else than a relizious trait. We regret to 
have him say that ‘‘a readiness to change is 
not indicative of deep and earnest religious 
convictions and consecrated activities.’ 
Neither is it inconsistent therewith. Its rela- 
tion is that of indifference. That is admitted 
as between the Presbyterian and Congrega 
tional bodies. Why not between these and the 
Metbodist * 


....A correspopdent, writing us about that 
effort to convert the Sandwich Islands by 
cathedrals, tells us thatthe Bishop of Hono- 
lulu bas been in some of our country towns 
telling Episcopal congregations a beautiful 
story about bis workin the Islands, He says 
that when they came there they found the 
natives not ssvages and cannibals, but quite 
civilized and ready to receive the Church. 
Nota word of those that bad gone before. 
But Madagascar and Turkey are the places 
where this hopeful kind of proselyting is now 
being most pressed. 


...-The friends of the American Congrega- 
tioval Union will regret the retirement from its 
secretaryship of Dr. Wm. B. Brown, who bas 
conducted its affairs with great acceptance to 
the churebes durivg the past four years and 
under whose management ft bas nearly doubled 
itsivcome and its work. He is sueceeded by 
Dr. L. H. Cobb, so long in tbe service of the 
American Home Missionary Society in the 
West, a very active and successful worker, 
who knows well the condition of the churches 
in which the Union is interested. 


...-Senator Sherman, after a most brilliant 
mspagenfnt of the Treasury, under President 
Hayes, has been compelled to bear the vilifica- 
ions of ‘‘ dead beats’’ and liars, and has come 
out of the ordeal witbout any stain on bis gar- 
ments. The pretended frauds in the Contin- 
gent Fund charged against bim turn out to 
be outrageous falsehoods. Liars, especially 
political liars, usually aim ata sbinjog mark, 
and this explains the attacks on Senator Sher- 
man and ex-Secretary Blaine. 


.... The hand of violence for the fifth time 
has been raised against the kind-hearted ond ex- 
cellent Queen of England, and, fortunately, 
with no ham to the person of Her Majesty. The 
American people gratefully remember her gen- 
eronsexpressions when our lamented President 








was lingering between life and death, and 
congratulate her and the nation she so wisely 
rules upon her escape from intended assas- 
sination. They join with Englishmen iu the 
prayer: ‘‘God save the Queen.”’ 


....A large and enthusiastic mass meeting 
has recently been held in Knoxville, Tenn., st 
which resolutions were adopted ~denouncing 
Mormon polygamy and demanding that Con- 
gress should take efficient measures to put an 
end to this iniquitous system. All parties and 
all classes joined inthe meeting. This is the 
waytodoit. Keep the ball rolling. Congress 
will Gnd out that the people are in earnest and 
mean that this organized defiance of law shall 
come to an end. 


...-Mr. Bradlaugh, the vulgar atheist whom 
the folly of the English House of Commons 
made the representative and champion of a 
great constitutioval principle, has been 
promptly re-elected by bis constituents in 
Northampton. What will the House of Com- 
monsnow do? The wise thing is to take the 
back track and admit Mr. Bradlaugh to his 
seat. Todo otherwise is to vivlate the consti- 
tutional rights of bis constitutents. 


..--One of the reasons why the politicians 
prefer the Civil Service Bill of Senator Dawes 
to that of Senator Pendleton, if they must take 
either, lies in the fact that the former is less 
radical than the latter and would not so 
effectually sweep away the “Spoils System.” 
Senator Dawes may notintend to accommodate 
the ** machine” politicians; yet the better way 
will be not to give them an opportunity to ac- 
commodate themselves. 


..+. The Presbyterian bas been reading Dr, 
W. W. Patton’s articles in Tne INDEPENDENT 
in criticism of its assertion that God is under 
no responsibilities to his creatures; and it is 
struck by one significant defect in them—viz., 
that the word ** Grace” (wich an initial capital) 
does not occur in the articles and is not hinted 
at. But that was not at all the topic. One 
book of the Bible does not contain the name of 
God. 


....- Abby W. May, Julia Ward Howe, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phel;s, and other 
well-known and honored women of Massa- 
chusetts have sent an appeal to the legisleture 
of that state asking for municipal suffrage for 
women, which that body has power to confer. 
Governor Long also recommends the same 
measure in his message. What good reason is 
there why such a law should not be enacted ? 


.-». Mrs. Scoville’s friends would do herno 
disfavor in earnestly recommending her to 
stop writing letters for the public. Her last 
effusion in regard to Mr. Conkling reads like 
the raving of a mad woman. Mr. Conklipg’s 
course toward President Garfield is undoubtely 
eemsurable in the highest degree; yet nobody 
but a lunatic or a fool would attach any guilt 
to him for the death of the President. 


... Senator Edmunds justly characterized 
Mormonism when he spoke of it as ‘‘ the most 
intense and anti-republican hierarchy, theoc- 
racy, as an Organized and systematic govern- 
ment that has ever existed on the face of the 
earth.”? The Church of the Latter-Day Saints 
isthe absolute ruler of Utah, and the rule is 
that of a rod of tron, mainly in the bands of 
one man. 


«.+.We thank the Baptist papers of the 
country for publishing, with so many kind 
words of approval, our editorial two weeks 
ago on the action of the American Bible So- 
ciety in refusing to circulate Dr. Judson’s Bur- 
mese translation of the Bible. The Ezuminer 
and Uhronicie, even, expresses its ‘‘ unqualified 
approval of its [our] manly and vigorous pro- 
test.” 


.... bhe ReéGdjusters and Republicans in the 
Legislaiure of Virginia are desiguing to gerry- 
mander the state so as to give them eight out 
of the ten congresemen to be chosen in Vir- 
giola. The Democrats would, undoubtedly, 
take a like advantage, if they bad the power. It 
is a sbarp and dishovorable practice, no matter 
by what party itis dove. 


.... We have heard from D. M. Bennett, the 
man so disgustingly notorious, a few years 
ago, for his relation to indecent publications, 
tbe state-prison, and the Liberal League. 
He is now in India, allied with the ‘* Theo- 
sophists,”” Col. Olcott and Mme, Blavatsky. 
We wish the Hindus no evil, but we hope he 
will stay there. 


....-When The Advance, speaking of our 
statement of facts ona matter of interest to 
Congregationalists, says ‘‘ But we guess (and 
we do not speak unadvisedly either) that some 
one in the editorial office of Tas INDEPENDENT 
knows better,” ite words are rude and its 
atatement false. 


.... The Interior believes in fire as a means of 
grace. It says it knows a number of religious 
editors in New York who try to live up to the 


best light they have, and it ends its endmera- 


tion of them with ‘including Dr. Prime since 
tha fire.” . 








-e+eTbe Wisconsin Sevate bas passed by a 
two-thirds majority the bill for restoring 
capital punishment in cases of murder. It is 
said that the other house will undoubtedly con- 
cur with the Senate. This will put Wisconsin 
back among the death-penalty states. 


«---Dear Advance, don’t say ‘“ suppositi- 


tious’ when you mean imaginary. Leavethat 
for the barried dailies. 








MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OPINIONS. — 





ALL the more because it isa companion piece 
to his famous *‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
Mr. Tenunyson’s new poem, which we published 
last week, attracts very wide notice and is gen- 
erally copied by the pressof the country. 
Criticisms vary ; but it was not to beexpected 
that it would strike most readers as equal to 
the former poem, which had become so familiar 
to all. It would also be rezarded as an imita- 
tion of himself ; a repetition which every critic 
would be ready to declare inferior; the fruit of 
cold blood trying to stir up its younger hot 
fire. But we recall that, when ** The Charge of 
the Light Brigade’ was first published, it was 
bitterly lampooned by severe critics, who told 
us how the shade of Byron would stand aghast 
at such a martial ode. For our part, we be- 
lieve that ‘*‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade” 
will etand criticism as one of the most popular 
of Mr. ‘lennyson’s popular poems, 


THE POEM IN ENGLAND. 


Our English correspondent has cabled to us 
some of the opinions of English jourvals. 


(Speciat Caste DisPatcn TO THE INDEPENDENT.) 
“ Lonpon, Tuesday, March 7th. 


“The leading papers—such as The Times, 
Athenewn, Acad-my, Spectator, and Saturday 
Review—have not yet given Mr. Tennyson's 
poem, ‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,’ 
any critical notice. It is reprinted entire ip 
various journals. The London Gruphic eays: 


“*Of Mr. Tennyson’s new poem it is well to 
speak with modest deference. Even those, 
however, who will not place it among the 
Laureate’s happiest efforts will own that a 
ewift and sudden episode of battle is strik- 
ingly painted iv swift and alwost fragmentary 
verse ’ 


** The Echo deciares that it fe well wortby of 
the author of ‘The Light Brigade,’ while an- 
other paper ‘doubts whetber it is verse or 
prose.’”’ 


THE POEM IN AMERICA. 


It pleases us to see that most of the Ameri- 
can papers mention that Tennyson’s poem 
was cabled to THE INDEPENDENT; but we 
wish that more of them had fully given 
the credit which we gave to Macmillan’s.Mag- 
azine, in which it appeared in London, last 
week. ‘ 

We take the liberty of quoting a sentence 
from a private letter of the poet Whittier: 


‘*Thanks for Tennyson’s strong poem. 
itself a * balf-battle.’”’ 


*‘ Half-battles” is what, in his poem on 
Slavery, addressed to William E. Channing, 
Mr. Longfellow called Lutber’s words. Mr. 
Whittier differs from the Baltimore American, 
which says: ‘* It isthe general belief that Tenny- 
son bas got out of the habit of writing good 
poetry.” 

The Herald, of this city, says: 


“Through the courtesy of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, We publish this morning the poem which 
Alfred Tennyson has designed to oe 
his ‘Charge of the Light Brigade.’ The even 
be commemorates bas long waited for its t. 
its conception was so bold, its success so inex- 

heable, that a suspicion of fable has always 
comet round it. Sir James Scarlett and bis three 
hundred troopers, Enniskillens and Scots 
Greys, found themselves opposed to three 
thousand Russian borse. Sir James, with an 
aid-de-camp, orderly, and trumpeter, rode up 
the hill where the enemy bad halted, fought 
bis way through, then fougbt his way back, 
and was in time to lead so effective a charge 
that the Russians ‘surged, and wsv and 
reeled, up the bill, up the bill, up th , out 
of the field, over the brow aud away.’ Tenny- 

e 


It is 


son’s poem has much of the old cavalry ri 
Its meter {fs skillfully varied to describe t 
fortunes of the combatants, galloping in 
dactyis, charging in anapes's, sabering in spon- 
dees ; but it bas not the directness of ite pre- 
decessor. It is not es simple, as lucid, as 
dramatic. It is plainly ap imitation and, as 
euch, foredoomed to failure.”’ 


The Sun finds no merit.in the poem: 


‘Ig Mr. Tepnyson’s new poem about the 
ch of the Heavy Brigade a great poem ? 

* No, it is not a great poem. 

“Why is it not a great poem ? 

«Because it is dull, labored, clumey, and 
destitute of imagination. No can be 
great that is dragged out of the author’s brain 
by main strength and awkwardness.” 


The Boston Transcript is mach better pleased. 
It says: rf 


“ Another instance of the manner in whieh 
the discoveries of modern seience are anpigila- 
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ber ofthe: New York InpsPenpDeENT, to which 

per.it was cabled from London on the day of 
Rs ubleation in Maemil an’s Majazine. 1t will 
be found in the present issue of the 7ranscript. 
Like the author’s famous lyric, ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’ the subject 1s based 
upon an incident fp the Crimean War and tells 
the story of the ‘ Charge of the Heavy Brigade’ 
at Balaklava. Oct. 25th, 1854. It lacks the 
rush and lyrical swing of the earlier poem, 
and yet it ‘s full of martial vigor and strength, 
It is a difficult matier for a poet. bowever 
great, to treat the same subject twice with 
equal success. The later work seems always an 
echo of the former. Notwithstanding, there 
are many who will prefer this newer produc- 
tion of the laureate’s pen and whose imagina- 
tions will be more strongly excited by the 
thunderous tread of the Heavy Brigade than 
by the swift gallop of Cardigan’s veterans over 
= ‘ame blcody field on the same momentous 

ay. 


The Boston Fost says: 

‘* Tennyson has written a poem on ‘The 
Charge of the Heavy Brivade,’ as a com- 
— piece to that which is so well 

nowh wherever the English language is 
spoken; but it shows more the work of 
the Jaureate and less of the inspired poct 
than the first one did. It is a skillful produc- 
tion, but it will not fill the mouths of as many 
schoolboys in declamation days as the other 
has done. Prrhaps, as it describes a heavy 
brigade, it is entirely appropriate ; but, if that 
is 80, the disadvantage liesin the subject. We 
reproduce the poem elsewhere.” 


The Springfield Republican holds to the cold- 
blood theory. 


“ The laureate shouldn’t have tried it. ‘ Old 
men for counsel, young men for war.’ The 
blood beats too temperately at three score and 
ten to thrill in a lvric of battle, and his *com- 
panion ’ for the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ 
is no match forit, The poem will be found en- 
tire in another column, for, although its move- 
ment be as heavy as the dravoons themeeives, 
we must have all we can get of Tennyson.” 

The Philadelphia Press has, we think, a much 
truer conception of the great vigor of thepoem. 
It says: 

‘* Much asthe world wondered as the Poet- 
laureate sang in®Tbe Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ it will wonder still more on reading 
his latest military lyric, ‘The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade’; four, leaving the value of 
Alfred Tennyson’s later work aside, the method 
by which this poem appears in this country 
this morning, fresh from the finishing touches 
of the poet, will invest it with a curious inter- 
est of its own. It isa freak no less inyenious 
than. a feat of enterprise to entrust the ex- 
quisite pentameiers of the laureate to the 
vagaries Of the cable. In the Jung list of the 
world’s wonders, there is nothing more won- 
dérfalthan the miracle,the sight of this metric- 
alexpression of the first of the world’s poets 
leaving his hand yesterday evening and ap- 
pearing in thousands of journalsin this contt- 
nent, three thousand miles away. The verses 
themselves bear the mark of Tennyson's subtle 
mastery of perfect phrase. The movemént ts 
noteo spirited por the lines cut in such light- 
ning-like strokes as the masterpiece of the 
Three Hundred ; but, admitting this, the pres- 
ent poem is a striking evidence of the fire that 
still burnsin that noble intellect. The effect 
of the lines will be quite as great as the orig- 
inal poem producéd; for the heroes in this 
charge, which was as perilous, but not so eon- 
spicuous as the Light Brigade, were made up 
of Irish lads from ILnniskilling and Greys from 
.the Lowlands of Scotland. The story of the 
charge itseif in Kinglake is full of the splendor 
of chivalry and intrepid valor.” 


It was apparently another editor of the Press 
who, commending Tourgée’s Our Continent, 
makes occasion to cast a fling at the verses and 
to display more knowledge than we have our- 
selves of our own affairs. He says: 


* Our Continent has hit a popular demand 
and is pushing i's way into circulation with a 
rapidity bizh!y unusual in a new publication. 
The newspapers are dotted with remarks about 
its sales, and it bas. early maneged to force its 
existence on the public—s bard jotto compass 
ina month. Poxsibly its policy of taking lit- 
erary wares on their merits, and not by label, 
had to do with. its refusal to take Tennyson's 
new poem, offered at two guineasa line (ahout 
$10). The New York INDEPENDENT paid tbis 
an eable charges, securirg a good advertise- 
ment, however men may differ about tbe 
poer.” 


Butthe Presshas more carefully studied the 
poem than ang other journal we have met and 
{t returns once more to the subject in a study 
of its metrical character : 


“Tennyson's lest poem bas its chief interest 
to Americans because of the palpable marke 
which it bears of Whitman’s influence. Asin 
the * Sieve of Lucknow,’ there are lines in it 
which, taken apartand away from the shackles 
of rhyme to which Tennyson still clings, are 
Whitman all over in phrase, in order, and ar- 
rangement, above allin the handling of that 
difficult English foot, the dactsl, by sheer 
mastery of subtle quantity. ‘ When the points 
of the Russian lances broke in on the sky’ is 
prose, unless one catches something more in 
the line than accent. One must turn to the 
great gap which separated the early meters of 
Dryden from the great lvric burst of his old 
axe to find in English poetry development like 
that from the charge of the Light Brigade to 
the new strophe on which Tennyson bas ven- 
tured, bending again in his old age the bow 
of ‘his youth, but new strung and ured to a 
different purpose. To us and our ears, bred in 
the accent of English verse, the new school 
sounds formless. instead of being, as it is, of 
poms and oa: Mv per ; but it te the 

fining of new and great 
of English speech.” e pe te 


The Troy Times recovers from the prejudg- 
ment which was immediately inevitable. It 


—_— 





hee wlky, awees 7 . 
“ We publieh on the fret page of the Timer 
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to-day Alfred Tennyson’s latest poem, ‘The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade,’ a companion 
ve to his famous and thrilling ‘Charge of 
he Light Brigade.’ The publication was con- 
sidered so important a liferary event that the 
poem was ordered cabled to the American 
press... The first impression on reading the 
poe will be disappointing. It seems to be an 
mitetion of the earlier production. But a 
second reading will show that it has eharacter, 
originality, and beauty of its own. It will 
rank high among the laureate’s poems; yet 
the impartial critic must admit that, all things 
considered, it is. not the equal of the immortal 
‘ Charge of the Light Briyade.’” 


Says the Wilmington (Del.) News: 


“The motive of Tennyson’s new poem is 
distinctly inferior #% that of the one to 
which it is a counterpart. ‘Ihe Charge of tbe 
Light Brigade’ celebrates a sullime fidelity to 
duty in the most heroic circumstances: 

“* Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered ; 

Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 

**In ‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade’ the 
motive is of heroic quality, but it is physical 
and not moral heroism. 
ad s arlett was far on ahead, and he dashed up 

alone 

Through the great slope of men 

And he whirled Sis Saber, He hed his own 

Like an Englishman there and then, 

And = that were nearest him followed with 

0) 

Wodged themselves {n between horse and horse, 

Fought for their lives in the narrow gap they had 


made, 
Four amid thousands’; 


and their comrades went to the rescue, as 
brave soldiers and English gentiemen should, 
and brought them off. The execution of the 
new poem, although the measure is rugged, 
seems to us to be in every way equal to that of 
the old one. Tennyson’s wonderful mastery 
of onomatopeta—that quality of verse which 
conveys to the ear the sound of the action 
described—is displayed, if anything, more 
= in the later poem. Few writers of En- 
glish verse could have come so near as Tenny- 
son has done to matching an old masterpiece 
with » new one, afier an interval of twenty 
years.”’ 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Supscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for, 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continucd as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
iog Tax INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions §10. 
Sivgle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
coustry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
afid, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tam INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us ov the new club rates now named. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Os visiting New York City, save baggage express 
age and hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho 
tel, opposite rand Central Depot. 450 
rooms, posting a ‘milli 


upwese per, ay. , " t “P 
pliea wit) wm best. Stages and elevated railroads to 
ow de aa. Wasniites can live here on 

aD \ 








Gexts:—I make the following statement from a 
perfect conviction and Knowledge of the benefits of 
gy LUNG oy in curing the most d«ep- 
seat ary tion! I heave witnersed 
ite offestace the old, ard I cap unl 
oy tee is by fart rent remedy wit 
whi am . For Coughs and all the carly 
stages of Lung Complaints I befieve it to bea certain 
cure, and every family would keep it by them, 
ready to edmipister upon the first appearance of dis 
ease about lengs, there would be very few cases 
of fatal comsum m. Itcauses the phi and mat- 
ter to raise, wit t irritating those delicate organs 

thout producing constipation of the 

also gives strength to the system, stops the 
night-eweats, and changes all the morbid secretions 
to a healthy state, 
Yours respectfuliy, A. L. SCOVILL. 





TO INVESTORS. 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Fahnestock & Co., of No. 2 Wall 8t., who are offering 
for oe af 102 ai ee - Pareto year. first 
mor' e six Tr cen nds 0} e Indianapolis, De 
catur, and Springfield Railway Company. _ 

These bonds are istued at the rate of $11,800 per 
mile solely for the purpose of redeeming the balance 
of the outstanding Sinking Fund 7 per Cent. Bondsof 
the Company. 





NG EY. 

Mary of our readers are satisfied with from feur to 

six per cent. income upon their investmeots, while 

for 5 assured payment of the 

rincipal in ev case being absolutely important 

vise ° bone funte to invest to writeto 

Mr. x | Is, president of the James River Na- 

tiona’ ik, Jamestown, Dakota, for his circulars 
bearing upon this suliject. 


; Bramme!'s celebrated Cough Drops. e 
pine bare A. BR op each drop. Depot. Fe 9 





A NEW BUTTER-WORKER. 

We invite the special attention of those of our 
readers interested in ‘the bes: process of butter- 
making to read the advertisement of Messrs. Porter 
Blanchard’s Sons, in another column. This highly 
respectable firm has invented and is now minufac- 
turing extensively a machine which has already 
b very popular as a standard article; and it is 
claimed that by it, and it only, can the yery best 
butter be produced. The following special points in 
regard to this machine should be carefully noticed : 

It removes from the butter all the buttermilk, 
which, if left, depreciates ite market value and soon 
destroys it entirely for table use. 

It produces not only pure butter, but of a texture 
without any “salvy ” characteristic. 

It insures the production of butter of the very best 
flavor and the very best keeping qualities. 

It gives, as a perfect machine, entire satisfaction to 
those who are strongly prejudiced against the con- 
tinued handling of butter, in the attempt to free the 
same from buttermilk. 

It does not injure the globules of the butter by any 
rolling, grinding, or sliding process. 

It does not claim to work the butter at all, but te 
remove entirely the buttermilk by the most powerful 
pressure known in mechanics. 

It is simple, cheap, and durable, and will very soon 
earn its cost in the extra quality and value of the 





» butter prodaced. 


It not only cleanses the butter from the buttermilk, 
but salts it evenly and pefectly without handling. 

Our readers who are interested in this matter should 
address Messrs. Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concord, N. 
H., for other and full particulars, which wil) be sent 
free, by mail, to all applicanta. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED. 

J. M. Tsorpury & Co.,15 John Street, New York, 
probably the oldest and best-known Seed Store in the 
country, has now on sale a very large and fresh collec- 
tion of Garden and Flower Seed, of every description, 
suited to the wants of all sections of the country, to 
which the special attention of buyers and dealers is 
tequested. They also have now on sale agreat varicty 
of desirable “Tree Seed,” full particulars of which 
are given in descriptive catelogues, which may be ob 
tained on application, by mail or otherwise. 

ST 


CARRIAGE EXHIBITION, 


. Brewster & Co. (of Broome Street), at their 
new and extensive warerooms, at 47th to 48th Streets 
on Broadway, invite public attention to their annual 
exhibit of carriages aud road-wagons, which for vari- 
ety of style and excellence has never been excelled, 
it is believed, in the country. It is the aim of this 
highly respectable firm to produce the very best stock 
in the very highest style of workmanship, and their 
present stock is certainly ® most wonderful exhibit, 
wortby of the careful inspection of the public. 








positive preventive of Malaria and all diseases which 
erminate in blood poison. Itis a never-failing cure 
or mtomach, liver, and spleen troubles, chronic 
dia! and the majority of di whieh dis- 
pa aa ty ben emphatic ypular endorse. 
man recelyed such a ] 

ment. Bold Sx eoer-eunes druggists, Bice 744 Broad- 
way, New Yor! . ‘ 





ComMoN SENSE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SELP-[gTEREST 
suggest the use of Dr. Holman's. Sto 


markable remedy seems 
= ~y ed rye *. atic pop’ 
man has received 5 
ment &s this. Sold by all druggists. 
——EEEO 
SEND name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pe., for cook book, free. 


like pa 
remedy ever known to 
endorse- 
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‘Seeds, Seeds, Seeds, 


to pring feligble and GENUINE 


' order 
SEEDS Rest com tly before the masses, we 


offer, prepaid mail, for ashort time only, on the 

receipt of ONE DOLLAR. tle following Two-pot- 

LAR ASSORTMENT of SEEDS: 

New Rainham Cab . )Perfect Gem Squash. 

Drumhead Savoy Cagbaca) White#eeded Guinea 

Tallby’s Hybrid Cuc ore Cora. 

American Gathering Let- Russiga pt Oscar Wilde 
wet 


tuce. Su . 
improves Christing Melon. Doug a’s Spruce. 
Yellow Danvers Onion. (Weymouth Pine. 


Fern-leaved Parsley. Eucalyptus Gilobutus, 
Scarlet Pp Radish. Gl Brive Coch scomb. 
H ach, |New. Dwarf Bachelor's 


5 Buttons. 
haped Red-\M mal ect Large Flowering 


New 
Top Turnip. Phlox Drummond, 
THE ASSORTMENT WILL NOT BE BROKEN OR 
SOLD SEPARATELY EXCEPT AT REGULAR 
CATALOGUE RATES. 


J. M. THORBURN & 60., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


NURSERIES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 
R. B. PARSONS & CO. 
PRA MENTAL. FRETS ARD, SERUM. 

a | 


ca en a 
A.B. CRANE, Ex’r, Flushing. N. Y. 








EstaBLisHeD 1855. 


Seams & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOD AKUP’RS, 
STEAM-P ER PRINTERS, 
We supply Busi Fi Cc tions, 
etc. with every Variety of work in abave 


nes. Complete outfits of first-ciass Station- 
ery for new offices hmmediately delivered. 


LWihiown Street, 


NEW YORK, 


THE ORGUINETTE. 








Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. , 
PRICES $8 TO $80. LARGE INSTRUMENTS $60 TO 


The most wonderful musie-producing instruments 
| Lis oe Play everything. Any one can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Call and 
gee them or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE €O., 


831 BROADWA between. 12th and 13:16 
Aen New ak 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Grand, Resplendent Opening, MONDAY, March 18th 
P. T. BARNUM’S atest ohow cn earth in monster 
combination with th on Circus. Seven 
Complete and Gorgeous Shows in one. Two Immense 
Menagertes, containing spect: every wild bir 
and Least ever seen in captivity. The two Baby El. 
ephants, “ ”" and jumbia,”’ 4, 
Dwarfs, Midgets, 22 Trained Elephants, 10 Giraffes, 
20 Camels, and myriads of other astounding wonders, 

















KIDNEY-WORT 
For THE LIVER 

THE BOWELS, nadine KIDNEYS. 

great doreatis ere the Natural cleafsersof 
reeves If they work well, bP will be per- 
_ 3d js poisoned “wtih the 
4 Y= will cenere ie eee 
cured, and all may Pores yall mh 5 
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ANNUAL 


EXHIBIT 


or 


CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGENS, 


FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 


Monday, March 6th. 





This display of Carriages, suitable for town and 
couniry use, embraces a greater variety and number of 
Yeu and Original Designs than have ever been offered 
as the production of a single firm. 

To assure a complete display for the week, Carriages 
sold will be delivered only at the close of the Exhibition. 
Our workshops and warerooms are combined under 
one roof; we have no connection whatever witha firm 


advertising a similar name, 





BREWSTER & 00. (OF BROOME 8T.), 
Broadway; 47th to 48th St. 
LEGION OF HONOR AND GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


will offer this week 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 
at $1.25 per yard. 


These Carpets sre warranted of the 
very beat quality, but last season’s pat- 
terns. Also the best ‘lapestry Brussels, 
at SX) cents and $1 per yard, iu ull the 
bewest patterns and colorings. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Unprecedented Bargains In 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL, 


We Invite the attention of our cus- 
tomers and the public to this expost- 
tion, which fs the most extensive and 
important purchase (from the recent 
London Anction Sale) ever made for 
this market and presents the finest col- 
lection of new and desirable shawls at 
fully one-half of former prices, afford- 
ing opportunities hitherto unknown. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Financial. 
STAMP TAXES. 


Wuewn the United States were contend- 
ing with the armed hosts of the Great Re 
bellion and, for war purposes, spending 
money by the hundreds of millions every 
year, it was necessary not only to borrow 
larce amounts, but to load the people with 
ail the taxes they could possibly bear. It 
was xt thir time that a varied and extensive 
system of internal revenue taxation was in- 
augurated and almost everything was 
tuxed upon which the Government could 
lay its hand; and, Jn the circumstances as 
then existing, this course wes entirely 
proper. 

Ove form of this taxation was that of 
stamp taxes, or taxes hy the sale of stamps, 





with the requirement that these stamps 
should be used for all the purposes and in 
all the transactions designated by stutute. 


The Government manufactured the stamps 
ata comparatively trifling cost, and sold 
them to the people at a huge profit, and 
thus derived revenue from the operation. 
Congress, soon afterthe close of the war, 
began to revise its tax system, and contin- 
ued to do so from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the amount annually 
collected from the people. Most of the 
stamp taxes were repealed years ago. All 
of them should have bern repealed, since 
there was no occasion for their continuance. 
What remains of thie form of taxation is 
stated in Title XXXV, chapter 9, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, with 
some moilifications subsequently made. 
There te the two-cent stamp on tank-checks, 
drafts, or orders for the payments of money 
drawn on avy bank, bunker, or trust com- 
pany. There ts, also, a list of such stamp 
texes on medicines and various preparations 
thereof, on perfumery and cosmetics, on 
friction matches, on wax tapers, on play 


- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ing-cards, etc, We will not burden this | only question is when it will do 80. . Now Gotp anv Sfiver —The importations of 


statement with the detuils of these stamp 
taxes. The whole amount of revenue 
derived from these stamp taxes in 1881 was 
a little more than seven million dollars. 

What, then, shall Congress do with 
these stamp taxes? If this question were 
submitted to a popular vote, the whole list 
would be repealed by an overwhelming 
majority. No one can justly claim that 
there is now any necessity for the continu- 
ance of this mode of taxation. Secretary 
Folger’s repott shows that the receipts of 
the Government during the last fiscal year 
amounted to §$360,782,292.57, while its 
ordinary expenses for the same period were 
$260,712.887.59, leaving a surplus of $100,- 
069,404.98. Surely, a government that has 
en snnual surplus revenue of more than a 
bundred million dollars has no occasion to 
resort to the nuisance and to the people 
prictical inconvenience of stamp taxes in 
order to keep itself afloat. We believe In 
puying off the debt at a reasonable rate, 
and fifty millions each year would be such 
urate. Our tax system shuld be so modi- 
fied as to tnke off at least fifty millions, 
and in making this change stamp taxes 
should go by the board. Notone of them 
is needed for revenue purposes, Congress 
years ago repealed nearly all these taxes 
and the mistake it then made was in not re- 
moving the whole of them. Let that mis- 
take be now corrected by a clean sweep of 
the whole list. This can be done, even if 
Congress is not prepared at present to enter 
upon the work of a general revision of our 
tax system. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANES. 


We give as follows what Po-tmaster- 
General James, in his report, said about 
postal savings banks: 

**My predecessor, In his Jast annual re- 
port, anid that in the larger portion of the 
United States there are no savings deposit 
ories and are not likely to he; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that, to the people of 
these parts, the use of the post-office for this 

mrpose would be areal hoon, . . . 
fe further expressed the belicf that the 
system would interfere verv little with 
the business of savings banks, but would 
ta‘ herabaorb funds not now deposited with 
them. He thonght that the patronage of 
the Government would not be sensibly in- 
creased, since the avstem would he con 
Aueted bv persons already fn the nnhiic 
cervice, with no considerable addition to 
their number. In these views Leoneur. Jt 
is mv earnest conviction that a avstem of 
this description, if adonted, would inure 
more than almost any other measnre of 
publie imporance to the henefit of the 
workine-neonle of the United States, and I 
commend it to the favorable consideration 
of Congress.” 

We endorse most heartily what Mr. James 
savs on this subject. The trustee savings 
banks, organized under state authority, are, 
for the most part, limited to cities, and do 
not and never will furnish facilities for that 
vast mass of peovle who livein the coun. 
try. They are of no service to thisclass, 
which forms the larger part of the popula- 
tion of the United States. They are an 
immense benefit in the sphere of 
their action; but their sphere is too 
limited to meet the wants of the whole 
people. Postal savings banks wonld 
fill the whole 14%id with such deposttories. 
with a compnratively slight addition to the 
expenses of the postal system, and contrib- 
ute to cultivate habits of thrift and econ- 
omy among the masses of the people. We 
have no doubt that the system, if adopted 
in this country, would at once meet the fa- 
vor and command the confidence of tke 
people. 

It is well to remember that the postal 
savings hank is not an untried experiment. 
It hac for many years heen tried in England, 
and with complete success. The number 
of these banks in England in 1879 was six 
thousand, and the number of depositors 
about three and a half millions, and the 
total amount of deposits made 
year was some fifty million dollars. The 
amount standing to the cred't of depositors 
at the commencement of 1880 was a hundred 
and sixty million dollars. The system hos 
been one of continued procress in England 
from the date of its establishment, There 
is every reason to presume that like results 
would follow in this country, if a similar 
system were here established, and absolute- 
ly no reason for supposing the contrary. 
Congress will come toit inthe end. The 


in that - 





is the best time to make the beginning. 

We ate gind to observe that the House 
Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads 
have unanimously agreed to report a bill 
providing for the establishment of postal 
savings banks. Deposits are to be received 
from ten cents up to a hundred dollars. 
The maximum amount to be received from 
any one person is not to exceed five hundred 
dollars and the deposits are to bear interest 
at the rate of two per cent. 





MONETARY APFAIRS. 


Tue dealings of the past week in the 
money market were much the same as the 
preceding week, though the rate of commis- 
sion charged was slightly lower, owing to 
the supply of funds being plenty and the 
high rates being chargeable entirely to the 
mapvipulations of those operators interested 
in the ‘‘ squeeze.” The market opened easy 
on call; but, the demand becoming active. 
one-sixteenth of ove per cent. was charged 
in addition to legal interest to borrowers on 
the pledge of stock collateral. Toward the 
final dealings, however, a slight reaction set 
in and the market settled down to the nom- 
inal rates. Government bond dealers se- 
cured their wants at from 2 to 3} per cent 
Time loans ranged between 5 and 6 per 
cent. plus a commission on stocks, and 8 
and 8} per cent. on Government bonds. 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 per 
cent., according to the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been quiet and presented no 
new features for comment. Fours coupon 
declined one-eichth of 1 per cent., 44s reg 
istered advanced one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
The closing quotations were as follows : 

Bia. A Bid. sek’. 


sk'd. § 
66 continued....1908¢ 11 Icurrency 68,'95.125 
...102 102% Currency 





444s, 1891, reg...1! W - 
Ya, 1891. cou...3) 118% Currency 44,'98.123 = 
in, 1097, reg..... 117 «1'74;Currency 6s,'00.129 — 


118%) 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the prepayment without rebate of the $20,- 
000,000 bonds under the one hundred and 
seventh call, and has permitted the Sub- 
Treasurer to redeem them on deposit of 5c. 
per $1,000, as express charges. On Saturday 
$2,681,550 were presented at the Su!+Treas- 
ury, in accordance with this arrangement, 
leaving now outatanding $898,050 under the 
one hundred and fifth call, $2,345,700 under 
the one hundreth and sixth call, and $17, 
315,450 under the one hundred and seventh 
call. 

The decrease of the public debt for the 
month of February is about $9,000,000, he- 
ing about $2,000,000 less than the average 
decrease since June last. The falling off is 
due to the heavy payments made during 
February, one item of which was about 
$9,000,000, on account of pensions. 

The disbursements from the Treasury for 
this month will amount to nearly $33,000,- 
000, including the quarterly interest on the 
41¢ per cents., which was due on the first 
logy 
The following is a synopsis of the month. 
ly statement of the public debt of the 
Un'ted Stutes for the month of February, 
compared with the corresponding mcuth 
last year: 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED sTaTES. 





Stocks. March 1st, 81. March 1st, '82. 
S1x-per-cents............5+ erawresno ll... 
Five-per-cents..........0«+ 460,320,650 i... . 
Threeand-ahalfpercents ...... » $530,977.80" 

Total redeemable....... $671.587,200 530.977.8900 
Four-and-a-halfs.......... 250,000,°00 250,00%),0% 
Four-per-cents.... ........ 78°.347.20) '739,347.800 
Threes, Navy Fund....... 14,090,000 14.000,00" 

Total funded............ $),074.085.900 $1,584 9295 An 
Yearly tuterest...... ... 76,845.937 58,517, 














$346,741.71 ¢948. 740.801 

- 7,9°5,000 171.550.0090 

54. 425,740 T3.8A2.800 

7.141.490 7.085,27R 

6 598.785 10.997.925 

15 353,999 11,7°4,1238 

O439.220.A7% $461.021.417 

2°3.2°8.177 252,817.648 

205 021.497 2820<.408.7°9 

Total public debt........ $1,878,056,197 1.742.799.9890 
Decrease since March Ist. —........ 137,227,128 


The average monthly reduction of the debt 
for the twelve months just ended is $11,- 
435.500. The reduction of the annual in. 
terest charge since March Ist, 1881, is $17.- 
028,000 The whole charge fs now under 
$60,000,000 and in another year will be 
brought down considerably under $50,- 
000,000. 
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[March 9, 1882. 


gold and silver at the port of New York for 
the past week was $59,622, which with the 
amount previously reported gives a total of 
$645,255 since January Ist. Theamount of 
exports show a continued increase, the 
amount for the past week being $2,501,600 
and the amount since the 1st of January 
being $11,294,340. 

The report of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in regard to the retirement of 
trade dollars snys that the entire amount of 
trade dollars coined was about $36,000,000, 
and the amount impurte! to China about 
$27,000,000. leaving about $9,000,000 in this 
country subject to exchange for standard 
dollars, as proposed. 

The total import of gold and silver fer 
the year 1881 to the United States was $68,- 
994,265. The total export was $19,666,517. 

An official circular has been issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury declaring the 
official valuation of the different coins io 
circulation throughout the world, which is 
as follows: 


Value in 
Monetary Untt. Standard. Money. 
AUSTFIB.......0000-- PRsstD ..ccccccceced Silver... 40.6 
Belgium............ Franc..............G.ands, 198 
BaMVIS cccccccceeess Boliviano..........S'lver... 88 
GRRE ccsccccesocese Mil’s of 1 O)rs....Gold.... 51.6 
Brit. Pos. in N. A..Dollar............- Gold.....$1 00 
CRM .....ccccccccces POSS. .00000cccc0ce. G.ands. @12 
CABS coccccccccccces PEED. cocccccceseoed G.ands. v2 
Denmark,.......... CYOWD ....0e+ee00+ Gold 24.8 
Ecuador ......+..... BOS, ...00000 coves Silver 62.3 
RSV PF. cccccseccccess PIASIEP. ccocececeet Gold 04.9 
FYAnce.......s0e00-- FAD .......0+00+ G.ands. 193 
Great Britain...... Pound sterling...Gold 4 SHAig 
GISSED 2 200-cccccccce Drachma........- G.ands. 193 
German Empitre...Mark.............- Gold .. 23.8 
Bayt... ..c.cccccccces Gourde ........... G.ands. 96.5 
MAIR... ccccccccecces Rupee of 16 a's...Silver,.. 39 
Italy .....ccce coceee LPB. .cccccceccces Ganis. 193 
JAPAN 2... ccecceeeee VOR ...cccccccccees liver. 88.7 
Liberta........000+ DOMWAP.....cocccccces I4.... 100 
Mexico. .....e00++++ Dollar, ....ccceeees Silver. 80.4 
Ne herilands........ Parte ..cccccocce. G.ands. 40.2 
Norway..........- CROWR. 2.00 coccsces Gold .. 24.8 
eccececcocsee od ee £2.83 
Portugal............ Mil’s of 1009 rs... .Gold.... 1 08 
Russia.............. Rouble of 100 co..S'‘iver... 65.8 
Sandwich Islan4s..Dollar............. Gold .... 100 
QPOIM... ccccscccee oc Pescta of 100cen..G. ands. 19.3 
Sweden...... .....- CrOWD,......000000 Gold 26.8 
Switzerland........ PE cccncncearenid G.ands. 198 
TIP. ...ccccceseee Ma’bub of 20 p’s..Silver... 74.38 
Turkey...........+.- Plaster...........- Gold.... 044 
0.8. of Colombia. .. Pes0........++-e00+ ver #23 
Venzuela............ Boliver........++- G.ands. 103 


The foregoing estimation made by the Di- 
rector of the Mint of the value of the foreign 
coins above mentioned I hereby proclaim t« 
be the values of such coins expressed in the 
money of account of the United States, 
and to be taken in estimating the values of 
all foreign merchandise, made out in any of 
said currencies, imported on and after Jan- 


uary Ist, 1882. 
, CHartes J. Force, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Foretian Excnanee.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been quiet, but 
steady. Bills are scarce and money has 
not heen active enough to warrant bankers 
in drawing for the purpose of using the 
proceeds in the loan market. Gold has, 
consequently. been shipped to suprly the 
deficiency, although the margin of vrofit 
on specie exports is very small. The nom- 
inal asking quotations have been $4 86} for 
60-day bills and $4.90} for demand, with 
actual business at concessions ranging from 
3c. to 13 per cent. from those figures. 


Bang STaTEMENT. — The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks which is 
issned from thé Clearing-honse every week 
again presents a very unfavorable exhibit, 
It shows a contraction in loansof $4 357,- 
100, a loss in specie of $2,474,000 and in 
legnl tenders of $490,100, an‘! a decrease in 
deposits of $7,116,500, against a decrease in 
circulation of $40,500. ‘The movement for 
the week results in a toss in reserve of $1,- 
184.975 and the banks now hold $2,618.- 
050 less than the legal requirements. The 
following tal le gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 


Banke. Loans. Snecte. Tendera. Devosita. 
New York. .¢10.958.009 @1.570.900 $f33.000 69.718 0r0 
Manhattan. 7.123.000 91500 266.090 5.510000 
Merchants’. 6.504400 611490 808100 5.370.800 
Mechanics’. 851000 1,3°6.000 558.000 7.594.000 
Onion....... 4.734.000 M290 BF590 68.929 4N0 
America.... 8.233590 7°48 4138709 6.952700 
Phenix. .... 8.413.000 757.090 82.900 8.145.900 
City ....0+++- 7.1°%9 500 1.757.000 892.000 6924.400 
Trad’smen’s 2.789.530 3%.3°0 63.000 1.449.500 
Fulton...... 1.644.590 8=6271.300 185.809 =1,237.700 
Chemical... 18,998,500 8.214290 814.000 18.°99.170 
Mer. Bxoh.. 4,089,990 501.600 888.900 38,291.700 
Gatlat'nNa 4.419.190 S74.500 184.100 2,962,900 
Rtch.&@Dro 1.668.990 806.890 53.400 1.448700 
Wehs.&@Tra, 1.085.000 199.090 97,000 1,006,700 
Greenwich. 1,001,190 19490 180,200 1.00°.200 
Lee. Manuf. 2.993700 470.700 148.500 oe 
SernthW’d 915.700 180.900 89.400 982.490 
Btteof N.Y. 8.649.400 570.500 221.300 8.910,300 
amet. Ex... 13.908,000 1969,000 665,000 10,118,000 

. 





Sie 








Broadway... 65906,000 683.300 1085u0 4,339,200 
Mercantile. 6,156,800 087.500 440,800 656,815,900 
Pacific...... 2,311,300 985,900 139,200 2,434,100 
Republic... 6.533.000 490.200 210.000 8. 168,500 
Chatham... 8.113.400 681,500 124.900 8,291,700 
People’s.... 1,486,600 98.000 686,800 1.608.700 
North Am.. 2,327,800 236,000 180.000 2.273.700 
Hanover... 7.829.300 860,800 1,130.400 7,566,700 
Irving...... 8.203000 656.100 209.100 3,025 900 
Metropoli’n 13,006.900 2,328,000 871.000 10,237.000 
Citi ens’... 2.941,900 294.200 240.700 2,117,500 
Nassan..... 2960.900 156.100 960.000 2.568.200 
Market..... 2.877.000 627000 85.900 2.975.700 
8t.Nicholas 2,196,000 832.290 98,500 1.712.200 
Bhoe & 1 ea. 1 0%,000 627.000 120,000 2.914.000 
Corn Exch. 4.522.000 829.090 101.000 3.284000 
Contin nta! 6.388290 1,147,300 205.9 5.957.500 
Oriental.... 2,007.20 30.800 895.100 1.8120) 
Marine..... 3.908.0% 839.00 169.090 4.041.090 
amp. & Tra. 19,053,200 6,4534.490 154.700 29.952.100 
Park.... .... 17.271.200 $341,100 1.824.200 20,321.200 
Mec. Pkg As 1.292.500 108.500 4.7.0 979.400 
North River 1,045,100 29.400 128.400 1,061.900 
East River.. 1.115.100 71.800 185.090 929,200 
Fourth Na.. 17.295.700 3,508,600 547.500 16.491.900 
Cent. Na.... 8.371.000 863.000 1.180.000 7,569.000 
Becond Na.. 8.590900 668.900 280,908 8.895000 
Nieth Na... 6.109.200 680.600 898900 5.721.900 
First Na.... 15,024.890 8.510.500 266.100 15.974.900 
Third Na... 5.635.700 1,025,700 422.600 6,815,790 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,493,800 911.300 107.100 1,145.29 
Bowery..... 1.798.190 297.00 122.000 1,626,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1,529,490 10.7% 489.900 1,899,900 
Ger.Am.... 2,629.200 243.100 48.100 2.134.400 
Chase Na... 4.934.100 1,2%4.300 193.690 5,5°8.000 
Fifth Av.... 2,028,100 427.490 193800 2.185.500 
German Ex. 1.544.800 99.700 115.700 1.688 500 
Germania... 1,435,400 84,200 187.200 1.582.100 
U. S&S. Nat... 8.871.600 12 1,700 59.400 4,257.0C0 
Totais....... $20,677,800 53,279,800 16,770,600 290,673,800 
Deo. Dee. Dec. Deo. 

Comparisons.$4,357,.100 $2.474,000 $490,100 $7,116,500 
Cheasings, week ending Feb. 25th......... $826.975.087 65 

Mar. 4th....... 1,084.349,183 21 
Satances, week ending Peb. @5th........ 24.173.2%7 28 

Mar. 4th.. 80,678,518 89 


The Pacific Bank of Sianiss has at last, 
got through its troubles and will, po doubt, 
resume business in a short time, as there is 
now no obstacle in the way. The directors 
have just had consummated the trausfer of 
$203,600, the amount due from T. C. Weeks, 
which leaves a total of $705,000 in cash and 
securities now in the hands of the cashier. 
As soon as the securities have been thor- 
ouchly exumined, it is expected the bank 
will open its doors to the public. 

Bank Stocks —The following are the 
closing quotutions for city bank shares: 














Bid. Aseed.| ou. Asked. 

Amertea.. ..148 158 ‘Mercarttle . 120 
American Ex.. 125 = Merchanre’. 7.130 192 
Chemical... ....1798 — |Merchants’ ; 100 
City... a oo, Cees iy ae 
Commerce 150 1°13 (Wr 100 = — 
Continental ....— 119 |New to t ok: 1g CU 
€ rn Exchange 10 — (“inth Nat’nal...193 — 
poate Nation’1 123 125 ‘North America...100 = 
Pul‘o 5: ee [North River..... i) 
Gallatin ‘Nati [13 =— 'Pacific........... 10 ~6h— 
German-Am'r'n. 99 OH Pere...... wo eee — 2 
Flanover. .......1% — |Phen'r.......... 100 106 
awe & wes 2a" — |Renublic — 142 
eeeeetM1 «6185 ‘Seventh Ward 1 
Manhattan. seeene 135 — (State of N. York. — 
39870. .. ecoccce — 145 |Trad-smen’s....199 — 
Mechanics’ Pe A eee “sl 


Srate SecuritTIEes.—The following are the 
latest bids for state securities: 
ate. &, 1: 72 3 to5.. 
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Stock MarketT.—With all the glowing 
prospects of a rising murket at the opening 
of the week speculation was variable and 
little or no progress was made toward 
higher prices; and from present appear- 
ances there is not much to be expected for 
some wecks to come, as values are likely to 
continue wavering »nd unsteady within the 
limits of narrow fluctuations until a per- 
manent condition of ease is secured in the 
money market, to act as 2 stimulant to a 
rise. Among the special causes which 
affected individual stocks were the action 
of the New Jersey Legislature in overriding 
the veto by the governor of the bill per- 
mitting certain New Jersey Central Rail- 
trond bonds to he converted into stock in 
the interest of Jay Gould, as agninst the 
Bultimore and Ohio corporation; the death 
of Receiver Lathrop, of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad; the purchase, on behalf 
of the present management, of half the 
holdings of the city of Louisville in the 
stock of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, and the issue of debenture bonds by 


debt, thereby foiling Mr. Gould's designs 
on the road; the making of interest on Man- 
hatian second preferred stock cumulative; 
the settlement between tlie Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé and St. Louis and San 
Francisco interests; and a determined ‘bear's 
raid on Denver and Rio Grande by the 
Gould clique, who, it is reported, desire to 
secure possession of that road. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


Aigh low Closing 








Sales. est. est. Mech. 4. 
Adams Express............. o 35 143 141 (141 
American Express... oe 112 «93 91% 92 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 80 83 BS% 81% 
American Dis. Tel... ..... 1,440 53 47 47 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 100 67 67 67 
B.C.,R..and N....... coececce 41 8S 81 81 
Coloreds Coal..........00++- 6647 40% 41% 41% 
C., St. P., M., and O..... 80.710 Si 82 83% 
C., St. P., M., and O., pf..... 13,975 102 100 100% 
Col. and G’ville, pf......... 100 90) = 900 90 
Cameron Coal.............+. 
Canada Southern... 
Central Arizona.... ° 
Central Pacific.........+.++++ V 
c..C.. C., and Ind........... 600 8 7 7 
Ches. and Ohio. ..........0«. so 62 21 21 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 819 S%¢ SI SIK 
Ches. and Ohio. 2d pf...... 2 4% Wy 244 
C., C., ANAL. C....c.ccccceeee 7,375 11% 10% 10% 
Chie., B.. and Q......00 cece ,234 182% 181 1581 
Chicago and Alton........ 715 #181 180 180% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 85,080 18534 180% 191% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 2,171 142% 141% 149% 
Chic.,. Mil.,and St. Paul.....131,730 111 108% 110% 
C., Mil., and St.P., pf.. ...... 1885 189% 121 122% 
Cin., S.. ANA C2OV,...cccerece 1,000 50% 48% 
Clev. and % 06........0000042 100 196 196 196 
Del. Lack.. and Western... 53,674 196 i1283%¢ 124% 








Ban. and St. Joseph.. 1,200 01% 90 90 
Han. and St. Joseph, pt. are 960 oe 76 86 
Houston and Texas........ 925 71 «267 68 
Nilinote Central............. 4.755 185 183% 184% 
Ind., BL, and West........ 2.050 42 40 4! 
Ind., D., and §8., _— eeccecee 100 «89 89 89 
Keokuk, D. & M.. eee 100 «(35 18 15 
Lake Shore............ 252,288 11% 118 «114% 
Lake E. and West + 4050 S4% Sl 81% 
Long Island...... eoceccccoces 13°85 651% SO GBik&% 
Louisville and Nashville....215.°00 83 4% 78% 
Lon., N. Alb. and C....... ~- 1,100 7 69 70 
Little Pittsburgh........... ~ 50 1% 1% 1% 
Manhatten.. ° wee 2100 SA BAe 558 
Manhattan Ist pf banveesns + 13°7 OM 08 44 
Manhattan Reach............ 1.820 81% 29% $1 

L Marylon4Coal......... 17% 
Mar. and Cin. Ist, pf. 12% 
Memphie and Char... ooy 
Mil. and L. Shore, .... 45% 
Metronolitan.... ......0.000- R2 
Mich'gan Central........... 








Nash., Chat.. and St. Louts.14,409 3g 64 on 
100 «#18 18 18 
66.100 97 O04 91% 
78.675 184 129% 131% 
51 169 1a) 189 
115 107) «(107 107 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.119.°20 88% 84% 987% 
N.Y.,L. EF. and W., dn -- 2540 774 755 6% 
N. Y., Ont. and Western.. = 2% «24 4 
Northwestern.............++ 2 8628 24 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. am 53 48% «45 
“Northern Pac‘fic . - 5455 8% 82 8214 
Northern Pacific, pfd......149,924 7254 00% T7114 
Ohio Soutnern...... ececesece 19 19 19 


Onto and Miss, 


errr errr irre 


Quicksfiver................ 
Quicksilver. of...........005 
Roch, and Pitts.............. 
EE Si isccessoenenneces 
Rich and Alleg............00 
Rich. and D1n.......ccccces 
Rich and W. P....... 
Robinson “rs 
Silver Cliff... 








St. Paul and D.. ve... a. 5 75 7% % 
Standard Mining............ 855 16% 16 16% 
Sutro Tummel.......ccccccces 1400 u Ay & 
St. L.andSan Fraucisco.... 120 89% 88g SHig 
St. UL and San Fran.,pf..... 1,819 62 50 5O 
*¢. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 715 90 87 60 
St. Paul,M. and M.......... 4,809 1196 100% 11m%% 
ToL, Del, and B.. . 529 14% «O«WK 14 
Union Pacific pcos 85.360 116% 118 114 
Texas and Pacific........... T7600 42% FE 40% 
Wabash. St. L..and Pac... 56,500 35% S82q sa% 
Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 106,000 04% SOR 57% 
Wells-Fargo Exvpress.... .. 120 128 3=126 128 
Western Union Tel......... 186,237 81% 7% 7884, 
United States Express..... 173 «74% O74 74% 


Frvanciau Itew.—It is with regret that 
the announcement is made of the suspension 
of the banking house of Charles A. Sweet & 
Ce., of No. 40 State Street, Boston, on 
Monday morning last. The firm has our 
sincere sympathy, with the hope that they 
will be enuhled soon to resume business. 
It is said that the house of Sweet & Co. 
have been advancing money to the Mussa- 
chusetts Central Railroad. taking its bonds 
and placing them in the market. The road 
is a new one and its bonds bave shrunk in 








Bonds. 


” ‘The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
il! seu! 1 necessary for many holders 
to ceinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of oid issues of Londs, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


Office in any amount. at market rates, wih 0 ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory reierences 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 percent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1.coo or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

ot Gea attention fan given to onders by Mail 


Hanks, Han’ and 
investors out of 





other oo = Ay 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





BROWNB ROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW 1LORK, 
Bilis of Ireland, an a Francs. Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE [IN aLlL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Indianapolis, Decatur, and Spring- 
field Railway Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6-PER-CENT. 


40-Year Bonds, 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Interest Payable April lst and 
October lst. 
the Rate of $1 e 
[i Bur njnene,sinedge Sin feming 
a7 C Bonds 


of th Acai ye 





Toomod iely fo 


that the 
poeta extension westward will 
t ve 


ed 
We offer cy limited amount of ~~ A 4 at 192 


and accrued — A eee subject to ad 
without notice 


FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
2 Wall Street. 
JA VIS. CON 


‘ait IN Hy i co., 


Tae best 





os collected remitted t to Tavestor res of of 
charge. Ovef a million dollars and nota dol- 
lar lost. Savings banks, ates, and private 
individuals who want s.5E bed FROPITABLE invest- 
mente write | for circular and full informa 


J. M. MOORE & | 60., 


MINING INVESTMENTS, 
Room 44, No. 78 Breadway, New York. 


Dealers in dividend-paying mining stocks and pro- 
moters of standard dividend properties. 


MINING STOCKS 


and miscellaneous securities bought and sold on com- 
mission. 





OFFICE. 
MOULTON MINING COMPANY, 
Butte City, Mon. 
MOUNTAIN CONSOLIDATED MINING £ oo. O.. 


tte City, Mon. 
RETORT MINING AND MILLING compen, 


MINNIE MOORE MINE, Besta City, Mon. 
Wood River, 14. 


MONEY TO LOAN, 





irchase at fair rates Wfe Ineur- 
gee, Pllcen, not om Seliatan hashes ok 
surrender valve. Gtve mame of company, number 











value, and the banks which have been car- / 
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GLLins, Bouven &Jennms, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot ~ Rew YORK 


Accounts of Banks, she, Bankere Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing/ Certificates ef Deposits 
lesued. 


Bends and Stecke bought and seld on com- 
mission and fall iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
eu hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing busivess will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. 
road (o! nies having lines under construction and 
their Aas =y purchased or negoti*ed. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- — 
ties. -t bey and retee, s,and for Rail road Companies 
anv iL: x ON vert THE Hn Ng 
IZATION of Railroad enpas es ani Corpora- 
yews wee whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission, 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. FEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas, 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salie Street. 
I io iccnscnsesdesicesacaee 
REAL ESTATE 20UG87 AND soi on 


COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 24,02 fo". 


‘ed and remit: 
tances made promptly. 
T AXES and Assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 


A separate corns of acsistan:s in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of property 
~~ by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago 
nity. 


~~ nae given in the principal Eastern cities, if 


~ EIGHT PER CENT. 


hemp Stock 
FOR SALE AT 104 1:2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 


The Financial Association of Ontario, 


LONDON, CANADA. 
OSEPH D. SAUNBY, EDWARD LE RUEY, 
. President. | Managing Director. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELBRS, 
CEG AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICAD  *5UM 
ADRAW BILLS PF ERCP ANGE AND MAKE TEL 
GRAPHIC TRA OF MONEY ON EURO! 

a 


3 D CALIFORNIA 
PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 

Northern Pacific, In the STheat Belt of North Da- 

kota, producing ‘from $15 ? A acre each 

year, and no loan sqesding | r acre. 
Interest and potacion’ paid in New Yor” xchange 
ay | for full particulars and references to 


E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat'l Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 








on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 

















Broafves god Wall St., 
transact as eneral Banking Business includ 
Purchase a rd Sale of all Securities dealt in at the 
Stock Exchange. In rest allowed on Deposits outpost 
sag CHAS. B. CALDWELL. lop West & Caldwell. 
BILAS C. ¥. Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Lc. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washbara. 


— Desirene of Dealing in 
TOCKS 
will do well o.. to or call on the old Banking 
HOWES &£ COMPANY, 
11 wal L any BOWES B ac ORK 
Tots house transacts 








HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 





yon 4 per cent, payabie 










Consnevcial 
COINING PAPER MONEY. 


CononessMas Hazeutine, of Missouri, 
has introduced into the House of Represent- 
atives a bill entitled ‘‘An Act to establish 
@ uniform paper currency, to be coined, 
issued, »nd rézutated directly by the United 
Btates Government.” Had Mr. Huazeltine 
in the title of his bill suid ‘* to be printed,” 
instead of saying ‘* to be coined,” he would 
have in fitting words expressed the idea 
which he seeks to realize. The Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall have 
power not to piint paper money or print 
any kind of mosey, but ‘‘tocoin money, 
reguiute the value thereof, and of fcreign 
coin.” Mr. Hazeltine ought to know that 
the power ‘‘tocoin money,” as conferred 
in the Constitution, is not a power to print 
paper money. The printing-press has 
nothing to do with the process of coining, 
any more than with the proecss of weaving 
cotton cloth. Coining applics only to 
metals and, as used in the Constitution, 
refers especially to gold and silver as the 
metals to be coined. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in sustaining the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1863, did not base their constitution- 
ality at all upon the power of Congress 
‘*to coin money.” The Court knew, as 
everybody knows who jis not befooled by a 
visionary theory, that the issue of green- 
backs was not an exercise of the coining 
power. To print paper money and call it 
coining money is fo apply a constitutional 
term to a process to which it bas no appli- 
cation and for which process the term 
gives no‘nuthority whatever, 


rr —— 
MUTILATFD COINS. 


Tue knaves and tuicves have been doing 








a thriving business in boring holes in the 
gold and silver coins of the United States, 


for the sake of the gold or silver bullion 
that may thereby be extracted. The prac- 
tice has become 80 extensive that these 
bored or clipped coins do not pass current 
at their nominal value; and, hence, railroad 
companies, grocers, merchants, and traders 
generally refuse to take them, except at a 
very considerable discount. The people 
have found out to their loss the necessity of 
carefully scrutinizing the coins which they 
receive in change. 

The jewelers, not to be outwitted by the 
coin-thieves, have in some parts of the 


country started a pnew kind of busi- 
ness, in addition to cleaning watches, 
mending old rings, etc., which  con- 


sists in ‘‘ mending” these multilated coins, 
filling up the holes and making them look 
as good as new to inexpert eyes, and then 
passing them off at full value. The atien- 
tion of the Director of the Mint has been 
called to this subjeet, and he bas very prop 
erly mute two decisions in regard to it. One 
is that as soon as the cvin is mutilated by 
boring or clipping it ceases to be coin and 
becomes simply bullion, The other is that 
no amount of patching by jewelers or any- 
body else can restore to it the character of 
coin. It is not the thing, in its condition, 
thet was issued by the Government. The 
rule of the Government is to recoin coins 
that are simply worn to a certain extent by 
use, as indicated by a reduction of weight. 
Mutilated coins come under this rule ; and, 
hence, the only way in which they can be 
mended is to recoin them 





DRY GOODS. 


Tnoere has not been much variation in 
the condition of business in the dry goods 
market during the past week from that of 
the previous week, though the volume of 
business completed has been quite large 
but of a fragmentary character; being in 
small orders for reassortments, many of 
which have been received from distributors 
that have recently returned to their homes, 
which is significant that their purchases 
were not as large as the demand required, 
and also that their estimate considerably 
underrated their necessities. It is better, 
however, to adhere to the hasis of legitimate 
trade and have stocks wellin hand than 
to anticipate by stocking largely and then 
to experience disappointnient, as well as loss 
in sales. There is a certain amount of goods 
needed during the year to meet the require- 
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ments of consumers, so it is fair to suppose 
that the amount of business will not be less 
for this year than ft was for the one just 
past. At most, it will be but a short time be- 
fore buyers will be flocking to the market 
in full force, to secure stocks of seasonable 
fabrics for the Summer. There has been 
amore active undertone developed in the 
jobbing trade during the week. There was 
also a fair demand for heavy woolens; but 
business ruled quiet with the cotton goods 
commission firms and most descriptions of 
Spring goods were lightly dealt in by pack- 
age buyers, selections having been almost 
wholly of a band-to-mouth character. Ad- 
vices from most of the principal distribu- 
ting points in the West and Northwest in- 
dicate that the Spring trade is about open- 
ing with fair prospects, and a moderately 
good business is anticipated in the near-by 
states; but reports from some sections of 
of the South and Southwest are not so en- 
couraging as has sometimes been the case at 
this stage of the season. The main features 
of the market remain unchanged, and, 
though some kinds of goods have slightly 
accumulated, because of the late lull in the 
demand, stocks are well conditioned, as a 
rule, and prices are for the most part steady. 

Corton Goops.—There was a steady call 
for moderate-sized parcels of plain’ and 
colored cottons at first hands and a fairly 
satisfactory business was done by jobbers. 
The supply of desirable brown, bleached, 
and colored cottons is comparatively light 
and the tone ofthe market for such fabrics 
is steady; but it is probable that some 
further price revisions on low-grade 
bleached goods, etc. will shortly be made, 
in orderto move accumulated stocks. White 
goods continue firm and in good demand 
and quilts are moving steadily on account 
of back orders. 

Print-Cloths have been quiet in demand 
and prices are a tritle easier, say 3$c., less 
asmall discount, for 64x64s and 8c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints.—There has been little if any im- 
provement in the demand for printed cali- 
coes, but a moderately increased business 
was done by leading jobbers. Fancy prints 
were taken in moderate lots hy package, 
buyers, but selections were mostly confined 
to the newest and most tasteful work. 
Shirtings met with fair sales, and pinks 
were more freely distributed by means of 
the lower prices lately established on cer- 
tain makes. Furniture cretonnes were in 
fair request and there was a steady call for 
small reassortments of indigo blues, Turkey 
reds, and Hight robes. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the print market has caused 
some of the Rhode Island printers to stop 
production for the season, and this example 
is likely to be followed by others in the near 
future. 

Ginghams were in irregular demand by 
package-buyers, selections having been 
mostly confined to the best dress styles, 
secrsuckers, and other wash fabrics. The 
jobbing trade continues satisfactory, a very 
good business being reported by most of the 
leading houses at steady prices. 

Dress Goops have been In fair demand 
by package-buyers and the jobbing trade 
iu worsted fabrics, cotton dress-goods, flan- 
nels, and buntings was of good aggregate 
proportions. Specialties in checked worsted 
goods are doing well and some mukes are 


sold to arrive, as are fine all-woo! nun’s 
veilings und fuules. 

Wooten Goops.— There is no special 
change in this market, transactions in the 
best makes of all-wool cashmeres continu- 
ing fairly active, with a satisfactory move- 
ment noted in worsted coatings. Over- 
coatings are steady, marked favor stil] be- 
ing indicated for fine fabrics; the sume 
applying to cassimere suitings. Best qual- 
ities of satinets are distributed moderately 
and a fair disposal of reassortrents in 
Spring light-weights was effected. Western 
buyers are arriving in considerable num- 
bers, but exbibit much conservatism in their 
purchases, 

Foretcn Goops.—The business in the 
market for foreign goods manifested a 
slight improvement during the week, the 
distribution of goods being fair and the 
operations in the jobbing trade moderate. 
Silks were in steady demand, with black 
and colored rhadames, moires, and gros- 
grains in special request. Dress goods were 
in meditm demand, with a moderate im- 
provement iSatented in a few particulars— 
transactions béing chiefly confined to mixed 
goods, plaids, and fancy shades of colored 
cashmeres. Laces Were -freely sought, 





Spanish and Oriental fabrications being 
preferred, at slightly advanced figures, and 


-_ 


imitation goods moved easily. Owing to 
limited importations, Senbas embroid- 
eries sold at higher rates, yet the demand 
Was steady and satisfactory. White goods 
commanded considerable attention and 
bousekeeping lineus and hankerchiefs met 
with equal favor. There was a fair busi- 
ness in German and British hosiery, also 
Lisle and Bertin _— and gauntlets. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week: 1881. ° 
Entered at the port............+6 99.27.4082 32,942 
hrown ON MArket........s0rceees 8,°21,147 "689,896 
Since Jan. 1st: 
Frtered at Port........ccccseeses 28.939,517 23 263.784 
Thrown on market........,.....+ 20,142,243 24,461,871 
aR aiatehh NSA 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mopar EVENING, March Sth, 1882 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 








Androrcos, ip: Langdon GB...36 12 
----30 104 Lonsdale....... 10 

“6 AA..36 11 ** Cambrie.. 18 
Allenda.s eevee 6-4 174 Masonville.... .36 10% 
apeial 7-4 20 Nashua, E......86 10 
—_—r 84 23 | 42 12 
Bartlett, Piocgee +} © Wed $ 13 
C. ..6-4 12 Newmarket, ¥.. 8 

Ballou & Son... .06 84 N. Y. Mills..... 36 13 
oe *....33 64 “ Wt'r Twist 36 13 
Bay Mills....... 36 103, 5-4 17 
Blackstone, AA. = vy: « --64 22 
Boott, haeanenn 6; « 84 30 
B. -ccccee 36 7% Pepperell... 64 19 

ek, REE: 36-84) cocee OS BD 
ee 78 73! er 
Os scgieeied 449) © J. 88 2% 

oO censaawe 95 11 | “ ---104 380 

© socetebeid 64 12 O- sescetee Be 
Canoe. ... ....27 4% Pequot........5-4 16% 
Clinton, Al..... 6 «9 7 wsnevnged 6-4 21 
Dwight, Star 8..96 10 Slaterville...... Bu ORS 
« Anchor3$ 1) ‘Tuscarora, XX.36 12) 
Fearless... 3 =683 Utiea........... wo 11g 
Fraitot the com: ** ex. heavy.35 12 
me Th: @ occas OS 26 

= * ie SS ¢ nce eee 
“ “s 48 18, © ..... coce Ot 825 
Forestdale...... a6 10 m sscenetde #4 35 
Green, G. “2. eee 10-4 37, 
Gold. Medai.. --36 89, “ heavy....100 40 
mexed 33 7% =“ «~Nonp......86 133 

pm Falle,Q..36 10 |Wamsutta: 

« 8...381 7 OXX.36 13 

+ M..33 7 ** cambric...36 13 

= A...38 —' d’ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem Washington....36 7 
9 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 

m ye 36 10! = ghirt ootien 12 

“ $6 200428 125 wa er 
. TT = cea 123 
Hope... .ccccces 36 «9 | Whitinsvilie.. - 36 9 
Indian Orebard... 73 

« iw oe 10 Kil Niemeville: 

Laugdon, 76....386 107 Al 12 
BROWN SHEETING* AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.....36 7 Laconia reehae 10-4 27 
Atlantic, A..... ae baw Gad 11-4 80 

a 36 i icra, w weaad 86 (68 
s Bevecs 36 a Massachusetts: 
6. Deven ae | BB....36 7. 
nn ee 64) ee ere 33 
a “ CO... 80) BS 
Appleton, A....36 83 “ Stand..36 83 
¥ XX..36 7 'Mvstic River...36 7% 
R....386 73 Nashua, fineO.... ce] 
Augusta.......86 7 ‘ R..36 8} 
 . gsabeen 33 63) “ E..40 94 
as Misococmt es W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 $i Newmarket, ete 64 
Bedford, R..... 30 i 73 
OO <naned $4 A “ N 38 % 
igi Ba 8 83/ Pacific, Extra...36 8} 
“« 6£.......80 AY helenae cae 
© Wiscanar 40 o} repel Lawes 7-4 19 
Continental, C. .86 --- 84 22 
“ 40 of «11. 04 25 
Conestoga, D...28 6% 6 aeee104 274 
“ G@...30 7) “ 11-4 80 
““ 7! be 124 84 
as 8 Pepperell, FE fine 9 Ry 
Dwight. | * 64) R....36 8 
_ = 7: o 0....83 rf) 
> = ml Ni. 80 7 
Exeter A.. 7¢|Pequot, A......36 9 
“ 8 645 * B.... 40 10 
Ellerton...... wet: + genee 5-4 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8})Pittefield, A....86 63 
Hill’eS'mp.Id’m45 12 ‘Pocasset, haves 36 . 8} 
Indian Head....36 8} es 
“ eeee i | B..8 8 
o oo 40 11 ‘Stark, AA......36 83 
‘ 48 18 [Utica SRI: 36 11 
Indian Orchard: heavy... .“ 0 114 
2 Bee 48 17 
“* NN..38 7 + won 
“« EE. 7 ©. undehian 78 30 
“* AA..40 8 cose m ante S6 323 
Lawrence. LL ..86 3 Wameutta,8T..50 19 
7% yas --59 323 
i XX...36 8} a 79 323 
wed XXX.40 9% “ --89 35 
Langley, A.....36 8! -.99 374 
” eaeane 78 63 es 198 +40 
oe jaanwn 3-4 54' Wachusett..... 86 «83 
Laconia, B...... se eae 30 7% 
ane 74 18} i ..40 11 
o -Sapbe 84 21) a“ +---48 18 
BROWN DRILLS. 
ee ee 89Langiev, B......... 8 
pT 84 Massachusetts, D... 
REESE oe — reo 
Laconia......... ; 83Pepperell ‘ipaate § 
Lyman, H...... ——— icvacnacauet a 
Caledonia. } ae Rec iy ‘Parks Mills, No. = iat 
ccccees 0 
Economy...... inant \Prodigy rer ee a 
Far & Mors, No.7.. 2...) eens 12 
aia ’ 
BRAD vecccccccccs 00S RE aco -oe> 
American......... ta a D..ccoe = 
Allen’s fancy....... socecccceccce 
BORONS .0cces soe &  waphesaerteae 6 
Cocheco........0 © FEROS ceaccnceccupe 
Dunnell’s checks. .. 6;'Richmond’s.....-.. 6 
Garnes’s 2. vecccse- 54 Simpeon’s solid bik.. 64 |, 
Gloucester.......... 6 Steel River, fancy... 6 
Hartel.............. 64/Sou sev scoen = 
Hamilton........... 64; Washingtun........ — 


Lancaster .. seeeeees 5g Windsor, fancy..... 6) 





— - 


eag id 


cahnit 
Hamilton..... — 


Semaier 4 


«13 
eee & ‘11 ay 
c Geebindns A..— @e 

TACK INGS. 
1s Methuen, AA.... 
21: be ASA. 


163 Palmer.... 
154 Pearl River....... 
14,| Pemberton, pa. 15 
134 i. 


pcaee o oa 
134 Swift River.. 
2 pmepeme, A ‘ 


13 Willow Brk.,No.1 17 
eee 82 16 
re. Barre ee 
Lewiston, A....36 18}! 
CORSET JEANS, 

8 Kervsarge sateen. 
83 Lawrence......-- 

7 Naumkeag sateen 

7 Pepperell blee.... 
= Rockport ........ 


Amoskeag, <r: 15 


QIMROEF. occccccses 
Androscoggin sat. 
Canoe River...... 
Clarendon........ 
fy 440 Orch. Imp. 
Re 


*S°SS 


Amoskeag......... 17 Otis, BB...... outee 
B65 seuee ease 
Col’mb’n h’y bro...17 'York.........++- o 

a XXX brn. 154) Warren AXA. s 


aE 





Amoskeag.. --.10$ Manchester........10 
Pe cncnes a jf | oe - 
Pe ID 'RAMiseW.... cc cceecee 124 
Gloucester........ 103 White M’f’gCo. stp] 104 
Lancaster...... va 20105) so 6 Fancy,..10) 





R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW “ORK. 





Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84 


IS _A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULAR 
GacoL a5 GIVING FULL DESCRIPIION OF F TRE 
4KDED TO ANY ADDRESS UPON 
APPLICATION. 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 PIECES oe Rt CELEBRATED RED-STA 
BLACK GROS-GRA phase Sie. IN  yeghaed 


pe, $1.25. $1. 
Cc. J. yes oY BL ek Diese SILK, 
TIES, GING FROM 8c. 10 $3.08 VER ARD. 
Ww nich is 25 PER CENT. LOWER Ray SIMILAR 
GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 








WE ARE OnLine, Ais LOW RATED OF LUPIN'S 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT 49c., A VERY FINE QUALITY AT S0c., AND EX 
TRA SUPERFINE AT 7 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


BEST Wary, IN. ALL COO hes INCHES 
E, AT 90c. PER ¥ 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R.HeMACY & C0, 
Day 5000s 


BY MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


ae benght foe for gach, “aoe a ‘ lowest city prices. 
ress ooGs. 
Upholstery, Hen ancy Goo Y Goode tad - ee’ Dresses, Weape, 


Und » We ishing Good 
Infante”, Boye’ ana Girl Girls? Gente sen ” 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 

us to use it in all our 
Teadin Corsets. 



































eckly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Unoice........ 89@12 
/Sautos, Usoiee to Best......... o-++ eee lOZi@12 
Pin dhe cccgecogedocoeses ae + 13,«@20 
BB ccccge cgeciec ee PRAY . 87 @28 
Maracaibo...... pakeeanaéseceas eeee «+. 9 @13 
La@Usyla...cccccccseccce cccccsemne © Oe 
TEA. 
Daas. ceocnes cnserierseeeces cove 40 
Young Hyson....... just atckes evve ddd ar 
MEL ea-beasees so oenededecosesoned 45 (a37 
Gunpowder........... Gite hacendeia --- 0 @80 
GHONR ccccccccccecce er 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fairto vrime...... .......e00. 73@ 8 
EE Be dkasvoncensccuncene 9§@ OF 
Crushed.......... entestasvess 9d 9 
PES Aer ae 94a 9 
GRADUA eck 605 cowesscce cove cee - —@ 4 
WHITR.—Standard A..........eseee0 - 3o— 
Psidnedas -asaeeed ve -- 41@8 
YELLOw.—Coffee C........ SS salametae T4@ 7% 
Pe csewscsseescctsouns . 65@ 7% 
MOLASSES 
BRB. occcces oe Sdeeocevecseoeocos -26 (@30 
a ae coccces -53 @338 
“* Grocery.... . -. 38 @389 
tik tndnininnesatavescketiun -8y @60 
New Orleans sewedeoeuusiesedcawe ooe2 203 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver - -85 50 @ $6 25 
Grand Bank Cod. ..... P eee 5 25 5 50 
Mackere), No. 1, att, v0. Saad 20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No 8, Mass......... 9 00 @ 50 
Herring, per box........... «+20 00 @ 21 OU 
SALT. 
Turk's Islands, per bush....... —@ 86 
MeditePranean..........ccecsee —@ 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’ wate — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... —--—-@ 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Phanix....... ——w 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.— — 1 60 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 145 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Eto 


Fioor: 
Sour Extras..........-.-. $4 00 @ 
i inisahlacs 
Superfine Spring.... 





State Exira Brauds....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 


4 90 @ 
Minnesota Clear.......... 520@ 
Minnesota Straight...... -- 70 @ 
Spring Wheat Patefts..... 6 Wa 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 


o 

& 

8 
Swmareaaanagnracmeaes 
SSESSSRSESSSSSRSS 












Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 6 00 @ 
Ohfo Round Hoop Extra.. 5 10 @ 
White Wheat Rx..0.,[Ind. 600 @ 
Double Extras Ohio, tnd, 6 50 @ 
&t. Louis Fancy Family... 5 8 @ 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 6 30 1@ 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 6 65 @ 
Genesset Extra “rands... 6 20 @ 40 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 660 @ 50 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 6 25 @ 50 
SovTHERN FiowuR: 
Oe ee 320 @ 3 60 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 425 @ @15 
Richmond Family...... «++ 62 @ 700 
Rye Fioor: 
WIENS... cccce covceccccesone £0 @ 4H 
Peunsvivania......c-.e0006. 415 @ 4% 
Corns MEaL: 
Weatern ...cccccccsccccee 8M @ 8 BO 
Brandywine .......-..-- 870 875 
Prize Medal........++.+ - 86@—- — 
GRAIN. 
Wacat " 
White ....ccce eeneingace 29 «@ $1 80 
te No. cooce coos § OB te oe = 
Red Winter....ssscsececeee I 27 @ 138 
Coun: 
Mized.,.... 
= 
White, No. 2.... 
Oats: 
WENO cco tnseccece o-veeeee— 510 @— 
Chi © ccccccsccccccccccce™ fl @ == == 
New York......ssseccsesse 496@ — 51 
RYE. 
State... coccerses co GE Gan 
Peunsylvania....... seoee 89 @ — 0 
Beans: 
Mediums, -- 350 @ 8 65 
Marrows.... --410@ 415 
OB. .ccccee + 8350 @— — 
PEas: 


Green, 1881, @ bbl........ 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 





bush. bay. 
Pork: 
Mess. Now. 
Extra Prim 
Prime Mess. 
Family. 
Bacon: 
Short Clear -_ 
Long Clear.. 
Short Rib......... ° 
ag? 
mo = -— 1H@ — 1: 
Smoked Shoulders. _ y - 5 
Smoked Strips........... - — 135@ — 13} 
MILL FEED 
£0 Ris....2000. Wessasen ++--.-819 00 @#20 00 
IDS. 0... ce eeccceceeeceees e+ 19°00 @ W 00 
BONDE... ..cecccercccccccccceee 30:00 «@ Bl 00 
Ms ovecenne cbs +sbdievsb oil so . 2 00 
a eccoscosesbad 00 
Rve SR geen ate tae, 21 00 @ 22 00 
"“feee8 + PCCP ewe sees 00 38 vo 
speerceeescescces 28.00 @ BI 00 
SPCR SCORE eee eeee 26 00 27 0 
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HAY AND. STRAW, 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs. ...: eves OS 
Timotiy, prime, ver 100 Ibe 
Clover, mixed, 
Oat Straw, > “ 
Long Rve Straw, “ bad 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 





State Creamery. fair to cnoice....,....40 @46 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 38 (@43 
Btate . tubs.inferior.. ooeeet @30 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy.......88 Q3z 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......18 @84 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, flow........... ecccccccelsg@is 
Guod 00 prime..sce.cccees + -104 @124 
Fair to 100d... .ccceeee 941g 
Ohio factory, flat tine. 12 (@1zy 
Fiat, good to prime... 9 @i1 
Simmed creamery... 8 @ 6 
Full-ekimmed factorv.........cecceese LE@ 2 
EGGS 
Long Island New Jersey, aud uear- by 4 (at 28 
State and Pennsvivania............... 4 @25 
Western and Canadian............+2+ a @24 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs.. verses G10 0 B @$10 87% 
CU. .cc cccccccecccecocccsooce -— 
| REA pike s-ogme 10 70 @ 11 85 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked........... — 15 @— 17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. .— 19 @— 20 
Re — 12 @— 1% 
** State and Western.......— 7 @Q— 8 
EE — 18 @— 23 
VEGETABLE Ss. 
Onions, per bbi........... tonne 2 @ 4 
Celery. ver doz.......... tovvees 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl......... 5 50 
Beets, L. 1., perbbl.......... .- 2 50 


( abbage, L. [.. per 100......... 
Turnips, White, per bbl...... 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 7 1 
Potatoes, new, [* L.. perbbl..... 3B 
75 
O:T 


Sek DDwoan® 
KARRSSSSS 


Potatoes, new. Jersey, per bbl.. 2 
DOMESTIC GREEN FR 


a 
MSsESADES 








Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... @— 50 
Grapes, State, Guowee, per case’5 OU «36 00 
Apples, North Spy. per bbl.... 8 00 @ 3 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... 8 00 @ 3 25 
Apples, Greenicgs, waned = 
TL SAS a - 350 @ 4% 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbi... sooee 8 25 @ B 7 
Apples, Russet, Siate........... 275 @ 8 
Cranberries, Jerseychoice, perert’e 875 @ 4060 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime per 
WOM nin adescs bbb anstocone - 32 @ 3 50 
Oranges, Fla., per 4-bbl case.... 3 00 @ 5 00 
Oranges. Fia., per $-bbl case ord. 2 00 @ 2 75 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 
Hickory Nuts, Western, r bush.— 60 @— 90 
Peanuts, Vinginishon ‘-pkd,ncr lb— 93@— 94 
DOMESTIC DRIEDFRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... — 6)a— 6a 
Peaches, Peeled. ..........02--.— 16 (@— 20 
Peaches, Unpeeied......... eveeem 18 ct— 15 
Blackberries............ -— 4 @— 144 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 
City Dressed... .. ecoccccccsse— 8 @— 105 
We-tern Dressed..............— 5@— 8 
Live SHEEr: 
Wethers...... socccccccsccccee— BS3Q@— 44 
Live Lamps: 
Fair to prime....... cocccccee = 88@— 7 
Live CaLves 
Jersey prime...........0- coo YA@— 
Buttermilk ........ escesesecem 44— 5 
Hoos, Dressep 
Geeta, per 100 IDB. .cc0e oeeeee- 86 65 @87 00 
9 AEE Ps 7 87 @ 8 12 
the, State, Western, 100 lbs.. 5 75 @ 6 75 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per ton. 


Soluble Pacific Guano,.........% 45 06 
Listers’ Stand. Super he) hate, .87.00 @40 00 


Aummouiaied Dis’d Bone.32 00 @35 00 
“ 6. 8. Phosphate........ -29 00 @30 50 
© = GreNOG Daicccccccesess 31 00 @38 50 
“« Crescent Boue...... o+e+ 29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 CO @48 00 
*© Tobacco Fertilizer...... -47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer....82 00 @35 00 
Baker’ s Potato Fertilizer..... ° 50 00 
Wheat ‘* esense 50 00 
“ Gee... ~ . asacs 51 00 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super; eg 9 
(“iehigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘I aca Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 6 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots lees 
than cur-load,........++++-- 45 00 
Matfleld Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw. Bone —— 
phate. per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Baugh‘s I went ‘ove iboilar Phos 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s nde Bone, = 2,000 
Peakiabssrepece coccccoeccscts OOO © 
Allen’s Phosphate..... vstieienl (@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......... .45 00 (@48 Ov 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, Hy mg ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
* 539 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or Gemnass 
(2,2A0 Ibe. ae oo ene 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, averag 
“ dissolved, bigh men eooene OO @— 


German Potash Salis, Kainit..... 9 75 ~ omen _ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Iba.)...... 8 00 @9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), ee 

} ER Se Oe 774@ 1 80 
mticedad damamaaillies “a 475 
Dried Blood, per uvit........... 3 3 @ 3 65 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @54 eents fur Pot 
and 6 @6} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Chases, 








TANDEREOIG EELS C8, 
120 Fultom and 16 and 18 Dutch Street New York,” 


Susuemner, 
THEATER RISES. 
In the light of experience, theater risks 
have proved a scourge to underwriters and 
& pest to honest companies. Statistics of 
theater fires show that the loss has almost 


invariably been entire and that the average 
life of theaters is only about twenty-two 
years, 

The old Bowery burned three times, and 
each time was a total loss. The old Park 
Theater, in Park Row, was destroyed 
twice; and Wallack’s, when on the corner 
of Church and Leonard Streets, was en- 
tirely burned, in 1841, and caused the de- 
struction of three churches. More recently 
we huve had the appalling catastrophes of 
the Brooklyn Theater and the R'ng Theater, 
of Vienna, shocking the whole world and 
prompting searching investignrion into the 
cause, and suggestions for the prevention of 
such frightful disasters. We have not 
space to publish the long list of theater 
fires; but in the United States alone, since 
the year 1798, there Lave beer eighty-seven, 
attended with au immense loss of life and 
property. 

Although in the consideration of theater 
arrangements the humanitarian question is 
of the highest importance, in this article we 
are considering them only with reference 
to insurance matters. 

Aside from the horrible loss of life io 
theater fires, the wholesale destruction of 
entire properties has made insurance com- 
punies exceedingly reluctant to take this 
class of risks, und then only ut rates ranging 
from three to five per cent., causing such 
hazards to be ranked with oil-yards, in fact, 
conceding an advantage to the latter, as 
they not infrequently make but partial 
losses, whereas a theater fire seldom leaves 
more than the bare walls standing. Booth’s 
Theater, in this city, has been considered 
ove of the best houses for insurance pur- 


the scrupulous cleanliness maintained. 
There isan abundance of water stored in 
high tanks, with ample hose to carry it to 
all parts of the house. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the high rate, which is 
three per cent., shows how it is regarded 
by insurance men. Managers had hoped 
that, with the introdaction of patent appli- 
ances for extinguishing fires, some reduction 
in rates might be looked for; but the com- 
panies, when applied to, answered: That, 
while they were entirely in favor of the in- 
troduction of these appliances, yet even 
these were dependent for success on the 
uever-censing attendance of competent per- 
sons to manage them, Further, that it has 
been seen that there are vo such trained em.- 
ployés attached to theaters solely to attend 
to fire apparatus. ‘There has been much of 
late said about improvement and some really 
invepiows arrangements have been devised; 
but, «8 before said, they are not in them- 
selves sufficient. 

At the Ring Theater fire the iron curtain 
was not lowered, The persuns whose duty 
it was to have done so were pauic-stricken 
and fled. The five water-taps above the 
stage were not turned on, for the same rea- 
son. This proves the soundness of the po- 
sition of the insurance companies in refusing 
to materially reduce rates upon applications 
based on the introduction of such ap- 


plinnces. 
The New York Board of Underwriters 


allow a concession of five cents on oue 
hundred dollars where the Empire Spher- 
ical Water Distributor is used ; but this small 
reduction is due to the fact that the dis- 
trivutor does not depend for its action 
on a frightened employé, but is con- 
nected by stand-pipe with the street,and is, 
therefore, directly under the control of the 
fire department. After all, what the iv- 
surance companies desire is, not protection 
of inflummable substances, but uninflamma- 
bility. Nearly all that has been done up to 
date is in the direction of covering errors, 
not in rooting them out. Before rates can 
be materially reduced there must be great 
changes in arrangement and construction. 

At a recent meeting of the Fire Depart- 
ment a resolution was passed urging the 
adoption of asbestos by the theater mana- 
gers in making curtains, flies, etc. This 
suggestion isa good one. The chief reason 
for the rapid spread of fire in theaters is 
due to the inflammable scenery, so set up as 





to cause at the outset a powerful draught, 


poses. owing to its careful arrangement and’ 











drawing the flames all. over the house,, The 


mineral, fiber asbestos is woven into cloth 
resembling canvas, admitting any surface 
decoration, and is absolutely non-combusti- 
ble. Its use in the manufacture of flies, 

scenes, etc. would be a great stride in the 
right direction. At present there is little 
of it made and its high cost stands 
seriously in the way of its introduction; but 
its general adoption by theaters would, un- 
doubtedly, considerably reduce the price 
and usefulness can hardly be overesti- 

mater 

At Wallack’ 8, the last theater built, the 
improvements are good, but not ideal. Iron 
doors are made to close just back of the 
curtain, and above and on aline with them 
exten:s a brick wall, rising to the roof. If 
these doors are closed, the fire would be 
confined to the stage. In otherrespects the 
arrangements in this theater are about the 
same as in other first-cluss ones, and are not 
satisfying to the critical aud long-suffering 
underwriter, and he returns to his argu- 
ment: ‘‘Remove the cause. Wherever 
there is a chance for anything to burn, 
make it of non-combustible material, and, to 
sum’ it up briefly, make your theater fire- 
proof and cease multiplying suggestions for 
extinguishing fires after they have started 
and it is too late.” 

Persons uninformed on theater matters 
say: If it is possible to make theaters fire- 
procf, why are they not made so, when it 
would save immense sums of money and 
many valuable lives? This is, doubtless, 
true; but, as matters are at present, a fire- 
proof theater would cost so much that it is 
extremely doubtful whether it could be 
made to pay at once, and the bold capitalist 
is yet to be found who will risk building an 
ideal structure which would stand the year 
round both fireand manager proof. Great 
changes are not brought about in a day. 
Inquiry has taken a proper direction and, 
undoubtedly, the time is uot far distant 
when theaters can be improved to meet the 
ideas of insurauce companies at such a cost 
that it will be done, andp as a natural con- 
sequence, rates will be reduced, 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue fire instirance companies doing 
business in this city propose to form a new 
tariff association and fix the rates for this 
metropolis. Several mectings have been 
held, with substantial results. A report 
from a special committee was presented ata 
late mecting and ordered to be printed. In 
the course of the present yeur, it is be- 
lieved, the matter will be amicably scttled, 
although there is some opposition iu certain 
quarters, 

--The insurance commissioner of 
Rhode Island published the following fig- 
ures showing the experience of fire com- 
panies on Rhode Island business in 1881: 


R. L Co.'s stock... $8,462,446 $73,444 $21,626 $10,507 
Other State Co.'s 

oon $03,497 175,691 169,199 
For'gn Co.’s stock. 17 881,013 168,923 66,285 68,614 
R. L. Mutuals... .. 147,641,080 1,882,267 205 102 413,170 
Oth. State Mutuals. 807,712 9,238 1 787 1,77 


Aggregate.. ..$200,403,422 1,042,421 580,602 672,800 


..-The recent fire in Devonport dock- 
yard, England, was not due to incendiar- 
ism, but to spontaneous combustion, In 
consequence, the Admiralty have issued an 
order throughout the dockyards for al] the 
onkum in store to be opencd out and exam- 
ined. Bales, when opened, have frequently 
been found much heated id the interior, 
through having becn compressed while in a 
damp state. 

..We are glad to hear that Superin- 
tendent Fairman has decided not to recog 
nize any agent or any other person besides 
the principal in the distribution of money 
held by the receiver of avy insurance com- 
pany. This is « wise conclusion and we 
sincerely bope he will adhere to it. 

..A notice has been filed at Albany 
appealing from the appointment of William 
H. Ruggles as referee in the case of the 
Continental Life Iusurance Company of 
New York. 











INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tue statement of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Boston, published 
in another column, shows sound assets on the 
Bist of December, 1881, of $2,522,370.16, after 





allowing 6,952.58 for possible depreciation im 





24 


real estate, The total liabilities of the Com- 
pany amounted to §2,350,949.49, leaving s sur- 
plus, by New York standard, of $296,478. The 
management of this company is in the hands 
of reliable and conservative business men, who 
mean to do a safe business and seek carefully 
to pri mote the best interests of all its policy- 
bolders. 





INSURANCE. 





1831. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before » insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


€. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED !845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
Asecin, Jan. )et, 1682, as ascertained by 


Kxuinining Commissioners of Mas 
avchusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .§34,072,000 23 
Le Jabilitios, as stated by same......... 99,841,334 46 
Surpass a8 recards Policyholders...... 1,2 0,764 a 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,158,106 77 


All polictes non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year sirce orgaulization ; ample surplus, aur 
render values most liberal; louses promptly ed 
Justed and paid, 

OFFICERS: 

AMZL DODD, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DUBBINS, Seo’y. 


KTKK 


Lift Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 








Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


615,041,479 40 
13,352,918 88 





Aeeet® «s+ s+ ee ee ee 
Liabilities . . . «© © ws 


Total ®urplue ... 2 « . @2.558,060 59 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 


7 HE CON TINENTAL 

LIFE INSURe 
ANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, 

Conn, 
ASSETS, 
62,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 


Ja8. 8. Faneons, 
Presiden 


P a, . nal 
ce President. 
AS nr. Seacusa, 
Secretary 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, = . 








Capita! Ly} tm cash... ecccceseces “EY 3 
NET SURPLOGS..... esecccecoseses 





Teta! Assets, Jan. ist, 1881. .82,400.082 28 2s 


B.S, WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vieco-Pree’t and Sec’s. 





THE INDEPENDENT. ; 


19th Annual Statement 


JOGN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 
President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, 


Secretary. 


ASSETS PER COMPANY'S BOOKS. 





Massachusets Bonds, Rec., Par Value $120,000 00 
County and City Bonds o o «6 196,000 00 
Raliroad Bonds and Stock, “ * ..02 857,000 00 
Other Corporate Bonds, baa a 45,000 00 
National Bank Stocks, ” ¥ 40,700 00 
Real Estate Owned by the Company. 

GEE cocccccececosssccccescosccccccceceese 202,202 58 
Loans on Mortgages 1,238,104 74 
Loans on Collateral 28,760 00 
Premium Notes............... 175,168 87 
Cash in Hand and tn Banks 4,044 87 
Agente’ Balances............-0----ccecees 5,006 25 
Personal Loans and Commuted Com 

missions........ ppigneisbenenesticanes 4,768 67 
Interest and Rents Due and Accryed... 42,707 20 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks over 

DBP. cocroccetsoecccssccecoceseseossgooooce $3,209 00 
Outetanding ‘Premiums on Polices tn 

DOPSS, BOB. cccccccccccccccccoesescocesece $2,971 06 

$2,520,392 74 
Deduct for possible depreciation of real 

estate....... nahteseieees qnibbcensccensece 6,962 58 

Gross Assets, Deo. ist, 1881........... 64,523,470 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies, Mass. 

BRRMGNIG. cccrccoscocceccesscessone: cocests $2,273,982 00 
Losses in process of adjustment, not due 43,235 00 
Dividends due and not called for..., 18,494 55 
Premiums paid in advanoe........ eceee 6,031 44 
Losses and claims due and uaopalid...... 0,517 





sess 98,350,040 49 


—— a 


Gross Liabilities Dec. Sist, 1881... 


Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... $171,420 67 
Surplus, New York Standard, 4% per 
cont., eotimated...........scccereeeecere $206,472 00 





NITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ee 


The princi features of this Company ar 
Lore Brcuktry ECONOMICAL MaNaGkatk 
LIBERAL or¥ TO HE INSU 

All Formaaf Lifeand Endowment Policies leewed. 

. H. BROSNAN, President. 


P. FRALBIGH, See an 
S - a 0. B. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non. 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 











ESTABLISHED tn 1850. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
Sease Agents wanted in some of the best states 

local Agente ~auted in every City and large Town. 

Apply d t to this Company 





©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
3. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





1829. Charter Perpetual. 1882, 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 
bee s@ Reserve............ -aoeoe CAOP, 908 00 
Un a Loeses ana Dividends....... "40786 21 
Net Surplus.............. alata aleias 809 754 54 


Total Assets (Jan. ist, 1882)......83,163,729 27 
JAS, W. McALLISTER FrEiecer. 


SON, Secretary. 
agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


PEN ITOAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILA DELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED ees ennbeY pei .A71, nd * 
PURELY MU MUTUAL. 








Thirty-first Annual Statement 


Pheniz Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD CONN., 


January Ist, 1882. 











~ DLS ee ee 


{March 9, 1882, 


1850-——32d Year——188? 
ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


INSURANCE GOMPENT 





























Het assets, January ist, 1881.......-..... $10,375,047 14 
RECEJVED IN 1881. OF NEW YORK. 
For GROWERS. 2. 000-ccccces 14,280 78 
For interest ana renta.. :  SEaS'50 Net assets Decenit+r S1st, 1880........... $9,776,823 29 
1,499,630 40 | 1; for the year i8S1.........csccc0002 1,062,598 17 
611.74, 86 DISBURSEMENTS. 
DISBURSED IN 1881. Paid claims by death and endowments.. §746,859 00 
o » Potseveor Dens: qo14.ses 97 — premiums tp ee ete.).... = ~ 
Ee ice, Rey, tazes, ther experses } 
For matured endowments, 235,830 43 a 
vidends to o 
io, policy 104,019 08 Assets. 
For surrendered Cash on band..........06--scecsceceeeseees 1,693 81 
CEB, .e0--0+ 817,584 08 Cash in bank and trust company........ . 9,580 80 
Total paid policyholders. @ 21. 231,501 06 Bonds and mortgages secured by real 
for tax “ene 45 i . 56,755 23 estate, worth double the amount 
oF comm ssions an ¢ e Smet : _ 8,017,544 04 
compensation to 79,239 i be es 5 - 
For odlenl exam Lo et Loans on policies in foree. Snare oo §=1,422,408 54 
Pee ice sarees oH Hat: 8,240 00 (The legal reserve exceeds the amount 
ing, advertising, of note on the policies.) 
exchan, . aad all other United States and N. Y. State stocks 
paluace of pr eae ey 102,290 08 (Market VALUE). ....cccrcccceeeseeee hseiiiiasin 1,828,351 50 
Sccount rn... 98,584 87 1,801,707 19 | Real estate at cost.. 1,077,682 88 
Belence net sccete, Jaa = Prem! deferred and tn course of col- 
uary ist, 1882...... Satins z 0,872,970 85 lection and transmission............... ° 107,777 06 
a o Temporary loans on stocks and bonds.. 8,252,312 50 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. (Market value of the securitics, $4,051,- 
’ bs8.) 
Loaas or first mortgages of real estate.. 180,281 44 
Premiura notes on ictes in force.. oO oO 588 - Interest due and accrued and all othér at 
Real estate owned by the company.. 495,096 31 property........ eeccscesooocesoccees eocces 130,614 28 
United States ey Mesone * 273,162 26 910,345,239 27 
City and municipal aad railroad bonds. $78.08 6° | adjusted claims due after , 
Loan —L— collateral. ....... *s@0ceee ‘ 8,000 00 lst January, 1882.......... $207,341 00 
Cash on hand and in bank................ 555,604 89 | Reported claims awaiting 
Qs $10,872,970 95 proof, ete......... shevcocece 24,500 00 
DD: Dividends unpaid and all 
Marcet value of stocks 
and bonds overcost...... $79.801 other liabilities........... TEASE 8B 
Interest accrued and due 04,125 06 Reserve on existing poll- 
a in course of col- 519 78 cies, calculated by the 
Deferred [semi ane annual and Posed - New York Ins. Dep. Am. ae 
uarter! miums..... Exp. 4 B CORE... cccceee X 
. aan 224,506 17 saeats —— $8,234,159 86 
Gross Assets, January lst, 1882........ $10,507,474 62 Surplus by above rule...............-++- 2,112,086 41 
$10,345,239 27 
LSQBSLSES HENRY STOKES, President. 
force ~Bamone % > Vien Seestient. 
0 
tereat | v J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
~—y-y> 8 axeactees 4 $9,571,530 00 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
Claims y death outstand- 
i osteo aaatete 172.988 29 © OE sro ee” | Assistant Secretaries. 
freccume paidin eavenee. 22,288 70 
ng on outstandin 
and defe Premiums 8.014 93 OFFICE OF THE 
Special reserve......... eses 100,100 00 
Contingent reserve on 
policy account........... 47.626 00 
———— 69.023. 294 01 
Surplus at 4 per Cent................ 74,182 51 
Surplus at eS Cent (New York nein 
Ses « Sandesescs-pedsmusndind + $1,265,309 51 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. , 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


> CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, ork, 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Brookiya, oor. Sout an 










‘Mont Sta. 
and 06 Broadway 
Reserve for . ecesces $1.4 Se.ua7 07 
Reserve ample for all 
claims. - $41,657 63 
GIR. <ccacovurenesece ecescceeecee-s 1,000,000 06 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 570,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,720 si 
Tote Gack Accots Jan Vet. 
maeaaiels 94,207,205 31 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 











SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYE 
GEORGE 8 HENRY B HYDE. 
. PB, CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER. 
H.SWAN, _ WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLING CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
LIAM M, VAIL, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN A. REED 
WM. H. CASW JOBN H. EARLE, 
D. &. ARNOLD, ENRY EYR 
WM. M. RICHAR CHARLES fh ROOTH 
HORACE B.CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN. 
\LEX. E. ORR, RRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS 8. M. BUCKINGHA 
E. W. CORLIFS, J. D VERMILYE. 
3B. W LANE. JACOB WENDELL, 
AMES FRA SER, JNO. F. SLATER. 
RAM ARNE , LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. an’ KIRBY, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seo. wt on ow 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Se See. Brooktyn Dep't. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Hartford Conn. 
Bimini ieee 
JAMES & PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice President. 
RB. B. BEECHER, Seeretary 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Jaxvary 257Tu, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Siet December, 1841. 


Rees on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 
to 3lst December, 148 ..... €4.034,4°7 10 
me A én Policies not marked 6 
ist January, 158 ..... 1,5 7,5°4 47 


Total Marine Premiums..............-.+-+ B27 882 
Premiums marked off mag 1st pemanareds 


Seeeeeeeeseensesees 


1881, to 3ist December, - $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the same 
pe riod... poeeseccoceoceccoass $1.775 £82 80 


The Company has the fo following Assets— 
United States and St te of New York 





tock, City. Bank, and other Stoces... g2 45.778 00 
Loans sooneed © stocks and otherwise. 1,7 9,500 00 
Peal Estate laims due the Com- 

pany. estimat | RRS SS lees 91 148 18 
hat ye Notes and B Rec ivabl 1,631 291 24 
ES attacesiatenninianteaciesiesss 3 7,765 69 





AMOURE .....eesseeseceseesesseceeese s+ 819,1°5.464 40 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ‘ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiume of the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 188°, for which certificates will be 
fssued on and after Tuesday, the -econd of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
































CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN OTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSEL! ROB'T INTURN, 
JaMES LOW A H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN’ NE }FORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART, 
; STURGIS, JAKES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H.FIELD 8AMU 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICE, 
WI DODGE, WILLIAM BRY 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM AF Pos 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTO®, 
. A. HAND. ORACE K. THURBER, 
BL EWE Eee tern 
YY COUL 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIFER 
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CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. BH. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pres't. 
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The Twenty-second Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 


Premiums. 
Interest, Rents, and Net 
Profi 


ts on Investment... 2,870,698 70 10,083,605 48 


$48,493,349 50 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
mm by Death and Matured Endow- 


WEED PURGEEB. cc cccccccqcccceccccscoce 


Fors! Paid, Felicyhelders.. 
Yividend ov Capital............sesssee- 
Commissions on po ES 
8 


__ 487,680 58 





tale, County, and City Taxes... e 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS..........+sseeeees $6,981,400 47 





ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mo 
New York Rea: Metate, ye he 
Equitable Building and ases 
under foreclosure... .......-+sesecseeers 
United | Stocks, State Stocks. City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
Laws of the State of New York i 
joene os secured by Bonds and Stocks... 9,265, 
Estate outside .: State of New 
“Fork, including purchases 
jo-ure and Somiety’ 6 Buildings 


for 
in other =. pesecgqpehepecpeseareosencs $401,403 85 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in transi 
(simCeTecetved)......... .-c.seseccreceses 1,607,745 45 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
MIMS... .ceeeeecreceseececcs enereeccesece $3,464 68 
$41,511,949 08 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Interest and Renta due and accrued.... "845,777 48 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

27 = premiums paid in Core, 


Reese eseeneeesereeeeesersceee gees 


Deferred Premiums.......... oocqneiinas 725 618 00 

Total Assets, Dec. 3!, 1881..844,308,541 89 
ToTaL LisBILiTiEes, iaciu legal re- 

serve for reassurance ofa existing ; 

ee tnisdiekestneteccerssncsmabencien %4, 598,045 VU 

Fesal ul Undivided 8a: Suspiae.. sai 27915.496 89 
ongs ( puted) 

caareeiaati hidhien $5,302,387 se 


policies in general clt class 
Of wh'ch belongs (as » Compared) to 
Policies in Tontinec 4,613,159 00 
New Assurauce written iu 1551, 
$46,189,006 00. 


Total Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,019 00. 


Total amount ef new assurance writtca 
during the past eleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the 
organization of the Scclety, $61,912,031. 


The policies written by the Society are IN- 
CONTESTABLE after three years from their 
issue, and such incontestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Secicty’s office in New York of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and without the usual de- 
lay of sixty or ninety days. 

The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 

The total real estate ewned by the Society 
yields a rental of ever five per cent. 

as the undivided us reversionary 

be declared, avail on settlement of nee aoe 
prem: 
The val oy ‘of th outstan: 
ig ie aider eae fae oat 
the State New York. On a f v4 r ot 


the standard of Massachusetts, the Liabilities A, esti- 
ecient * th os Us at $7,258,541.89. 


$ *e. VAN . OE 


¢ 


} Acruantes, 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex. 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society. and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

See BENNINGTON F. Ranposrn, & Tens 
ALSTED, ENRY 
E. Bouprnor Cott, Hesry V. V. Boren. 
Bpecial Gommpten, « of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 24 1881, to Ad. the assets 
and accounts at doains the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Henry B. Hyde, | John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, | John D. Jones 
George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut Chauncey M. » 
jam H. Foss. Benjamin Williamson, 
William A. Wheelock, eury M. Alexander, 
T rant. William Walker, 
‘ iam G. Lambert, Henry Day, 
Henry G. Marquand, | udinot Colt, 
James W. Alexander, Thomas A. Biddle, 
Henry 8. Terbell | George W. Carleton, 
Thomas 8. Young | G. Kellogg, 
Thomas A. Cummins, | José F. Navarro, 
Robert Bliss, | John J. M . 
Daniel D. Lord, W. Whitewright, 
James M. Halsted. | Ste phen H. Phillips, 
Borace rarer: Saisuel W. Torrey 
ward W. Lambert, j Charles G. ‘Landon, 
BF. Rardolpte Theodore Weston. 
lan neon Trask, | Alexander 
John S'cane, T. De Witt Cuyler. 
Ashhel tireen, Louis Fi 
Samue Sorrow William 
Parker Hendy, iam Alexander 
Benry V. Butler, uel G. 
e H. cary BR. Wolcott. 


4AMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presideut, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER; Secretary. 
Medical Examiners: 
EW aMBERT,M.D EDWARD CURTIS, M.D. 
+ @ Cort, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


Connecticut 


Mutual 
Life 


Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIVED tN 1881: 


To POLICYHOLDERS: 

¥or claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments . .§8,715,646 87 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

te o licyhold- 


Toral TO POLICYHOLDERS.. $6,084,224 91 











EXPENsEs: 
Oocm mi esions 
to Agents..... 6266,797 06 
Salaries of OM- 
cers, Clerks, 
and ali 
others em 
pieyed on 
salary....... 108,641 ¥3 
Medical Exam 
iners’ fees 10,540 25 
Printing. Ad 
vertising 
Legal, Real 
Estate, and 
all other Ex: 
penses....... 276,607 64 
$077,487 07 
TAERB. .cccccccccccscccces 454,590 
$7,216,801 34 
Barance Net Assets, Dec, Sis, 1881... .§45,778,008 87 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETE. 
upon Real Estate. firgt lien........ $18,087,201 18 
upon Stocks and BoPs............ 401,308 28 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 8,347,600 47 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com’y. 12,657,974 92 








Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 4,618,863 10 
619,900 00 
2,572,300 84 
3,407,480 00 
Cost pf Bank Stock.........ss.0.csceeeeeees 122,761 00 
Railroad Stock........ eogwwocsaues 26,000 00 
A cocumcinkdoononce ccstsecceens 2,988,319 50 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 83,398 14 
$48,778,008 37 
Abb: 
Interest due aud accrued... $925,563 50 
Rents accrued............+. 14,878 88 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost...... .... 497,676 08 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. None. 
Net deferred quarterly 
semi-annual premiums 43,058 08 
$1,480,001 48 








Goss ASSETS, December 81st, 1881 .§50,258,784 66 


per cent. interest......... $45.510,508 00 
Allother Habilities......... 1,060,614 87 
40,871,212 87 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard, 4 per ct..... $3,887,571 08 


Surpivs by N. Y. Standard, 434 per ct., 


Ratio of expense of management to te 
COUpPts 10 USBL...... sere eveeeeceeeeeeee 
Policies in force Deo. Sist, 1861, on 
insuring.......... aaeneen seeeeeceses+ee-$150,030,807 80 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Seo’y. 





D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 








NEW 


ditions to same........ 





and above a 
Reserved for pre 


claime- 1879, 1,569,854. 
Paid. 180, 1,731,721. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. BH. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 





HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


Debi sis cdi sicspeaces 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. BR, Wie ccccccccccce 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
estate sold).......+eeee- 
Less interest ecorncd Jen. eee eocee 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies... 
Total paid Policyholders............... 
Taxes and reinsurances...... 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent........ ccbenwbeewene seseewenveson beeseke 


Estimated Surplus by the New York ftate Standard at 4+ per ot., over... 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 
Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


| stedical Examiners, 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881...........-cc0see0+++-G41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


eeece seer erccecceeses s+ $8,498,684 OF 


887,972 13—$8,050,711 94 


Seecece seeecsecceececces 2,109,821 70 


$57,167 87— 2,432,654 38—§10,483,366 27 
$51,827,487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........$2,013,208 82 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 


564,924 96 
2,518,601 94 
+ eeeeeees- $5,091,820 22 
224,772 24 


379,860 21— 96,697,480 26 
$45,130,006 86 





ASSETS. 


Cash tn bank, on band, and in trausit (since received).............+ $1,271,588 4) 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $19,815,306 20)...... cecicccvcccecs 
$0.0506006snecssestccebenseseonceesees 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien op real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company a8 additional collateral security)..........seseeesees 18,215,080 738 


Se eeeeeweereee 


- 17,216,581 42 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .......... cece eeeeee sess 565,227 4 
*Quarterly and scwi-anpual premiums on existing policies, due 
eubsequent to Jan. lst, 100B.......rcccccrcerccoccccccdeccccees 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course sof tranemiecion and col- 
lection ens reserve on these tan $300,000, included 
in liabilities). . edagotcnuetené ecosciecsoescesesoceccsn. 6S 
Agente’ balances... . 2... cccccccccrcvevccpesrscccccscccccccsccccs 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1st, 1882. . eeeeaae ‘ 201,254 80-—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost... gccceces ecccecese $2,008,774 78 


"A detailed schedule of these lems will uccompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS; Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882........... coccess $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........0..+- 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........cceseececeees eee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............sceeeeseecssees 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 
jums paid tn advance........... evccececosccooes 


$41,228,181 64 


187,489 98 
50,252 67 
2,965 85 


eee eeseerss ease 


. 89,716,408 68 


28,889 67 





$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


10,000,000 00 


Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 


Number of — Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879. 125,282,144, 
. Ist, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763 
Policies in Force Jan. Ist, 1881, 48,548, at Risk | Jan. ist, 1881, 135,726,916. ¢ 
Jan. Ist, 1882, 53,927. (Jan. Ist, 1882; 151,760,824 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, Ce ar. (dan. 1st, 1878, $2,664,1 
Death- | ig7a’ “1687, Income 1st 1948 Divisible ( San° ist’ ievp eer ne 


from 208 0. Surplus at+ Jan. Ist, 1880, 3.190 871 
Interest 10 2,317,889. 4 per Cent. Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,205,006 


2,482,654, Jan. lst, 1882, 4,827,036" 
TRUSTEES: 
DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
GEORGE A. O8GOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
Loomis L. WHITE, BENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
8. 8. FISHER, R, SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Presiéent, 


JQBN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


President and Aclaary, 





THE INDEPENDENT.' 
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Boston’s New Palatial 
Hotel, 


THE VENDOME. 


THE LATEST ATTRACTION OF 
| THE BACK BAY DISTRICT, 


Another Architectural Adorn- 
ment to the New Boston. 


The Greatest Triumph in 
Hotel Enterprises. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE 
Hotel Vendome. 





Its Elegance, Spaciousness, Sanitary Excellences, 
Unequalled Location, Fine Surroundings and 
Views, make it the most desirable 
Hotel in the Country, especially 
for the Summer Traveller. 


The many friends of Col. J. W. Worcort 
will learn with pleasure that he has disposed 
of the Brunswick, and taken the new and 
elegant Hore, Venpome, built expressly 
for him, and under his direction; so that 
every requirement for comfort and enjoy- 
ment has been accomplished, and no ex- 
pense spared to make it a hotel up to the 
standard of refinement now demanded by 
Boston. Col. Wotcorr has produced this 
result, and his former patrons of the Bruns- 
wick will be glad to verify it, and avail 
themselves of his success. They will find 
their old host in his new quarters, the 
Hotel Vendome, much better able to dis- 
pense his gracious hospitality than before, 
and they may be assured of the same 
attention, the same courtesy and efforts, to 
make his guests at their ease, which all 
remember with pleasure who have lived 
under his roof. 

The Vexpome is at the corner of Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street, 
extending 240 feet on the former, and 125 
feet on the latter. Including the mansard 
roof and the basement, it is eight stories 
in height. ‘The fronts are of white Tuckahoe 
and Italian marble, the windows and doors 
having claborate carvings. The roof and 
towers are of wrought iron covered with 
slate. The floors are laid upon iron beams 
and brick arches; and all interior partitions 
are of strictly incombustible material. On 
the first floor are the various public rooms, 
five dining rooms, an elegant banquet hall 
30 by 110 feet, and the grand parlors; all 
reached by the main entrance, and by a 
private entrance on Commonwealth Avenue, 
so that clubs and parties can be served 
without interference with the ordinary busi- 
ness of the hotel. There is also an entrance 
for ladies on Dartmouth Street. The rotunda 
is paved with English encaustic tiles, in 
colors and patterns harmonizing with the 
furnishings, and is most exquisitely fin- 
ished in hard woods, cathedral glass and 
fresco work. The great dining-hall, with 
seats for 320 persons, is richly adorned 
with mirrors, carved mahogany and 
cherry wood, frescoes, and a handsome 
frieze. Each of the six upper stories 
contains seventy rooms, grouped so as 
to be used singly or in suites. Two of 
the celebrated Whittier passenger ele- 
vators, one baggage and several smaller 
ones for special purposes, provide ample 
facilities for transit up and down. The 
plumbing work is almost marvellous, for 
every improvement to secure health and 
comfort has been introduced. Every 
apartment has access to a spacious bath- 
room, which, as well as every gas- 
fixture, has its own independent ven- 
tilating tubes. No open basins are placed 
in chambers, but all are shut off in the 
closets adjoining. Every room is pro- 
vided with open fire-places, although the 
whole building is heated by steam. 
The registers serve a ddwble purpose — 
supplying cither ventilation or warmth, 
the change being brought about by 
simply turning the knob to the right or 
to the left. The rooms are all virtually 
*‘ outside rooms,” and every suite has a 
bay-window. In short, there is hardly 


\ 


an improvement of modern times that 
has not been introduced into this noble 
edifice. The furniture, too, in every room, 
on all floors, is luxurious; the parlors 
being as beautifully furnished and as hand- 
somely decorated asa those of any American 
hotel, not excepting the Windsor in New 
York, the Palmer in Chicago, and the 
Palace in San Francisco. The Vendome 
was built in 1880 by Charles Whitney, a 
wealthy citizen of Boston, at a cost of 
nearly a million dollars, expressly for Col. 
J. W. Wolcott, who is to-day recognized 
as the peer of any hotel landlord. He 
has been identified with only three hotels, 
but these have been conducted in such a 
manner as to win for him the distinction 
he now enjoys. The Hotel Brunswick, too, 
was built expressly for him, and he furnished 
it so elegantly, and conducted it so admirably, 
that all of his guests would be willing to 
concur with Sothern when he deliberately 
wrote, ‘‘I have lived in hotels all over the 
globe, and I have never met one so well 
managed in every department;” and also 
with Dion Boucicault’s statement: ‘‘ My 
professional duties carry me every year be- 
tween San Francisco and Paris, ranging 
through the intermediate cities, and I fail 
to remember any hotel within that range 
that can compete with this.” 

Col. Wolcott, with his valuable experi- 
ence and enviable reputation, has opened 
the Vendome on a scale much grander than 
that of his former hotels, and expects to 
conduct it in even a more satisfactory 
manner. 

In the experience of Col. Wolcott, one 
can readily see what an illustrious host the 
proprietor of a leading hotel becomes. 
Even the oldest and most hospitable indi- 
vidual can count on his fingers the distin- 


} 
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guished persons whom he has entertained, 
but a landlord like Col. Wolcott entertains 
80 many that he would find it difficult to 
recallthem. For example, at his hotels he 
has been the host of two Presidents of the 
United States — Grant and Hayes, — with 
their suites; and if all his eminent guests 
were marshalled together, they would form 
a small army of presidents, senators, con- 
gressmen, ministers of state, dukes, barons, 
bishops, deans, generals, governors, mayors, 
and professional men of all classes. The 
Vendome was opened August 31, 1880, when 
partly finished, in order to accommodate the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. It was regularly opened in the 
following October, and is already well filled 
with guests, the greater part of them being 
well-to-do citizens of Boston, who make the 
Vendome their home. There remains one 
prominent feature of a first-class hotel to be 
mentioned—the cuisine. It has already 
been intimated that the main dining-hall is 
luxurious in every respect, that all its ap- 
pointments display exquisite taste, and it can 
be safely added that the cutsine would 
readily gratify even an epicure having the 
daintiest appetite. 

The Vendome is so perfect that many 
years will pass, not only before anybody 
will attempt to improve upon it, but before 
there will be any possibility to do so; for it 
is the most costly and largest hotel that can 
be profitably supported in a city of the size 
and situation of Boston. It is, moreover, 
one of the grandest structures of its kind, 
and one of the most elaborately furnished 
hotels inthe world. Its situation can hardly 
be surpassed, adjacent as it is to the Charles 
River, on either bank of which live two of 
America’s poets, Longfellow and Holmes, 
whose houses can be seen from the Vendome. 
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| bay, and swamps. 











In the vicinity of the hotel are the Public 
Garden, the Boston Common, the site of the 
proposed Back Bay Park, and the projected 
Charles River embankment. Its surround- 
ings need only be indicated to prove that 
they are almost incomparable in this coun- 
try; for among them are the New Old 
South, Trinity Church, First Church, 
Second Church, Emmanuel Church, Brat- 
tle Square Church, Central Congregational 
Church, Museum of Fine Arts, Socicty 
of Natural History, Institute of Technology 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston and-Provi- 
dence Railroad Depot, the new Harvard 
Medical School, the proposed buildings of 
the Boston Public Library, the Boston Art 
Club, and Lawn Tennis Club. 

Commonwealth Avenue, on which the 
Vendome has its main front, is perhaps the 
finest boulevard in America. It is 240 feet 
wide; through its centre is a strip of im- 
proved park land 100 feet wide; and along 
its sides are hundreds of well-constructed 
and architecturally beautiful residences. 
Look up or down Commonwealth Avenue, 
by day, when the stately lines of buildings 
and the several rows of trees can be seen 
for a distance of a mile or more, or by night, 
when the avenue is lighted by four con- 
tinuous rows of gas lamps throughout its 
length, and you will see one of the most 
attractive thoroughfares either in this coun- 
try or in Europe. 

The whole district, popularly known as 
the ‘Back Bay District,” of which the 
Vendome is, perhaps, the geographical 
centre, is a result of Boston’s ingenuity 
and progress. The old city was -pear- 
shaped, and was becoming too densely pop- 
ulated, when necessity suggested that much 
land might be gained by filling in the harbor, 
These have been appro- 
priated from time to time, until the city 
now comprises, in new-made land alone, 
several times its original area, the part 
gained from the Back Bay being, in 
itself, larger than the whole of primitive 
Boston. This part comprises about 
1,000 acres, filled in under a contraet 
made between the Back Bay Commis- 
sioners and Norman C. Munson; and, 
although many Bostonians had great 
expectations as to the future of this 
property, not one of them ever beljcved 
that the entire district would, in the 
short space of a quarter of a century, 
become one of the grandest architectural 
sections of the world. 

But the Vendome is the ‘latest and 
costliest, and, in many respects, the 
most imposing, as well: as the most 
central,” of the many specimens of the 
best modern architecture, that have been 
erected in the Back Bay District. 

There can be no doubt that Colonel 
Wotcortt merits abundant reward for 
erecting in Boston, the Vendome, fire- 
proof in construction, palatial in appear- 
ance, sumptuous jn its furnishings, com- 
plete in its appointments, delightful in 
its surroundings, unequalled in its situa- 
tion, and unsurpassed in its manage- 
ment, and there is every probability 
that he will obtain the reward which he 
has so faithfully earned. 
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; @1d nnd 5 ong. | “Yes, I think you read it aright,” said 


GENERAL JIM. 


BY W. W. FINKE. 


a —_——_ 
Now, General J. Montgomery Jim 
Was the greatest man in town, 
And everybody looked up to him 
When Genera] Jim looked down. 


It was he who wielded the party rod 
And led the voters on, 

With all the pride of a demi-god, 
Likewise with a demijobn. 


Whenever he spoke men sofily wheezed: 

‘Hush! General Jim is speaking !”’ 

Full many a sneeze was left unsneezed 
And cowhide boots quit squeaking. 


“] am going to Washington,”’ said he, 
As he jingled the keys in his pocket; 

‘The ball of the party arm must be 
Outrageously out of socket!”’ 


“ Now, poys,’’ said wond’ring Yacob Zim, 
**Yust listen vot I tole you ; 
Der Bresident gif our Yeneral Yim 
Ein gab-i-net portfolio!’ 


“Oh! well,” said Jim, with a lordly grace, 
“T know he’s thought about me ; 
But I will only accept the place 
If he can’t get on without me.” 


(At the White touse.) 
“Tam General J. Montgomery Jim”’ 
(The President bowed politely), 
“T am Gen—here’s my card—I’m the one—I’m 
him!” 


T agree with your policy guitely !” 


Then the crowd pressed on, but he shouted 
back: 
«6 Tcame to consult about it.”’ 
But ason of the sod exclaimed: “‘ Alack ! 
He will have to git on widout it !” 


Thus the General left the White House halls, 
And it really seemed to him 

There were forty-two thousand generals, 
But none knew General Jim. 


(At home again.) 
“*T and the President,’’ said he, 
“ Had an earnest consultation; 
But we differed, so I declined to be 
In his administration.”’ 
Omana, NEB. 





“CROSSLEY POINT FOWK.” 


( Concluded.) 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER B. HORTON. 


Tue Word took long to germinate in old 
Margeret’s heart. Durham Moore had felt 
that it would. But his kowledge of human 
nature had told him, too, that when it did 
strike its roots it would strike them deep. 
Both he and Janet watched her with an 
ever-deepening interest. 

As for Simon, he held to his principles as 
obstinately as a crab to a stick. He would 
have ‘‘nowt to do wi’ parsons,” and no 
amount of friendliness or ingenuity on the 
part of the minister seemed to be able to 
shake that determination. 

It was during Durham Moore’s second 
Winter at Crossley Point—and a wild, 
rough, seacoast Winter it was—that a spir- 
itual change became manifest in Margeret; 
and almost simultaneous with it was notice- 
able to Janet, as well as to himself, a phys- 
ical change also. She weakened percepti- 
bly, falling soon into a habit of leaning on 
a rough oaken staff which Simon had cut 
for her, as she performed her simple house- 
kold duties. 

One day in January, when the minister 
went to see her, he found her with “ th’ 
Book” upon her lap, her high-spirited face 
full of a tremulous working. 

“Ther’s summat aw’d loike to say t< 
yo,” she said, abruptly, after they had 
talked a little. ‘‘ Ther’s summat aw’d loike 
to say to yo ’at aw think yo’ll be glad to 
hear. Aw love Him that carries th’ babbies 
wi’ all my heart, an’ ther’s nowt aw wunnot 
do to vlease Him.” 

The passionate earnestness of her voice 
filled the minister with a solemn awe. He 
reached forward and laid his hand on the 
trembling one that rested on the book. 

“I felt sure you would cometo love him. 
lam glad, with all my heart I’m glad,” 
said he. 

“An’nah,” went on Margeret, “if aw 
raid the Book areight, happen ther’s a 
wrang in onybody’s loife, it muh be reight- 
ed befooar He’ll be pleased.” 
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Durbam Moore, gently. 

Old Margeret sat straight in her straight- 
backed chair. Her eyes were upon the 
minister; but she did not see bim, the look 
in them was far away. She did not speak 
for some time; then she said again, with 
the same soul-thrilling, passionate earnest- 
ness as before: ‘‘ He has been gooid to me, 
an’ aw love Him moor nor owt beside, an’ 
ther’s nowt aw wunpot do to please Him.” 

That evening she and Simon sat together 
before a crackling fire, with the wind blow- 
ing cold outside. Simon seemed to be in 
a softened mood, as he puffed away at his 
pipe, for his blue eyes looked less cold than 
usual as they gazed absiractedly into the 
fire. As for Margeret, she looked at Simon 
and there were strange meanings in her 
dim old eyes. 

‘*Simon,” she said, softly, ‘‘do yo re- 
member what neet it is?” 

‘*Ea,” said Simon; ‘aw wor thinkin’ 
ahaat it.” 

‘* Hah long sin’ it mun be,” she went on, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Ea,” said Simon, again, “it mun be 
moor nor forty year.” 

‘Forty year!’ echoed Margeret. ‘‘ An’ 
aw wor a young lass, nobbut twenty year, 
an’ my hair wor black and thick.” 

“Aye,” said Simon; “it wor as black as 
th’ bricks i’ the chimley-place; but it wor 
shiny, too, lass. Tha wor a handsome lass, 
Margurt, an’ aw worn’t th’ only chap that 
thowt so. Tha left monny a lad for me 
that neet, Margurt!” 

“Aye,” said she, thoughtfully, “aw did; 
but that wor nowt to me, for ther’ wor nob- 
but thee i’ the world for me. Aw had 
nooan th’ reight to love thee, Simon; but 
aw loved thee moor nor mooast lasses love 
the’r lads.” 

“Tha had a reight to love me,” said 
Simon, vehemently, his face darkening. 
‘Th’ wrang wor hers; th’ shoo-dule telled 
me lees, an’ aw gate wed wi’ her wol my 
blood wor hot!” 

‘“‘Th’ wrang wor hers, too,” said Mar- 
geret; ‘‘butaw’ve thowt of it wol, aw’ve 
read th’ Book, an’ aw connot think it wor 
nobbut hers.” 

There was a long silence between them. 

‘« Simon,” said Margeret, after awhile, in 
a low but clear tone, ‘‘ Simon, lad, tha 
munnot be angered, but aw mun spaik of 
another neet net soa long ago as th’ neet 
we coom away together.” 

Simon looked steadily into the fire and 
answered never a word. 

‘Do yo remember th’ neet we heard shoo 
wor dead, hah aw went on my knees to yo’ 
av’ begged yo to get wed wi’ me?” 

“That's i’ th’ past, Margurt,” said 
Simon, in a hard, cold tone. Tha’d best 
leave it thear.” 

“Aw cannot,” said Margeret, in the same 
low, firm tone. ‘‘Aw mun spaik an’ tha 
mun harken this once. Aw wunnot spaik 
of it agaio. Tha wor hard wi’ me, Simon; 
net becoss tha did net love me, but becoss 0’ 
things i’ the past tha could net forget, an’ 
aw gave it up, for aw’d nubbut thee to 
please. Nah aw mun please Him ’at deed 
for me, sn’ aw mun ax it o’ yo agean. 
Aw’ve getten owd, Jad, an’ aw’ve noblut a 
few moor years to live. Art agoin’ to let me 
dee as aw ha’ lived, wi’ my shame upon 
me?” : 

Her voice was full of passionate entreaty, 
but her face was sweetly calm. 

‘It’s th’ parson’s been werkin’ on thy 
moind. ’Avg him! ” said Simon, wrathfully. 
“ Aw tell thee ther’s noa shame upon thee, 
lass. What does a hauf a dozen words 0’ 
th’ parson’s si’pify? Tha art my wife; an’ 
tha’rt a gooid wife, too, but for this non- 
sense tha’s getten into thy head. It’s the 
parson’s wark. ‘Ang him!” 

“It’s pooan th’ parson’s wark,” said 
Margeret, solemnly. ‘‘ It’s th’ waik o’ th’ 
Lord. An’ ther’ is astain upon me’at th’ 
words o’ th’ parson copnot whiten nor nowt 
else but th’ Blood. But aw mun do my 
aghn part o’ th’ whitenin’, too. Happen a 
hauf a dozen words o’ th’ parson’s doan’t 
si’nify. Witta net let him say ’em for my 
sake, lad?” 

Simon turned his face upon her cruelly. 

‘‘Margurt,” he said, in a low, obstinate 
voice, ‘‘ do yo’ think aw’ve held aght this 
twenty year to give in nah?” 

‘‘Then,” said Margeret, slowly, a slight 
quiver upon her resolute lips—‘‘then aw 
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mun do my duty, though it break my heart. 
If tha wean’t let th’ parson marry us, aw 
mun leave thee, Simon. Ther’s nowt ’at’s 
reight aw wodn’t do for thee; but aw con- 
not do what aw know is wrang poa moor, 
lad, net even for thee.” 

The obstinate devil in Simon Whitley 
looked at her from his cold blue eyes. He 
did not speak for at least two minutes; then 
he got up from his chair. 

“If tha mun, tha mun !” he said, slowly, 
and, taking his hat from the wall, strode 
out into the blustering night. 

The next afternoon Janet Harkness put 
on her things and started for Margeret’s 
cottage with a full heart,. for Durham 
Moore had stopped on his way home yester- 
day, and told her of his visit to Margeret 
and of her earnest words. Janet sympa- 
thized with Margeret with a sympathy born 
of her own like, strong, intense, resolute 
nature. It wasa cold and windy day, but 
that was of small matter to Janet, who 
walked in all weathers. She was too busy 
with her thoughts to mind the rough, frozen 
ground, as she walked. Her heart was full, 
asI said before. She was going over the 
past yexr and a half in her mind. It had 
been a good time for her, a time in which 
she had lived as she had never lived before. 
She could not think of what Durham Moore 
had been to the Crossley Point folk and to 
her without thrilling to the heart. Sud. 
denly she stopped in a bewildered and 
solemn surprise, for she heard a voice she 
knew from behind a clump of trees not far 
from the road. It was Margeret’s voice 
and it was praying, and this is what it said: 

“Aw connot goa noa further Lord; 
aw’ve tried, but saw connot. Nahaw mun 
wait wol tha maks the bleedin’ an’ th’ pain 
stop an’ gives my owd legs strength to goa 
on. It wor vary hard to coom, Lord; but 
th’ lad wean’t get wed wi’ me an’ aw con- 
not live wi’ him noa moor. Witta help me 
to get to Janet’s befooar th’ neet cooms on. 
Shoo’ll find me summat to do, an’ it wenn’t 
be for long, Lord, Connot yo take me to 
yorsen an’ to th’ little babby nah? Noa, 
noa, forgive me Lord! Do thy sghn will 
wi’ me, for parson says that is better for us 
an we can ax for oursen. An’ aw know 
that if tha carries th’ helpless babbies tha 
wunnot forget th’ helpless owd fowk !” 

Janet stood where she had stopped, with 
bowed head and a feeling that the place 
washoly. When all was silent again, she 
choked down an impulsive sob that had 
risen to her throat and hurried to Mar- 
geret. She was sitting on the ground, her 
back against a tree-trunk, the staff Simon 
had cut for ber at her side. Upon ber 
woolen stockings and her low, coarse shoes, 
and upon the ground at her feet, were ugly 
bloodstains, which struck terror to Janet’s 
heart. She wason her knees beside Mar- 
geret in an instant. 

‘‘Ha’ yo cut yorsen upon th’ frozen 
graand?” she cried, anxiously. 

“Noa,” answered Margeret, wearily, 
pale from cold and from the loss of blood. 
‘It’s th’ ugly sooar.” 

But Janet had already pulled down the 
woolen stocking, loosened a flimsy band- 
age, and had revealed to her eyesa cruel 
cancer, that was angrily pouring forth Mar- 
geret’s life-blood. Janet was too stout- 
hearted to turn faint at the sight, though 
she grew white to the lips. 

“*Margurt,” she said, huskily, ‘‘ An’ yo 
ha’ niver telled us owt abaat it.” 

Hastily she pulled from her shoulders a 
little shawl she wore under her heavier 
Wioter wrap, and, tearing it into strips, 
bandaged the bleeding leg, tenderly. 

‘* Nab, Margurt,” she said, ‘‘aw mun get 
yo hooam an’ send Simon for th’ doctor as 
quick as aw can.” ‘ 

“Aw connot goa back,” protested Mar- 
geret, feebly. ‘“‘Aw ha’ left Simon. Aw 
wor coomin’ to yo to stay th’ neet.” 

**Ea,” said Janct, gently; “but yo mun 
let me carry yo back nah—it’s nearer. Yo 
connot welk an’ we mun get the doctor 
vary soon.” And, without waiting for Mar- 
geret to reply, she took her up in her strong 
young srms and started for Simon’s cottage. 

Whether it was that Durham Moore’s 
heart burned to rejoice again with Margeret 
over her good news or whether s great de- 
sire for his presence in Janet’s heart, as well 
asin Margeret’s, drew him with a spiritual 
magnetism, I cannot tell; but certain it is 
that he felt a strong call to Margeret’s cot- 
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tage that afternoon. By the time Janet had 
accomplished two-thirds of the distance 
there he overtook them. He hastened 
without any questions to relieve Janet of 
her burden; but she shook ber head. 

‘* Noa,” she said, ‘aw can get thear vary 
well. Aw’m glad tha’rt coom. Tha mun 
goa for th’ doctor.” 

How far she had brought Margeret the 
minister did not know. He would have 
been fearful of a sudden giving out of 
strength in some women; but he was not 
afraid for Janet. The rare courage and én- 
durance of ker nature were written on her 
face; so he obeyed her without a word. 

When he came back with the doctor, they 
found her on her knees by Margeret, whom 
she had Iaid upon her bed, uSing what 
small means she had at hand to stop the 
hemorrhage. 

‘‘She must have suffered from it for some 
time,” said the doctor. ‘It has eaten its 
way almost to the main artery, and when # 
gets there it will suck her heart dry. Noth- 
ing can be done for her but to relieve the 
pain, and that will not be for long.” 

Durham Moore and Janet staid together 
by Margeret’s side through the remainder 
of the short Winter afternoon, for Simon 
had not come home. 

‘* It is th’ neet o’ th’ schooil,” sald Janet, 
when the twilight fell. ‘‘Aw’ll stay alooan 
wol Simon cooms, happen yo’ll leave a 
word wi’ Mother an’ Jack.” 

So the minister left her to keep her watch 
alone; but before he went he left a little 
memory nestling in her heart that was 
sweet to her in the silence cf the sick-room. 
They were standing together in the outer 
room, with Margeret asleep in the bedroom 
beyond. The firelight sent its fitful lights 
and shadows all about the room and softly 
lit Janet’s face. Durham Moore took her 
hand in one of his and gently chafed it with 
the other. 

“Tt is a brave hand, Janet,” he said. “A 
brave, kind, strong hand. God bless it!” 

Janet stood where he had left her until 
the quick thud of his footsteps upon the 
frozen ground died away; then she went 
into the bedroom and sat down again, and 
the stillness of the room was broken only 
by Margeret’s breathing, the crackling of 
the fire now and then, and the rapid beat- 
ing of her own heart. 

A>out an hour afterward Simon came 
home, and Margeret awoke. Janet started 
to go into the outer room, to explain things 
to Simon as well as possible; but Margeret’s 
ear had caught his step about the room, and 
she called him. He came into the bedroom, 
and Janet stole softly out. They were alone 
together a long time, and what: passed be- 
tween them Janet never knew; but when 
Simon came out there was @ faint quiver in 
his obstinate chin and bis brow was drawn 
as if he were fighting against a strong feel- 
ing in his heart, 

Tha’rt a gooid lass to Margurt,” he said, 
abruptly, when Janet had doneall she could 
to make her comfortable for the night. 
‘‘Shoo says yo browt her hooam in yor 
arms. Happen yo had net faan’ her, shoo 
mud ha’ deed thear. Aw’d loike to thank 
yo.” He stopped fora minute, then, in a 
lower tone, he added: ‘‘ Aw wor a bit hard 
wi’ her Jast neet, an’ happen shoo had deed 
aw sud niver ha’ forgetten it!” 

In all of Janet’s visits to Margeret, Simon 
Whitley had never said so many words to 
her before. 

Going home under the stars that nigbt, as 
she neared the Short Cut, a lane that led to 
Alick Bardie’s and te most of the cottages 
of the factory folk, she saw a couple of 
figures step from the main road on which 
she was walking and go up the short cut. 
One she saw quite distinctly, and that was 
Alick Bardie; the other was more in the 
shadow, but the glimpse she caught of him 
looked like her cousin Jack. However; 
when she reached home and climbed the 
lighthouse stairs, Jack was at his post. She 
stopped to take off her things at the Janding 
below the lamp, at her “‘nest,” as Mother 
Harkvess called the cozy room she had 
fitted up to keep her watch in. 

“Jack,” she called, ‘‘are yo thear?” 

“Ea,” said Jack. ‘“‘Aw’m raidin’ th 
almanac by th’ leet o’ th’ lamp.” 

He did bave the almanac in his hand; 
but he had caught it up so hurriedty he had 
it upside down. “Jack, my lad,” he was 
chuckling to himself, with a sly look in his 
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goed eye with which the other was trying 
eerd to sympathize, ‘“‘yo can see pretty 
well if yo bave getten one game e’e.” 

After that day the minister was with Mar- 
@eret as often as his duties in other places 
of his circuit would allow. Over her sick- 
‘bed he got nearer to Simon than he had 
rever hoped to get. The old man no longer 
strode away, his pipe between his lips, at 
his coming. The minister watched with 
keen interest the struggle which he saw was 
‘going on between the old man’s stubborn 
disposition anda new softness that was 
stealing into his heart, and as the days 
went on there was no doubt in bis mind as 
to which would gain the victory. 

That day had beena turping-point in Mar- 
geret’s disease. Since then the ‘‘ugly 
sooar” had done its work with mighty 
force and ber stout spirit bad succumbed. 

Oae evening Simon left the minister with 
her, while he went to the drugstore, a 
couple of miles away, to get a supply of 
morphine, for she had been in unusnal pain 
that day and his supply had unexpectedly 
fallen short. Trudging home again, with 
his precious puarcel, which meant ease for 
Maurgeret, Simon saw at the junction of the 
Short Cut with the Main Road the same 
two figures that Janet had seen going home 
alone the day she found Margeret. None 
of Simon Whitley’s powers were blunted 
by age, and his keen eye noted that they 
weemed to be waiting for somebody and 
watehing down the road that led to his 
wottnge. He knew of Alick Bardie’s hos- 
tility to the minister, and it flashed across 
his mind that possibly they knew he was 
with Margeret this evening and were lying 
ip wait to do him harm. 

‘** Aw dersay they meean mischief to th’ 
parson,” he said to himself; and just then 
the two men caught sight of him, and 
hustled something quickly out of sight, 
but not quickly enough to escape Simon’s 
notice, and a resinous smell that svorf 
greeted bis nose informed him what sort of 
mischief was meant. 

‘*Th’ gooid for-nowts are up to dirty 
wark,” thougut be. ‘‘Awmun puta stop 
to it.” 

*Sithee, lads!” said he, abruptly, stop- 
piug in his walk as he neared them, 
**Tha’rt up to soom dulement.” 

**Tha’d best moind thy aghn matters,” re 
sponded Alick Bardie, in a surly tone. 
“‘Thar’s nooun wuarse dulement nor tha’s 
been up to thyseu i’ thy toime, aw’ll war- 
rant.” 

“We're nobbut up to a bit o’ spooart,” 
said Juck Harkness, cocking his good eye 
at Simov in u) dim evening light. 

“It’s pooar spooart tha’st i’ thy moind, 
Ind. Tha'd best goa hooam an’ let peace- 
able fowk alooan,” said Simou. 

“‘Goa on thysen an’ let us alooan,” 
grow'ed Alick. 

**That aw wean’t,” sald Simon, coelly. 
“Happen tha’rt ban’ to ha’ thy spooart, 
aw’ll ha’ a finger in it, too, Tha’rt waiting 
for th’ parson, an’ he’s wi’ my owd lass. 
He wean’t Jeaye her wol aw goa’booam, an’ 
aw mun settle this bit o’ business mysen 
befooar aw goa. Happen tha’ll ha’ thy 
spooart wi’ parson, tha mun ha’it wi’ me 
first. Aw’ve takken care o’ two sich lads 
befooar, an aw’m net afeard aw’ve getien 
soa owd aw connot do it agean.” 

‘Aw doan’t want to feight wi’ thee, 
Simon,” said Alick. ‘Th’ parson said aw 
wor a caard, an’ aw mun settle it wi’ him.” 

** Au’ are yo net a casrd, Alick Bardie,” 
said Simon, stoutly, ‘‘to lig in wait for a 
mab, two agean one, i’ th’ dark. Ao’ that 
ove, too, if fowk spaik truth, the man ‘st 
held yor little lad when he deed wol yo 
wor drunk asa fooil. Aw'm bad enough 
mysen; but aw connot forget when owt’s 
beeu done for me an’ mine, an’ if th’ par- 
son’d done th’ loike o’ that for me aw’'d net 
ba’ forgetten it soa sooin. If yo are net a 
eaard, Alick Burdie, happen yo can tell me 
what yo are.” 

Alick stood speechless under this on- 
slaught of words for an instant; then he 
opened his lips. 

** Well, aw’m dom’d!” be said, slowly. 

** Aye,” said Simon, “‘tha’rt dom’d, to be 
sewer, if tha doan’t mend thy ways. Tha 
wor net goin’ to’ ba’ it aght wi’ parson in 
fair feight; tha meant war’ nor that wi’ thy 
bag o’ feathers an’ thy pot o’tar. Aye, aw 
seed ‘em befooar aw spoke to. thee, lads. 
Parson 's done nowt agean thee; but happen 


he had tha’rt takkin a caardly way to settle 
it.” 

“Well, aw’m dom'd!” said Alick, again. 
“‘Tha’rt spaikin’ moor nor bauf th’ truth, 
Simon Whitley. An aw ha’ vet forgetten 
’at he wor kind to th’ little laa ’at wud ha’ 
been livin’ nah but for th’ dule i’ th’ driok. 
God forgive me! Aw’st gi’en it up, Jack. 
Th’ parson may call me a caard; be’ll nob- 
but spaik th’ truth. Aw’m goin’ hooam, 
Jack, lad.” 

** Alick, tha’rt a fooil!” said Jack, shortly. 

‘*Tha’d best be a fooil, nor a knave thy- 
sen,” said Simon, curtly. 

‘‘Happen tha’d knowed hah to howd 
thy mellsome tongue ther’d ha’ been a 
gooid bit o’ spooart here,” said Jack, fol- 
lowing Alick’s example and setting out 
toward home. 

Simon said nothing to Durham Moore 
about this little encounter, for he had no 
fears of further trouble from Alick and 
Jack’s desire had seemed to be more for 
sport than to barm the minister. But Dur- 
ham Moore had walked but a short distance 
beyond the Short Cut when he found some 
one waiting for him. 

‘“‘Aw’ve been waitin’ summat for a 
chonce at thee,” said a voice, which the 
minister recognized as that of Jack Haek- 
ness, ‘*‘ Nah, aw’ve getten it.” 

‘* What do you want with me, my man?” 
said the minister, quietly. He had known 
through all his stay at Crossley Point that 
something lay between Jack Harkness and 
himself, but he had never been able to dis- 
cover what. The quaint drollery of the 
fellow bad quite attracted him at first; but 
whatever advances he had made toward 
acquaintance had been resolutely repelled 
and he had at length given up all attempt 
to know the man. 

‘*To spaik loike a parson,” said Jack, in- 
solently, ‘‘firstly, aw’d loike to try thy 
muscle; secondly, aw’d loike to try thy 
pluck; an’, thirdly, aw’d loike to feight wi’ 
thee.” 

The combination of drollery, insolence, 
and seriousness in the man’s words and 
toues was something of a puzzle to the 
minister. 

** To answer thee loike aparson,” he said, 
with ready tact, ‘‘ firstly, aw doan’t loike 
to feight; secondly, aw doan’t want to 
feight; an’, thirdly, aw ha’ nowt to feight 
thee for.” 

But Jack was not to be conquered by 
good humor. The minister soon found 
there was a serious intent under bis quaint 
way of putting the matter. 

“If tha’s nowt to feight me fur, happen 
tha’s getten summat vah,” said Jack, strik- 
ing him a blow with deliberate coolness. 

It was his evident determination to fight. 
For what the minister could not guess; 
but he knew by the man’s curt tones 
that neliher reasoning nor questioning 
would avail. He knew the fellow’s old 
reputation for fighting, and, by one of those 
quick intuitions that are inexplicable, it 
flashed through his mind that, if he fought 
with and conquered him, he would have a 
hold on the strange fellow that he could 
gain in no other way. When he saw that 
he must either fight or be pummeled, te 
went to the work, as he went to any other 
work, in thorough earnest. 

The minister was trim and agile; the 
Yorkshireman was as big and burly as a 
bull-dog. In afew minutes any looker on 
would have had no doubts as to who would 
win the day, for Durham Moore’s quickness 
to seize any advantage, agility in evading 
his opponent’s blows, and the sudden sur- 
prises he sprang upon him were utterly be- 
wiidering to the heavy Yorkshireman. It 
was but a short time before Harkness found 
himself upon tbe ground, under Durham 
Moore’s knee, a good deal the worse for 
wear. 

“‘Letup! Letup! Aw’vegetten enough!” 
he cried. 

‘*I haven’t reached my secondly yet,” 
said the minister, dryly; ‘‘but I am glad 
you are satisfied with a short sermon.” 

“Ea,” said Jack, ‘“‘ aw’m sotisfied. Aw 
connot see aght o’ my e’e, an’ this ugly 
stooan i’ th’ road has cut oppen my head. 
Aw sud be onraisonable to be sewer if aw 
wor net sotisfied.” 

Durham Moore had lit a match, which he 
had found in his pocket, while the man was 
speaking, and, finding a small cut in the 
| fellow’s forehead, was wiping off the blood 











and applying a bit of court-plaster he was 
so fortunate as to have about him. 

*“*I didn’t mean to be so hard on you,” 
said he, looking anxiously at Harkness’s 
eye by the ligat of his third match. 

‘*By th’ megs!” said Harkness, “‘ tha’rt 
a gradely chap to be sewer! Break a map 
to pieces and then goa to work to patch 
him up.” 

**I wanted to be sure to give you enough 
to teach you better manners than to pick 
quarrels with peaceable people,” returned 
the minister. 

**Manners!” said Jack, a droll smile on 
his lips in the dark. ‘‘Tha’snoa manners 
thysen. If tha mun bung my e’e aght, tha 
mud ha’ had the grace to let it be th’ 
crooked un.” 

** Jack! Jack!” said Mother Harkness, 
when he went home and into the sitting- 
room, where she was sitting alone. ‘‘Tha’s 
been up to thy owd tricks. Has th’ dule 
set his mark upon thee, lad? Witta niver 
turn over a new lenf an’ be a man?” 

**It wor net th’ dule,” said Jack, dryly. 
“Tt wor th’ parson ‘at set his murk upon 
me i’ moornor ove place. An’ a dom’d 
gooid job he made of it, too.” he added, 
rubbing some arnica upon a bruise on bisarm. 

From that night Jack was changed en- 
tirely in his manner toward the minister; 
but the minister did not discover the cause 
of his former enmity until months after- 
ward. One day he put the question direct- 
ly, and Jack answered in this enigmatical 
manner: 

“‘ Aw read i’ th’ almanac t’other day ’at 
ther’s chaps as doan’t want th’sun to shoine 
on onybody’s puttaty-patch happen the’r 
aghn’s i’ th’ shadow,” which metaphorical 
answer I will leave the reader to interpret. 

As the early Spring came on, Margeret 
failed rapidly. 

**T shall probably go away from Crossley 
Point when couference, meets in April,” 
Durham Moore said to her, one day; ‘‘ but 
I think you will go first, Margeret!” 

‘* Aw’m glad,” replied Margeret, with a 
feeble energy. ‘‘ Aw’m vary glad nobbot 
for one thing.” She closed her eyes, from 
which a tear or two was starting, and 
turped her face to the wall. 

The minister well knew what that ** one 
thing” was. He knew the passionate desire 
of ber heart to be lawfully wedded to Simon 
before she died. It had been very hard for 
him to watch in silence the struggle going 
on in Simon’s breast, day after day; but he 
had had the tact to see that it was the bet- 
ter way. To-day, however, he felt that he 
could keep silence no longer. Before he 
went home, he put bis hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, as they stood together in the outer 
room, and his face was working with a 
strange emotion. 

** Simon,” be said, ‘‘I have never said a 
word to you about what you owe to Mar- 
geret; but I must say this word to-day. If 
you let the stubborn devil in you deny her 
her heart’s desire, you will be sorry for it to 
your dying day. Do not think of your- 
self and your wrongs, Simon Whitley. 
Think of her! Think of her love, her 
faithfulness, of the longing of her heart. 
Think what the house will be to you by and 
by, when she has gone from you, for she 
cannot stuy many days longer.” 

He felt his voice suddenly breaking, and 
he took his bat bastily and left the house. 

That twilight Janet Harkness went to the 
cottage. When she entered, the room had 
a hush about it that sent a swift fear to her 
heart. She hastened into the bedroom, 
where Margeret lay. The room was dark, 
lighted only by the firelight in the room 
beyond. Simon was on the floor by the 
bedside, his head bowed on Margeret’s thin 
hand, which was clasped in both his own. 
He rose as Janet came into the room, and 
by the dim light she could see that his face 
was soft and tremulous and there were 
traces of strong emotion in it. 

‘It’s Janet,” Margeret said, feebly, and 
then Janet’s breath came freely again. She 
had feared that Margeret’s voice was for- 
ever silent. She stepped to the bedside and 
bent tenderly over the pale face lying 
there, and thenshe looked at Simon with 
trembling lips. , 

**Margurt!” came in a low, husky whi 
per from ber lips. 

**Aye, Janet, my lass,” seid Margeret, 
speaking slowly and with difficulty, “yo 
ha’ coom to see owd Margurt dee.” 














A smoothered sob came from Simon's 
throat. 

“Yo mun live a little wol longer, my 
lass, my aghn dear lass!” he cried, in eager, 
agonized tones, ‘‘ Aw can goa for th’ par- 
son nab Janet’s coom to stay wi’ thee. Tha 
mun wait to ba’ him marry us, Margurt. 
God! Connot tha keeap her alive a little 
wol longer?” 

“Aye, He can, Simon!” said Margeret, 
with sudden strength. ‘Goa thee quickly, 
lad. Aw doan’t think He’ll tak me befooar 
tha’s getien back.” 

When they were alone together, Janet put 
out her hand, and Margeret clung to it a8 
though the strength and warmth and life in 
it fed her own. The sou! of each was 
quickened and intensified by the sense of 4 
wondrous Presence, that filled the little 
room. When Simon, had been gone about 
three-quarters of an hour, Margeret’s 
strength seemed rapidly to fail. She 
loosened her clasp of Janet’s hand, and 
Janet’s heart began to beat violently with a 
sudden fear. She fell on her knees by the 
bedside. 

‘‘Dear Lord!” she cried, passionately, 
‘‘doan’t take her yet. Feed her failin’ 
heart wi’ strength throo Thy great heart ‘at 
feeds th’ universe. Tha canst keep th’ 
deeing alive, for Tha didst raise th’ dead. 
Shoo mun live nobbut a bit longer, Lord; 
shoo ha hooaped sn’ prayed an’ waited soa 
long!” A little pause, then more subdued: 
‘Dear Lord! aw wor forgettin’ ’at Tha 
loves her moor nor we can. Happen Tha 
denies her this, Tha still will satisfy her 
heart.” 

While she was pouring forth her heart 
the minister had come softly into the outer 
room, with Simon. Now they came into 
the bedroom. Simon was trembling in 
every nerve. m 

‘* Margurt, my lass!” he whispered, eager- 
ly—‘‘ Margurt, my lass, aw’ve browt him! 
Connot yo oppen yor een a minute, lass?” 

Death itself could not resist such passion- 
ate pleading. She opened her dim eyes with 
a solemn gladnessin them. 

When the short ceremony was over, they 
heard her murmur, softly: ‘‘Tha’rt vary 
gooid to me, Lord!” And then she fell into 
a gentle sleep, from which they kuew she 
would waken in Heaven. 

The minister and Janet would fain have 
staid with Simon and his dead that night; 
but he refused them. 

‘*Shoo’s had nooan but me wi’ her for 
monny a year,” hesaid, simply. ‘* Shoo has 
noa neead o’ ony other nab.” 

The night was mild and still. Low in 
the west the young moon was banging and 
up ia the hush of the sky the stars were 
shining. Durham Moore laid his hand 
softly upon Janet’s, which he had drawn 
through his arm, and they walked home 
together in the quiet of the night. Their 
souls seemed both to kave gone to Heaven 
with old Margeret; their hearts were still 
thrilling to the Presence that had stocd at 
the death-bed. They walked on silertly. 
When they reached the lighthouse, he to:k 
her hand gently from his arm and held ita 
minute. 

“There are but three thoughts in my 
heart to-night, Jauet,” said . he—‘* God, 
Heaven, and you!” And then he pressed 
the hand he held and left her, and Janet 
went upinto the ligrthouse tower with a 
new and fathomless depth in her earnest 
eyes. 

Nearly two weeks after that night, in ove 
tender April twilight, Durham Moore 
walked over to the lighthouse. He had 
been to conference, and had been appoint- 
eda place at Walton, a town some thirty 
miles distant from Crossley Point. Cros ae 
ley Point had become very dear to } 1). 
how dear he had not known until be © 


obegan 
to think of leaving it. Now, ashe yoiieg 
with the gray of the sky over him , and the 


blue of the sea ip his sight, bie , hens Gan 
vibrating to blessed memo" 4. sag yet 
more blessed hopes. 

He found Mother Hark gece clone in the 
sitting-room, where he" 454 spent so many 
pleasant hours. 

“Tam going to lf jo sie Point,” he said 
to ber, after ther. Wad! talked a little to- 
gether. 

-—_— ant i," said old Janet, a quiver 
in her Voi” 4° «i aw danbt net th’ Maigter’s 
sent th? 5 sn he'll gos wi’ thee when the 
Weave’ pig all bebind.” le SAE 
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© Kill iM bo wok slay behind, too?” said 
the minister, gently, pressing ber wrinkied 
hand. But his face was filled with a strange 
glow, for he hoped in his heart not to leave 
old Janet behind. 

‘And now,” be said, “I want Janet, 
and I suppose I know where to find her.” 

** Aye,” said Mother Harkness, ‘‘shoo 
went up to her nest a hauf haar agoa. It'll 
soon be toime to leet th’ lamp.” 

Durham Moore’s heart beat fast as he 
went up the lighthouse stuirs to Janet. She 
was standing in her nest, with the softness of 
the sky and the freshness of the sea in her 
face. The window was open and the 
spicy, woody smell of the April weather 
was all nbout the room. She held out her 
hand. Her dark eyes bad a hint of moist- 
ure about them. 

“* Aw worthinkin’ o’ yo,” she said, simply. 

Durham Moore took her warm, out- 
stretched hand, and stood by her at the 
window, with it still in his strong clasp. 

Janet did not need the rapid pulse-beat 
revealed by the clasp of his band to tell her 
what was in his heart for her. The unshed 
tears in her eyes were not sad qnes; they 
were the overflow of a tremulous joy at her 
heart. Munya time, when their spiritual 
sensibilities had been quickened, had spirit 
revealed to spirit what each was to the 
other. 

** Janet !” he said, by and by—‘* Janet, 
my aghn dear lass !—tha knows what my 
heart wod say to thine. Aw’m goin’ away 
throo Crossley Point, an’ aw connot leave 
thee !” 

And Janet smiled softly up to him. 
connot be left !” she said. 

GREENPORT, SUFFOLK Co, N. Y¥. 


THE SEVEN BROTHERS. 


BY 8. E, EASTMAN, 
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SEVEN brothers, all bale and hearty 
young men, started out to seek their for- 
tunes, binding themselves by a solemn 
promise never to desert one another. At 
night they lay in a row under some large 
tree, and every morning, before renewing 
their journey, they counted themselves, in 
order to be sure that no one was missing. 
A few days after they started a giantess, 
looking for prey, espicd them in the dis- 
tance, und determined to secure some of 
them. So, dropping the form of a giantess 
and taking that of a goat. she approuched 
the seven brothers and followed them for 
some time, bleating piteously. 

At first they did not pay any attention to 
her; but soon, annoyed by her bleating, 
they attempted to frighten heraway. She 
persisted in following them, however, and 
at last one suggested that, as she seemed to 
belong to no one, they should catch her 
avd keep her for the milk she would give. 
All agreed to this, and thought they had no 
reason to regret their decision, for the goat 
not only supplied them with an abundance 
of milk to drink, but also several quarts 
each day to sell. 

The third night after, while the brothers 
were sleeping soundly, the giantess resumed 
her former shape and quietly lifted one of the 
brothers who slept on the outside of the bed. 
Swallowing him in an instart, she again 
assumed the forin of a goat. The brothers 
were much surprised the’ next morning to 
find one of their number missing. 

‘*Why did he start out with us and come 
80 far, if he did not intend to stay?” they 
said. ‘‘Or why did he not tell us that he 
wished to return home? We would not 
have prevented him. Come, now, let us 
bind ourselves by a yet moresolemn promise 
that we will not desert each other, and that 
‘we will tell one another of all our plans.” 
So they took a solemn oath and proceeded 
on their journey. 

But the next morning another was miss- 
ing, and they wondered more than ever, and, 
in order to prevent its happening again, tied 
themselves together by the wrists witha 
strong cord, before lying down the next 
night; but the giantess very slyly untied 
one of the knots and swallowed another of 
the brothers. The consternation of the re- 
maining four was great, indeed, when they 
found still another of their number gone, 
and they sgain bocnd themselves by an 
cath, saying tbat, at least, they would never 
leave each other. 

When a fourth one was missing, the next 
day, they knéw not what to say, from very 
_ astonishment; but, as the three sadly Inid 
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~| you are!” the king’s retinue all cried, with 








themselves down that night, the younger 
decided to keep awake and watch the other 
two. Imagine bis terror at seeing the goat 
become a giant, eat one of his brothers, and 
then change into a goat again. 

Early in the morning he whispered to his 
only brother, the oldest of the seven, all 
that he had seen, and they fled at once from 
their enemy and in opposite directions, 
The giantess immediately became a very 
beautiful young woman and ran after the 
younger of the two, crying: ‘‘ Why do you 
leave me? Why do you run away from 
me? Oh! my husband, come back to me! 
Come back to me, my dearest one, and do 
not break the heart of your wife.” 

The young man, however, would not so 
much as look round, but kept on running, 
as if for bis life; ani, finally, being greatly 
fatigued, climbed up intoa tall tree and 
seated himself on the highest branch. The 
giantess presently came up, and, seating her- 
self beside the trunk of the tree, began to 
weep piteously, entreating him to come 
down and calling him all manver of en- 
dearing names. The people who were 
passing by censured the young man sharply 
for such brutal treatment of so fair a wife, 
and soon afiera great king, traveling not 
far from there and hearing of the case, 
came to see bim. ‘* Ah!” he cried, enrap- 
tured by the lovely woman, ‘‘how can you 
find itin your heart to leave so fair and 
loving a wife? Come down and take her 
back to yourself.” ‘‘ Yes, come back to 
your poor wife,my beloved husband!” wailed 
the giantess, in apparent anguish, beating 
her breast. 

“ You are not my wife,” cried the young 
man, angrily, ‘‘and I do not want you. 
“Oh! my lord,” turning to the king, ‘‘ take 
her for your majesty’s wife, if you desire; 
but do not make me tuke ber, I beg of 
you.” 

‘“‘Shame on you, heartless wretch that 


one accord, while the king himself eagerly 
asked the man if he were really willing 
that he should take the woman for his 
wife. 

“Willing? Yes, indeed, and anxious. 
Do whatever you like with her, only do not 
muke me take her.” 

So a costly palanquin was brought, and 
the young woman conveyed to the king’s 
palace, to be the chief among his wives, 
and the king felt that-he possessed a jewel, 
indeed. He loved her above all his wives. 

But the giantess’s hunger was not ap 
pensed by the dainties prepared for her by 
skilled cooks, and night after night she 
would leave the palace, and, going to the 
king’s sheep-fold, resume her natural form, 
devour a large number of sheep, and re- 
turn to her room before daybreak. 

Besides sheep, she devoured cows, 
horses, camels, elephants, and even men. 
The king and his courtiers began to notice 
the disappearance of their animals and to 
wonder what became of them. Guards 
were placed at the door of each stable and 
fold; but the giantess left none to tell what 
they had seev. TLe king grew daily poorer 
and poorer, and no one guessed that it was 
through his beautiful and well-beloved wife. 

Now the king had a son, who wasa great 
pet with the giantess. He was a shrewd 
lad and began to suspect that all was not 
right about the new queen, and, hiding him 
self one night in the sbrubbery, he found 
out what was the cause of the king’s 
poverty. 

The next day he asked the giantess a 
question which quite startled her: ‘‘ Mother, 
in what is your life contained?” 

‘In what is my life contained, my son? 
Why do you ask?” 

‘*Because, Mother, if I knew, then I 
could guard it so you would never die.” 

“Don’t ask me where itis. It is not for 
you to know,” was the answer. 

**Oh! tell me, my Mother. 
guard you from all danger.” 

“ Well, I will tell you. Far, far from here, 
in the side of a certain mountain, is a cave 
containing many venomous reptiles and 
savage beasts, the entrance being guarded 
by two ferocious lions. In the back part of 
this cave hangs a cage, in which isa parrot, 
and this parrot holds my life. While it lives 
I live; when it dies I shall die.” 

The day after this conversation took place 
the boy started off on his horse to search 
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her morning devotions. He approached 
her, stopping at a respectful distance and 
waiting until she should see him. She soon 
raised her eyes, and, novicing him, beckoned 
him to come nearer to her. He did so, and 
told her who he was and what was his mis- 
sion in that part of the country, asking her 
to direct him and provide him with some 
implement that would protect him against 
the attacks of the wild beasts in the cavern. 
Lallee, who was a cousin of our giantess, 
was much pleased with his appearance and 
petition, and, after embracing him affection- 
ately, directed him to the cave and gave 
bim a huge club, which she said needed 
only to be reminded ef its duty in order to 
perform the same. The boy thanked her 
for her gracious condecension and bowed 
low and reverently; then, taking the club, 
mounted his borse and soon arrived at the. 
cave. As he neared the entrance, two lions 
sprang toward him; but ere they reached 
him he had addressed his club with the 
words ‘‘Up, my brave club, and to your 
work!” and the club had dealt them such 
blows as to utterly disable them. Nor did 
it stop with them. but inside the cave pro- 
cured a safe passage for our hero to the 
further end, where he found the cage with 
the parrot. On the way home heput his 
hand into the cage and passed it over the 
bird, and at that instant the giantess felt a 
prickling sensation all over her body. 

In anger at the injury the new queen had 
done his fatber, the boy wrenched one of 
the bird’s wings from its body, and one of 
the giantess’s arms was broken. 

“Ah!” she cried, in anguish, ‘‘ who has 
obtained possession of my life? What 
will become of me now?” 

Just then the boy killed the parrot, and 
the giantess died, to the sorrow of her hus- 
band, the king, who as yet knew not that 
she had been the cause of his poverty. And 
now he grew wealthy again, and us he pros- 
pered in all his undertakings so may my 
readers prosper in all theirs, 

SouTH HaDiey, Mass. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


“Communications for thie department should be ad, 
dreseed ' Pucsies.”” THe INDEPENDENT. New York.) 








CUBE PUZZLE 
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Allthe straight lines across and down are 
formed by words of eight letters. All the 
angles by words of five letters, inclusive of 
those they join, belonging to the other words. 
The upper line is a sad oneto say sometimes ; 
the word leading downward from the initial let- 
ter of this is one of the imagination, The word 
leading downward from the last letter of the 
upper word hae relation to making things 
straighter onthe face of the earth, and the 
word uniting these two, and thus forming the 
square, regards settling ourselves down. The 
upper word of the second square is not very 
communicative; the descending word from 
the initial letter of this is a residence. The 
word descending from the last letter of the 
upper word on this square conveys to the 
parties concerned a great many hopes of hap- 
piness and the word uniting the two descend- 
ing words is not exactly straight. The two 
squares are pow joined. The first angle ex- 
tending from the initial letter of the frst 
square to the initial letter of the second is one 
of the most delicious articles of food, and the 
angle from the last letter of the first word to 
the last letter of the word commencing the 
second square is to be diligently considered by 
the young. The angle from the last letter of 
the first descending word to the last letter of 
firat descending word of the second square is 
a blessing to the eyes; and the last angle is— 
what do you think? 


BASY BEHEADED RHYMES. 

He pushed me straight into the —-; 
And then he laughed at my just —, 
Cream may be very sweet and —— ; 
But { don’t want it cold as ——, 

His face was colorless and ——, 

His figure tall and very ——. 
I wes s0 verv, very ——, 
To help the faithful little —. 





for the cave, While riding in a dense forest, 
he came to the banks of a river, and saw 





I beard a workman loudly ——: 
“ [ve lost my very best new ——.” 


there the great Princess Lallee, quseentng 






Jimmy has eet a first-rate ——. 
Won't the poor prie’ners get a ——. 
I wish you'd on this paper —— 

The shortest route toward the ——. 
How quickly Time doth take its —— 
When hope fs bright and spirits ——. 


The errand-boy from out the -—— 
Goes whistling with a bound and ——. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 2p 


CoMBINATION PuzzLE.—Prudent wife. 
Vows. Pozzirs.—I. Ball—bell—bill—bol— 
bull. Il. Mass—mess—miss—moss—muses. 
Dovptz Enicma.—I. Play-mate, II. Earth- 
quake. 
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“ Nrior.””—We have tried your plan, but, 
after the novelty wore off, no interest was 
taken in it. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 

is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as-all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 
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Consumptives and people 
who haves weak Pino's Ca or asth- 
ma, should use Piso re for 
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It is the beat cough syru 
Soldeverywhere. 2$c. rar et, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

















THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

Tt cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumstism ean realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured wherea!l else had 
failed. Itis mild, but eMcient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmiess in all cases. ~ 

ta It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life toall the important organs of the body. 
Tre natural action of the tae is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 

As it has been proved by thousands thet 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for c the 
sys'em of all morbid seoretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
ways cures BILIOUSNESS, (ONSTIPA- 

TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one pacsage of which makes 6 quarts medicine, 

Also in Liquid Form, very Coneentrated for 
the i of those wir 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop's. 
post-paid.) BURLIXETO 


(Will send the dry s, ¥T, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
ef our subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 


ENSILAGE IN VERMONT. 


So widespread is the interest in silos and en- 
silage among our Vermont farmers that I send 
you herewith the results of a personal inspec- 
tion of two successful experiments with this 
new system, which promises so much for the 
future of the New England farmer. 

Last Summer Mr. J. W. Hall, who for six 
teen years previously bad been a merchant in 
Barton, Vt., sold out bis mercantile business 
and engaged in the milk trade in that village. 
Mr. Hall had a emall farm of Afty acres, 
divided into wood, pasture, tillage, and mow- 
ing, with but twelve acres of the latter. He 
had five cows, but wished to increase his herd 
to twelve in number; yet it was evident he 
could not do so with but a dozen acres of mow- 
ing. He concluded to solve the problem by 
capstructing a silo. 

In the furtherance of this purpose he made 
use Of a bay in hisbarn. Through excavation 
he increased its depth, making his silo 12 feet 
in width, 15 feet in length, and 16 feet in depth, 
into which space was placed a frame, the 
inside of which was double boarded. The 
entrance to his silo was nade upon the second 
floor, or the same upon which his stable was 
situated, thus necessitating but little labor in 
foddering his c>ws. This silo will hold seventy- 
five tons and 's a model of cheapness and 
durability. 

Planting two and a half acres to Western 
corn, he raised t all fifty tons of fodder. The 
latter was secured when in full tassel and cut 
up in lengths of half an inch. As the fodder 
was stored in the silo it was well trodden down 
by a horse aud man. The fodder was covered 
with finely-cut hay, upon which was placed a 
layer of boards, then one of planks, taking 
pains to ‘break joints.” The pressure was 
accomplished with fifty tons of stone. The 
work was completed Sept. 18th. 

On the 22d of October the stones were ré 
moved and the silo opened. Insufficient Fal! 
feed necessitated a very early use of the ensil 
age. The latter was, however, found in good 
condition, and the cows were fed with it, being 
allowed two rations of eneilage per day of balf 
a bushel to a cow at each feeding. This 
practice was followed up until the cows were 
brought to the barn, when they were allowed 
one ration of bay aud twoof ensilageeach day, 
the method being to give a foddering of hay in 
the morning and the regular allowauce of ensil- 
age half an hour afterward; at night ensilage 
alone was fed. This was really equivalent to 
feeding twice a day. This is his present man- 
ner of feeding his cows, from which no change 
will be made during the Winter. At present 
his stock of ensilage is about half consumed 
and there is quantity enough still left to last 
his stock through the Winter. He feeds it out 
in sections of about two feet in width, the ensil- 
age retaining its normal richness and flavor. It 
is not deemed necessary to feed any meal, 
since the cows enjoy their fodder and thrive 
u ider its use. 

“Then, Mr. Hall, you have firm convictions 
as to the worth of ensilage for feeding your 
stock?’ I asked. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘*Whatever doubt I may 
have experienced before testing the system of 
ensilage has vanished, for I am thorougbly 
grounded in the belief in its excellence as feed 
for cattle.” 

** And yourcows, are they yielding good milk- 
products and are they in good flesh and 
health ?”’ I inquired. 

* When I commenced feeding ensilage the vol- 
ume of milk from my cows at once increased 
and has held at the increase without diminution 
ever since. As regards the appearance 
of my cows,I will relate to youin substance 
the remarks of a farmer who visited me recent- 
ly to look up the matter of ensilage. After 
finishing his inspection of that wonder of the 
ago, the silo and its work, he examined my 
cows, remarking that their hair looked as 
bright as did that of any animals fed on grass. 
There is nothing in ensilage detrimental to the 
dairy cow as I can testify from my personal 
experience.” 

Mr. Hall’s experience certainly affords a most 
practical test of the value of ensilage. The 
facts of the case are these: By the cultivation 
of twoand a half acres of corn fifty tons of 
fodder were secured, which when in the silo 
cost $35. The cost of the silo, a convenient 
aod substantial structure, was $40. Now, 
with tbis moderate outlay Mr. Hall has been 
enabled to add seven cows to his dairy, with 
remunerative returns. The coming season Mr. 
Hall intends cultivating four acres of corn- 
fodder and with a few slight linprovements in 
his arrangements expects to do even betterthan 
his present record. 

To correct the impression abroad among our 
farming classes that, while the system of ensil- 
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age may be very satisfactory, yet the coat of a 
silo and the necessity of extraordinary care in 
preserving the fodder place it beyond the reach 
of the average farmer, I give berewith a brief 
description of the experience of J. P. Robinson, 
of Barton, Vt. : 

Last Summer Mr. Robinson dug a pit a few 
rods from his barn, ina side-hill. The pit was 
sixty feet in length, ten feet in width, and 
elght feet in depth. Posts were set in this pit 
of a length sufficient to measure eight feet 
above the top of the ground, giving a total 
depth to bis silo of sixteen feet. The inside of 
the silo was single-boarded, sleepers were laid 
down fora floor, and a roof over all, as a 
shelter from rain and snow, was constructed 
of rough boards. Seventy-five tons of corn- 
fodder were cut up into half-inch lengths, 
placed in the silo, and trodden down by horse 
and rider, the whole covered with plank and 
heavily weighted with stone, to give the neces- 
The silo was completed and 
filled about Oct. 15th and opened about the 
middle of November. 

Mr. Robinson had many fears concerning the 
quality of bis ensilage, because he was aware 
that he had not bestowed upon bis silo that 
eare and labor which was usually deemed 
necessary in testing the system. His corn had 
been injured by the frost, it had approached 
too near maturity for ordinary fodder purposes, 
being nearly full-eared. He had cut up both 
ear and stalk and stored the same together in 
his silo. In spite of all these possible reasons 
for failure, bis ensilage proved in the end to be 
entirely satisfactory; in fact, just as valuable 
in its feeding qualities as though it had been 
preserved in the most costly stone silo and 
under the most favorable circumstances. His 
cattle, when fed upon it, cleaned their cribs at 
every feeding. Some of bis*cows fed upon 
ensilage nearly doubled their milk-product, 
and all showed remarkable increase, while all 
bis stock improved in flesh when consuming 
ensilage. At first he fed nothing to his cows 
but ensilage, next two of ensilage and one of 
hay, aud at the present time one of ensilage 
and two of hay, since he wishes to reserve 
some of the former for feeding to his new 
milch cows when they come in, 

The success of Mr. Robinson’s silo is quite 
remarkable, since the ensilage has been greatly 
exposed to the wind and weather, and still it 
remains as fresh and palatable as when the silo 
was first opened. Neither has the fodder 
frozen to such an extent as to render it unfit 
for feeding. Mr. Robinson is very enthusiastic 
in the praise of ensilage as feed for his stock, 
and intends to raise eleven acres of corn-fodder 
the coming season; also making some im- 
provements in his silo and his methods of con- 
ducting the business. He contemplates build- 
ing a barn upon the present site of this silo, 
and increasing the width of the latter, using 
the basement-wall of the barn as one side of the 
silo.—American Cultivator, 





MANAGING BREEDING CATTLE. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
England, containsa paper on Polled Aberdeen 
Cattle, by Mr. James McDonald, from which we 
make the following extract on managing 
breeding cattle: 


‘In Sir George Macpherson Grant’s herd at 
Ballindalloch, which is perbaps the most valu- 
able herd of the breed in existence, an admir- 
able systein of management is pursued. The 
calving season is made up of December and the 
three following months, but it often happens 
that cows fall behind. As a rule, the cows are 
allowed to suckle their calves for about six 
months. When housed, most of the cows are 
kept in loose boxes, each cow having a box to 
herself and ber calf. At weaning, calves are 
very carefully attended to. They are generally 
trainedto eat linseed cake before being weaned 
and every possible effort is made to retain the 
calves’ flesh and not allow them to fall off 
after losing the milk oftheir dams. When the 
cold Autumn evenings commence, care is taken 
to have all the cattle—at any rate, all the young 
cattle—brought into the house over-night, and 
this also helps to maintain the condition of the 
stock. The young bulls require and always re- 
ceive special attention. They are generally 
kept in an open court, where they have plenty 
of fresh air, but no draughts, and where they can 
have constant exercise. Their food consists of 
a liberal supply of good yellow turnips, as 
much straw as they can eat, and about two 
pounds of linseed cake per day. It has been 
found advantageous not to allow them to lie 
or rest on heated dung, as that has a tendency 
to damage their legs. A ready demand is 
found for the young bulls at the highest cur- 
rent prices, the average for last year’s crop 
having been about £43 a head. Young heifers 
are treated much in the same way as young 
bulls, except that, unless grass or turnips are 
scarce, they get little or no cake. They are 
served when two years old. Cows, as a rule, 
get asmall supply of turnipstbree times a day 
in Winter and Spring, the three meals making 
about ‘80 or 90 pounds. Latterly it bas been 








found advantageous to give only about 40or 5, 


pounds of turnips in two meals, supplemented 
by a mixture of about one pound of bran, one 
pound of crushed oats, and oue pound of linseed 
meal, in a mash of cut straw or chaff. For 
about three weeks before and three weeks after 
calving cows get about two pounds of linseed 
cake per day. The overfeeding of breeding 
stock is studiously avoided and the result is 
that the herd has been mure then ordinarily 
prolific. Animals intended for showing pur- 
poses are, of course, treated more sumptuously 
than the other cattle in the berd. 

‘*To these general notes, indicatiog the sys- 
tem of management pursued by a number of 
leading breeders, little need be added. It will 
have been gathered that calves are, as a rule, 
dropped between December Ist and the end of 
April, and that the prevailing custom is to let 
the calves suckle their dams for six or eight 
months. A small quantity, from half a pound 
to a pound, of linseed meal is usually given to 
calves each day for some time before they are 
weaned, and after weaning the allowance is 
increased. Young bulls are generally allowed 
one pound or two pounds of linseed cake daily, 
along with turvips and fodder or grass, until 
they are sold, at the age of from 12 to 18 
mouths. Heifers are similarly treated, except 
that they get less cake. In fact, in many cases 
they never taste cake after they have got be- 
youd the stage of calves and until they com- 
mence to breed. Most breeders give their 
cows two or three pounds of cake or some 
equivalent for a few weeks before and after 
calving, while stock bulls are always well fed 
during their active season. Some serve heifers 
when they are about 18 months old, but the 
prevailing plan is to delay serving another six 
months. Too early breeding undoubtedly 
checks the growth ofthe animals. I also think 
it would be advisable not to work yearling 
bulls quite so heavily as they are at present.”’ 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STOCK BREED- 
ERS. 





It seems a pity that the breeders of fine 
stock should give so much attention as they do 
to matiers of trifling importance, such as color 
of the hide and markings of the same, espe- 
cially when this is done to the neglect of vastly 
more important qualities as regards pro- 
ductiveness in milk, or early maturity as beef, 
or the lack of borns. 

It is well understood among Jersey cattle- 
breeders that ‘solid color” is highly prized 
and commands a price in market ; and herein, 
after all, is the chief point I would make, that, 
so long as buyers of stock do not look beyond 
superficial colors or markings and are satisfied 
to pay their money for handsome, sleek, solid- 
colored cattle, it is hardly to be expected that 
the breeders will trouble themselves very much 
to breed for the more important points of a 
large record in milk or butter or beef. 

Still, there are breeds that have been brought 
to some perfection in each of these points. 
Tbe Jersey and Guernsey cattle are the best 
butter-makers in general; the Shortborns 
most profitable for beef; Ayrsbires are favorites 
with many milkmen for their large yield of 
milk. The Angus breed is also attracting a 
good deal of attention, as horns are regarded 
by many breeders as great annoyance, and if, 
by using polled cattle to cross with other 
breeds, we can breed off the horns from our 
Jersey and Shorthorns, or if we can bring up 
the record of the Angus cattle to compare well 
with the Jersey for butter, or the Shorthorn for 
beef, we shall be accomplishing something 
worth while. It is well understood that horns 
can be bred off by careful selection, and it 
is also well understood that any marked pecul- 
iarity can be fixed by careful selection in breed. 
ing ; still, we have no breed that can always 
be relied upon for large yield of butter. Even 
the Jerseys are very variable and few of them 
approach the famous records of Jersey Bell 
of Scituate, who produced 705 pounds of butter 
upon moderate feed, and Eurotas, who made 
778 pounds in eleven months and produced a 
calf ; and Pansy, who made 574 pounds in a year, 
besides considerable milk used in the family. 
When buyers of stock are willing to pay for a 
milk record or butter record in the pedigree 
of the cattle they buy, and when the premi_ 
ums of our cattle shows are based upon such 
qualities and records, rather than the usual 
superficial considerations of color and general 
good looks, then we may hope, at least, for lese 
complaint of the so-called fancy breeds, which, 
after all, are believed by many of our old farm- 
ers to be no more useful fora laboring man’s 
dependence than the common native stock of 
the country. 

The same vicious habits in breeding prevail 
with the poultry fanciers. The size of comb, 
the color of hackle of the breast, and the 
namber of toes will weigh more with the 
buyer of fancy stock or with a committee at a 
hen-show than the vastly more important con- 
siderations of the number of eggs laid per 
year and the average weight of a three-months- 
old chicken. Of course, the breeders must 
meet the demands of the market and breed 
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accordingly, When shall we finda little more 
common setise In these matters?—W. D. Pam 
Brick, in “ NV, Z. Farmer." 





SUNDRY SUGGESTIONS. 


MADE BY A NUMBER OF THE EXPERIENCED GEN- 
TLEMEN PRESENT AT THE ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


‘* It is reasonable to suppose that the variety 
of appetizing food that can be furnished by 
the silo will improve the flavor of beef.’’ 

“The greater consistency of the excre- 
ments from ensilage fodder shows that the 
material is prepared in the silo for digestion 
by the softening of the cells.” 

** Whatever may have been the kind of silo 
used, none of them seem to have failed to pre- 
serve their contents, not even the clreapest, 
which are really only holes in the ground.” 

“T cut dry hay and straw and feed it about 
one-quarter in bulk with the ensilage. It does 
as well as meal or shorts.”’ 

“I unload my stalks from the wagon by 
ropes laid under the stalks, attach the front 
ends toa hook and drive from under. The 
load rolls right off.” 

**T had juice in my silo which was souring, 
and I soaked it up witb cut straw, and the cat- 
tle ate the straw.”” ‘‘ Your juice came from 
porous walls letting in outside water or from 
too much pressure on juicy fodder. Pressure 
should be adapted tothe juciness of the fod- 
der.” 

*Baled ensilage will soon become a com- 
modity in market for the healthful feeding of 
working-horses.” 

“Said one ensileur to another : ‘What are you 
selling this winter from your farm?’ Answer: 
‘Hay and hogs.’”’ 

* Plagues of grasshoppers, worms, and bugs 
can be mitigated by placing the crops quickly 
in the silos. Lightning and tornadoes are ren, 
dered harmless.”’ 

* Crops should be kept in silo at least three 
months and the longer the better.” 

‘* A farmer, with 100 acres and ten children, 
or 200 ecres and twenty children, or a pious 
Mormon, with 500 acres and fifty children, can 
start them all with a farm and a silo that will 
produce as much as the whole farm with barns 
and stacks.”’ 





A Wuite Heviorrope.—A pure white helio- 
trope, long desired, seems to have been at 
length produced, judging by the following 
from the Journal of Horticulture: ‘‘ Fragrant 
flowers are general favorites and any improv- 
ment upon those we already possess must be 
welcome to all. This Mr. H. Cannell has un- 
questionably provided in the new Heliotrope 
White Lady, which was shown in excellent 
condition at Kensington, last week, and 
awarded a first-class certificate. The chief 
characteristics distinguishing it from other 
varieties of the well-known plant are the great 
size of the corymbs, the large individual flowers 
of which are quite white, and the fragrance is 
powerful even for heliotrope. The habit, too, 
is compact and the plant appears to be sturdy 
and floriferous in no mean degree.” 
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TRUE SEEDS. 
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GARDENER’S GUIDE 
and Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PALNTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi. 
cient small as against large animals. It will 
not slip the staple. and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized after it is finish which 
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Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 
so good. Another year, I donot mean to plant any 
early or late.” 
Circular giving full description ma.led to applicants. 









CAUTION.~ As. there is a an inferior Pea in the market be s, and tocustomers without, 
call e ™m cr,” SER’ and get the genuine erdering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engray 
“BLISS'S CAN WOND td lage, 
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E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 


68 Cortland St., N. Y. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 





ESTABLISHED 1945, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies,and a descrip- 


tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc 
ure. 150 pages. 


etc., with usefil information upon their cult- 
Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Otago 159 mt Street. 
Senate cal —_ New 
Dealers are invited to send for 


‘NEW RIGH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will comples completely change = blood in 
the entire system in three months, 
vee will take 1 pill each night from it to > idweeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible, Sent by mail for 8 letter ones. 
formerly Bangor, Me. 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Succe to Meneely & Kimberly, Brin 
TROY. - T., manufacture a eupestes runtty of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church 

(2 Catalogues sent free to parties mecding bells. 











THE ORIGINA L AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in a aA for all purposes. War. 


ran 
MENRELY & CO., West Troy,N. ¥ 








THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
A be autifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exc lusively 
tothe garden. Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities 
on the st ibjects treated by them. 
Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol. III. 
connate ed January, 1882. 
$1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 
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prolific 
principle o* atrect ana powerful pressure, instead of Fust-proot. 4 + i aid, 
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buttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure the — M. "FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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and as well, 
THE GENUINE CHURN 

BLANL GET THE BEST 
Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Five sizes for 
Factory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship They are strong, simple, effi- 
cient, convenient, and durable. They continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
“BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER,” or a genuine ** BLAN- 
CHARD CHURN,” and, if he has none on hand, send 
postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 
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ta Wuen Farmers can buy « true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from eon - 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money 
the high-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on 
every bag same as on circular. The past season ae has clearly shown that the low-cost 
Ammoniated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There has pever been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ebly sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Imperters of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
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We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well : 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. ; 


|THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. da 
more durable than ordinany wth Teles lersely of Cast Seocl, is neck . Nighoer, a= 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL ce. Ilion, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. Y., and 31 Se. Howard &St., Baltimore, Md. 











DORR'S “HOMESTEAD PREMIUM SEED PACKAGE” FOR 1882. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
180, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will ve supplied, in con 
nection with Tax INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tae INDEPENDENT—vViz,, 
$8.00 per.annum. 





These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price, 
American Agriculturist........ - $12 $150 
Bilemeie Mam ooo 0 cccccccseses 3 50 4 W 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 

i Ei Ae ee osess, OD 400 
Frank Leslie’s Lllustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

“ | ee 8 50 400 

-” Bazar..... 3 50 400 

“ Young People ( Weekly). 1% 15 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age...:.......... 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine.......... - 29 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune........... - 250 300 
Weekly Tribune..................150 200 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon recetpt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Retolsie, Che EnGrave®.......cccc.ccccocccceccss 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Bla, BOND 20m... covtsin afinddievtine soddde oo. .coees 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the EngraveF..........cccccsececcsoees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 106 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

ay ey ET Ue 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 

Cloth. 190 pages.. odebe 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


Bound in 
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Number (! week). ” 





ne subscription two years. oo... eee eeeccenee 5 43 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

GIO TRIO occ ccccccccecnssssegoocepececs os 00 
One su —_ with two new subscrib< ra, in 

GG FONE, oc ccc cccccccedececect sess. covees 00 
One subser' tion three YOars........ 600. .020000e 7 60 


bg -b-- subscr' a — “irec NEW subscribers, 
IM OMe TEMIMANCE...........-..cceeececsceereeese 
Que subscription Tur DED As ccesaiecebanasosin’ 
tion with four NEw ouneeribere, in 





the expiration 
Sample Copies ~ree upon application. 


(@ Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


(@™ Remittances must be wade in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possivie. When neither of 
these can be procured, the money ina KrGis- 
TERED pea tnng The present registration system is 
virtzally om, sheolste — a aaainst losses by 
mail, an tupasters are liged register 
letters whenever requested to 4 nad 

No names enter: d = gg subscription books with- 
outthe moneyin adva’ 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their su tions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or 8 previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 
THE RECEIPY of the perro ee receipt 
for the rie wre: for money 


remitted to ae Pe indigated’ 
the change in the date of snacriptions te oe — fe el. 
sow ticket attached to the paper. 


made cither the first or secema wed week ae thes miper 
6 received. But when a postage stamp is received 
yr ay mall 

N & CO., No, 188 Fieet Street, 
are ‘ae Agents in Tondue to reestve subscriptions 


dvertisements 
ang aa THK INDRPENDENT, 


Addteax 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines w the column.) 
ween Business Notice 


. times Jone month)...70e. @ time «(one month... .s5o. 
13 “ (three monthayse. 15 “(three montbs)s0c 

“ (siz * 10h .75¢, 
52 ** «(twelve * ’. Te. 2 * (twelve * 65. 


IVL.LUSTKATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POBIE,. 20-00 ccsccccecoene 
4 times one montb).... 
13 ree mon 

6 

es * ltweive . 





PUBLISHEU’S NOTICES....ONK DOLLAR PER AGats 
JANE, KACH TIM 
FINANCIAL Novices... ..Two Doras PEK AGATS 


Lin 
Rewigious Norices....... ---. FIFTY CENTS A ame, 
MARRIAG AN RA . Bot exceed 
Imes, $!. oe Gas Twenty-five ave Coane 8 12 me. 
yments for ver must be made in vance, 
Address al) letters to 


2UE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquities for Files or 
Binders for Tux INDEPENDENT sincethe change 
to its present form that we baye made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas ‘Tue INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and ne every respect 
like a handsome yolume. ey will. be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one doller 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dolar and twenty-five centeeach. The usual 


price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 


"Tax InDEPENDENT,) 


as ore 














32 
GIVEN T AWAY! 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


@ all the 
“LATEST STYLES 
ef cles les’ vine Children’s Costumes ped 
and Cam 





Muslin 
rwear, Laces, Gloves, Hosiery, 
™ kes, Yelvets, a rese ds. 


Lace Curtains and Dra es. 

The acknowledged Guide of the Season. No lady 
who desires to Know what to wear and how to dress 
well can afford to be without it. 
sda. Spring Number will be ready about March 


full 
Sopy 


t?™ Be sure to send postal card at once (givi 
name’, town, county, and state), when a Semple 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


H, C, F,. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave.and 162, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sta, 
KEW HAV EN, CORN. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 





which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
nstrument, and adapts it for use in any 
chmate 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearercoms, 

30 Fifth Ave... Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
U B RD. 


° 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
hav ing § sent out in 1981 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Roston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for gran and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


80! WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 
ONLY 83.50. 


Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 


B. &, DIETZ, $4 and OG Fulton it, , 7, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 
ought to have. 


Send Scent stamp for Catalogue 
and Price-List to 


THE POPE M'F’G Co., 
614 Washington &St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


om '76 cents to $200. Circulars 


oo se, 10 
- % kinds of tasty iD om 
be JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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THE 


~» ESTERBROOK’ 


INDEPENDENT. 








STEEL 
PENS. 





New York. 
THE ESTERGNOOK STEEL PEN CO. 


AIR-GUNS GIVEN AWAY! NOW IS OUR CHANCE ! 


Send three-cent stam por one of our circulars. From among the —. At tees we will, on March 











15th, impartially select 1 the owners of which will each be Sest-class “Improved 
Nickel-Plated Air-Gun.” Write ainly Name, Town, County, and State. Ad iio wee 
PRICES: A 














(xcs 





$9, $10, & $12. 


a << S TARGET AIR-GUNS. 


a. !: pteptes rs t proces Ry suited for tonching 

and small game. Our 
guns are extremely construction; well made and hand- 
fant, operated shoot Pith force and accuracy ;aad not liable to 
get out of order. first-class gun dealers sell them. Illustrated circulars sent on 
application. Address the A. 


facture 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y¥. 


somely finished ; 


Please state where you saw this. 





ALABASTINE 


SUPERIOR TO 
NV E.. 


rr KALSOMIN 


Os ING Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
3° SS 


material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a firm, dérable,and 
, handsome finish and can be applied by anyone. It is unequaled. Alabastine is 
a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testi. 
mopials to SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling ~ New York City; 


AVERT! # px icy co., 19 Feds al St., Boston, 
177 Jacksen St., Chicage, Iil.; or 


M. B. CHUROB. Grand Kapids, Mich. 


NSW KAIKE,—*-viade, Stag or Ebony Handle; long 
blade, as carefully made as a razor, Price, post- 
paid,$i. All our goods hand-forged from rasor 
~ steel, and replaced free if soft or 
@awy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strong, 

=. medium, 2 
-blade, 25c.:ex- 
5c 




























MAHER & GROSH, 
2414 Monroe Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Mixed read 


for immediate use and can be ag b 
Treasurer on, 
= 


the best lead-and-ot! — te ) rds, handsome better and and a rule 
for estimating the quantity cf Paint desired for any Surface. sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PALVT Co., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 
AINTS. 


UBBER 
or water, the 


or salt air 

which destr oy all other 

freight paid to any depot 

ed until del ered, All Paint 

nt free Beau Mim t:ful Color Card of 
sny one can Paint. 


tions how 
Plymouth MM St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints, Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint itself, with 
Address, Factory, 

















Headquarters for all Games and Sports- 








of all kinds in great variety; and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for 


PRESENTS. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


THe ONLY Perrect 





No. 20 General Cosshogme 
of Firemen’s, Boatin 
Motel Engines and F 


» ee pages, 700 Sietretions 

4 Gymnasium Goods, 

ures, Air. Gunes, ew a 

ixtures, Wigs, Beards, and 
and ye Dance Shoes, 


|} ers, Scroll-Saws gat 
Theatrical Outi 

Magic Tricks. Musical 
Dominoes, Cri 

oy by mail for 


124 and 126 Nassau ‘Sereet.? 























Imported Ar Ties, 
from Minton's, Maw's & Boote’s. a 


Suitable for Churches, Public 
Bulldings, Halls, Vestibules, etc., 
etc. Mantel Facings, Hearths, 
Plower-Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decorations. 

Special Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 

EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 Fast Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’P’S CO., Mt'rs,, New York City. 


See 





1788. BACON PIANOS. 1382. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near42nd St., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


















{March 9, 1889, | 





WASTE SEWING SILK... oawe 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL ...40c. per oz. 

A36-page pamphlet, giting Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will he sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
400 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia.’ 











UNEQUALED IN 


Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tone, 





THE “JEWELL EXPLOSION” 


endo her disasters preventable by the use of EDSON’S 
OFFICE GAUGE. 

Millers and others usi oom should be sup pplied 

with EDSON’S RECORD PRESSURE ne as 


of machiuery is made upon a) same 
alarm is rung when lim 
ded. Send for let 


cee: & 
ARM GAUGE CO., $1 Liberty St., 
New York. N. B.—No explosion or loss of hyman life 
where these safeguards are in use, on 


has « 
sea or on land. 





ORGANS, 47 stops, $9V. Pianos, $125 up. 
Factory running day and night. s3 
ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


CET 
elias” 


AMERICAN CARPET t LINING CO. 


k and Boston 


BEATTY’S 


pers free. 
















THE 
Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., (Li. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agenta, 
113 Chambers St., N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Always ask for the Pails, Bowls, Foot-baths, etc. 
made by 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 











. itis 
. Any shade. 
there are imitations now on the market. 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on «ach package, 
and thereby get the GzxcIve RUBBER Par‘. 
Factories at *35 West St., New_York, and 
Cleveland, Chicago, and =t. Louis. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic —y 
Eng 





*Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
chem by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
Vienna, Anstrie, in 
1873: aud ‘Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1878, 


Cousress Wa 


Cathartic 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidseys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, “and hotels. Congressa Em- 











and Alterative. Is a well 





pire Spring Co,, Saratoga, N. Y. 
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‘*Tus InDePsxpert ' Pass, Nes. 23 sep 9S Rose Srarer. 








